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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACH 


NEARLY twelve months ago, I made a proposition to 
M Mignet to publish an Enghsh translation of his 
forthcoming History of Mary, Queen of Scots My 
offer was accepted, and M Mignet, with groat kindness, 
promised to forward to me the proof-sheets of his work, 
as he received them from the printer, afid sie to 
sanction my translation by sending me a letter of 
approval This letter, unfortunately, did not arnve in 
time for msertion in the first volume, and I now 
pubhsh, in its stead, a note which I have since received 
from M Mignet — 


« MoNSIEUR, Parw 14 Act 1851 
“Jar adheré bien volontiers 4 la proposition que vous 
m’avez faite de traduire ?Histare de Mare Stuart, dont les 
fevilles.vons ont été transmises & mesure qu’elles étaient 
imprimées, afin que les deux éditions, Frangaise ct Anglaise, 
pussent paraitre en méme temps 
“Je me féhcitas que cet ouvrage trouvit, en vous, un 
traducteur habile qui saurait le reproduire avec un son exereé, 
une ferme précision, une fidéhté élégante Tout ce que 
Jattendais, Monsieur, est heureusement réalisé dans le premier 
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volume de votre traduction que vous m’avez envoyé avec une 
obligeance #1 empressée, et que je viens de hre avec une entidre 
satisfaction Je vous remerce d’avoir # bien rendu dans votre 
langue un ouvrage dont Je sujet a pour votre pays un intérét 
encore plus grand que pour le mien, et je vous pne d’agréer 
aussi les assurances de ma haute considération 

MIGNET 


T am glad to find that seyeral emment critical 
authorities parjicjpate mm the lygh opmion which I 
entertain of the litetary mefit’antl historical value of 
thid work, and I am proud to have mtroduced to 
English readers a book an every respect worthy to rank 
with Whierry’s \ History of the Norman Conquest,” and 
Giizot’s “ Hastery of the Engheh Revolution ” 


In conclumon, I have to express my obligations to 


Mias Hoss, far a tranalation of the last two chapters 
which i was unable, from want of time, to execute 


myself, 
ANDREW R. SCOBLE. 


Lonpon, Angus 26:4, 1851 
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THE resolution which Mary Stuart had taken, to scek 
refuge mm Llizabcth’s dommuons, was dcstincd to produce 
the most fital results She ought easily have with- 
drawn to France, 01 1emained for some time without 
danger in the south of Scotland, until she had nego- 
ciated a retreat into some place of safity * It would 


* Lord Herries thus expresses himself on this subjcct tn a letter which he addressed 
to Mary Stuart on the 28th June 1568 and which Mio Teulct has pruted from the 
ongiual in the National Library at Paris © Devant que sa Magesté partoit d Escoase 
je lu offrey, a peine de perdre ma teste et tout cu q ic ) ay au monde qu elle demour 
roit seurement au pais ou elle estoit | espace de quarente jours, et apres, selon son bon 
plauwsir qu elie pourroyt prendre ls voye de France ou de Dumbarton Car lors, i 
ny avoit ennemys plus pres de soixante milles Teulet vol 1 p 234 
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even have been better for her to have fallen into the 
hands of her revolted subjects, for although they would 
have again imprisoned her, they would not have put her 
to death. Indeed, as no one could govern them for any 
jengthened period,—as their restless disposition, un- 
certain character, and changing interests, quickly 
destroyed their obedience, and transferred the exercise 
of the supreme authority from one hand to another,—it 
is very probable that they would ere long have released 
her from captivity and restored her to her throne A 
very different fate, however, awaited her in England 
Before she crossed the Solway Frith, sho wrote to 
Elizabeth from Dundrennan Abbey to 1equest an 
asyluux. Her letter runs thus “ My very dear sister, 
without giving you a nirrative of all my misfortunes, 
since they must be known to you already, I will tell 
you that those of my subjects whom I have most 
benefitted, and who were under the greatest obligations 
to mo, after having revolted against me, kept me in 
prison, and treated me with the utmost indignity, have 
at last entircly driven me from my kimgdom, and 
reduced me to such a condition that, after God, I 
have no hope in any one but you”* No sooner had 
she arrived at Workington than, on the 17th of May, 
she addressed to her a longer and most touching letter, 
to crave her gcnerous assistance against the rebelhous 
Scotch, who had violated the royal prerogative in her 


* Labanoff vol n pp. 71 «2 
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person After giving an account of their persevering 
aggressions and her final defeat, she went on to say 
‘God, mn lus infimte goodness, has preserved me, for 
I found refuge with Lord Herries, with whom and some 
other lords I am come into your country, being assured 
that, on learmng thew cruelty and how they have 
treated me, you will, according to your kind disposition 
and the trust that I place m you not only receive me 
for the preservation of my life, but aid and assist me 
in my just quarrel, and summon other princes to do 
the hke It 1s my earnest request that your Majesty 
will send for me as soon as possible, for my condition 1s 
pitiable, not to say for a Queen, but even for a simple 
gentlewoman I have no othe: dress than that m 
which I escaped from the field , my first day's ride was 
sixty miles across the country, and I have not since 
dared to travel except by mght, as I hope to prove to 
you, if it pleases you to take pity on my extreme 
misfortune ” * 

The Queen of England, far from acceding to Mary 
Stuart’s request, soon dispelled all her hopes On 
learning that her former rival had fallen into her hands 
she was somewhat at a loss what course to pursue 
Should she take her back to Scotland in triumph ? 
should she simply grant her hospitality in England ? or 
should she permit her freely to retire to France? 


® She concluded thus letter by presenting “her humble recommendations” and 
signed herself “your very faithful and affectionate good sister and escaped prisoner 


Labanoff, vol. u. pp 76 77 : 
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These three courses were open to her, and seemed to 
be an conformity either to the feelings which she had 
displayed towaids Mary Stuart as a relative, or to the 
obligations which she owed to het asa Queen But in 
her opimon, all these three courses were fraught with 
danger She feared that if Mary Stuart regamed her 
throne, she would make some arrangement with the 
Court of Rome and the Catholic Princes of the Con 
tinent, for the purpose of overthrowing the Protestant 
party in Scotland, and would then resume her 
pretensions to the crown of England. In the sccond 
place, if she remained at hibeity in England, she might 
become a permanent cause of ogitation, a centre for the 
intrigues and plots of the numerous and powerful body 
of English Catholics, who, considermg her to be their 
logitimate soveieiyn, would enter readily into any 
scheme she night propose and would probably revolt 
m her favou. Lastly, if she retued into France, she 
might, um concert with her uncles and their alles, 
prepare a mulitary capcdition for the subjugation of 
Scotland, which would compel Elizabeth to maintain 
the authority of the Regent and defend the interests of 
Protestantism i that country, and would eapose her to 
the formidable conscquences of another confhct Her 
own experience had Iced he to believe that positions 
were stronger than plomuses, and the necessities of 
policy supeiior to the sentiments of gratitude , and she 
could not conceive it possible that Mary Stuart could 
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become he: devoted fmend and affectionate kinswoman, 
as she had promised * She therefore listened only to 
the dictates of State-policy, which had been her sole 
guide for nearly forty years , and she resolved to keep 
in her hands the imprudent Queen who had thrown 
herself upon her generosity By so doing, she hoped 
to be able to ensure her preponderance in Scotland and 
to consolidate her strength m England 

But under what pretext could she detain within her 
realm a princess who wis her relative and equal, who 
had done her no wrong and over whom she had no 
junsdiction ? Such a pretext she quickly discovered 
Mary Stuart was +t first conducted with all the honour 
due to her rank from Workington to Cockermouth, and 
from Cockermouth to Carhsle There she was strictly 
watched, 1n obedience to 1 warrant sent by Elizabeth 
to the Shenffs and Justices of the Pcace of Cumberlind, 
ordering them to take all necessary measures to prevent 
her escape + At the same time Lady Scrope, sister to 
the Duke of Norfolk ws sent to wait upon her, Sir 
Wilham Drury was directed to send fifty soldiers from 
Berwick to Carlsle ,f and Lord Scrope, the warden of 
that part of the bordcr, and Sir Francis Knollys, the 
Vice-Chamberlain, were despatched to thit city with 
secret instructions to guard the Queen of Scotland as 


* Letter from Mary Stuart to Klizabeth 28th Mav 1568 Labanoff, vol u, 
p 81 Anderson vol iv p 46 + Vytler vol ws p 45 

t Vetter from Bochetel de la Forest to Charles 1X , London, 22nd Mav 1568 
Teulet, vol 1 p 220 
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cluaghy ss:thoagh she were already a-prsoner,, They;; 
were alsb ito~ convey to‘her letters of condolence frottii 
Elisabeth, and to mform her that their , mistrepa, 
eympathised greatly with her musfortunes, but conld, 
not receive her until she had proved her mnocence: of 
her hnsband’s murder * The necessity for this pre-; 
hmunary justification was the means that Blzaheth had 
devised for keepmg her from her presence, and detammg 
her im her dominions. 

; On the 29th of May, Lord Scrope and Sir Francs 
Knollys were admitted mto Mary Stuart’s presence, and 
dehvered their message When they had informed her 
of ‘the hypocritical regret and offensive refusal of their 
mistress, Mary Stuart, with tears in her eyes, sorrow- 
fully complamed that the answer of the Queen her 
sigter was 80 little m conformity with her expectations. 
She indignantly protested against the amputations that 
had been cast upon her, and said that her unworthy 
subjects had musrepreaented her conduct that they 
mught the more easily overthrow her authonty She 
preasingly renewed her request that the Queen her 
suter would either aid her to vanquish their rebellion, 
or permit her to go to the Contment to mvoke the 
assistance of her relatives and allies, who would not 
refuse either to receive or succour her The dignity 
of her attitude, the eloquence of her language, the 
kenhess of her yudgment, and the courage she displayed 


a - 
bd Andoreon, vol. iv,, and to the Carl 
ged wee ioe, pp. 53,54. Lard Sdrope and Knoliys Queen Carlicle, 
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undet her reverses, made a deep impression upon 
Bhsabeth’s envoys.* Struck by those amuable and 
brithant qualrties for which she was so remarkable, 
they demeted her, in their letters to their mistress, as 
a woman of smgularly resolute character, ready to 
recommence the struggle on the very day after she had 
suffered a defeat. + 

After her conference with Lord Scrope and Sir 
Francis Knollys, Mary Stuart despatched Lords Fleming 
and Herries to London, to endeavour to raise a loan 
upon the security of her mcome as Queen Dowager of 
France{t The money thus obtained would have served 
to maintain her partisans in Scotland, whom Murray had 
pursued with determined severity ever since the battle of 
Langside Dumbarton Castle still held out for her The 
southern districts of the kingdom were still strongly 
attached to her cause, and the northern parts had suf- 
fered very little from the war, as their mihtary contin- 
gents had arrived too late to take any part in the battle 
Mary therefore despatched from Carlisle a warrant to 
the Earl of Huntly, authorsmg him to reorganuwe her 
party § Hernes and Ilemng were entrusted with a let- 
ter to Ehzabeth, beggmg her to come to her asmstance, 

© © We fownd hyr in byr anewers to have an eloquent tonge and a ducreet hedd 
and it seemethe by hyr doyngs that she hath stowte courage and liberalle harte 


adjoyned therunto.” Anderson vol iv pp. 5% 54 Lord Scropo and Knollys to 


the Queen, Carlisle, 29th Mav 1568 
+ Knollys gives « very curious descnption of her in his letter to Cecil on the 
1Jth June 1568. Anderson vol iv pp, 71, 72 
$ Instructions to Lord Fleming Tabanoff vol ii. pp 86—90 
§ Labanoff vol. fi. pp. 94, 95 
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ae whe was ‘bound to do by the ties of neghbéur- 
hood and relationship, by the promises of frendsinp, 
aad by the duties of royalty In this letter she 
expressed her ardent desire “to be admitted, with all 
diligence and without ccremony, to an interview with 
her, that she might make known her wrongs, and vin- 
dicate herself from the false aspersions which had been 
cast upon her by her ungratcful subjecta”* If Ehva- 
beth would not consent either to receive her at her 
Court or to assist her in Scotland, she requested permis- 
ston to leave her dommuons, and seek the aid of some 
other monarch Lord Flemmg was to proceed to 
France on her behalf Mary Stuart sent by him most 
touchmg and politic letters to Charles 1X , Catherine 
de Medici, and the Cardinal of Lorraine + In these 
letters she besought the French Court to dehver her 
from her unfortunate position by sending two thousand 
mfantry to the rehef of Dumbarton , by furnishing the 
money and acooutrements necessary for the equipment 
and maintenance of five hundred horse-soldiers, by 
sending artillery and ammunition to enable her to 
recover the other fortresses of Scotland , and by bestow- 
ming the order of St. Michael on two or three of those 
noblemen who had especially distingushed themselves 
by their valour and devotion to her cause, in order to 
encourage the others, and confirm them in their fidehty { 


* Letter from Mary Stuart to Elizabeth, 20th May, 1568. Tabane, vel. fi., p. 80. 
+ Labanoff, vol ii., pp. 7, 86, 91 ~ Labanof, vol il., pp. 87, 88 
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Ehyabeth yielded to none of Mary Stuart's requests, 
but, according te her custom, she did not give an open 
and decided refusal She deceived Mary Stuart, that 
she might not render her desperate. She therefore 
adroitly seized upon the offer which that too confiding 
Princess had made to exculpate herself before her, and 
interpreted 1t as an acknowledgment of her jumsdiction 
The Regent Murray also seomed inclined to accept her 
judgment in the matter On learnmg that the fugitive 
Queen was at Carlisle, he hid sent to Elizabeth to 
express his readiness to prove before her Mary’s culpa- 
bility, and the justice of her deposition IIe even con- 
sented, it 1s said, to enter himself prisoner in the Tower 
of London, 1f he did not furnish the most ample evidence 
of her guilt * This proposal of both parties to vindi- 
cate themselves before Ehzabcth was turned to her own 
advantage by that artful Queen Changing an offer of 
explanation into a pledge of defence, she resolved to 
constrain Mary to prove her imnocence of Darnley’s 
murder, which was charged upon her by Murray, and 
Murray to clear himself from tho accusation of rebellion 
which was brought against him by Mary She affected, 
however, that her only object m accepting the office of 
arbitrator between them, was to obtam an opportunity 
of reconcihng them to each other 

After having made the two envoys of the Queen of 


«© MS. letters, State Paper Office Drury to Cecil, 22nd May and 17th June, 
1868 Tytler vol wi, p 47 
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Seotland wait for some time, she admitted them to an 
sadience* They carnestly besought her to embrace 
the cause of their mistress, and she displayed great 
willingness to do so“ But,” she added, “her subjects 
have disseminated throughout the world a scandalous 
and disgraceful report, of which she 1s well aware , her 
honour and minc require that the matter should be 
looked into—not that I should constitute myself her 
judge, but that I should enquire of her aceusers what 
cause they have to speak thus of her, and by what night 
they havo seized her person her crown, her fortresses, 
and all her property, in domg which they cannot be 
excusable” ‘But, madam,” said Lord Hermes, “1f 1t 
should appear to be otherwise, which God forbid ?” 
“ Evon then,” she rephed, “I would not fail to arrange 
with her subjects, in the bost and most careful manner 
possible, so as to secure her honour and provide for 
ther safety ”+ When however, Herries requested that 
his mistress might be allowed to withdraw to the Con- 
tinent, or at all events, to return to Scotland in the 
httle boat which had brought her over to England, 
Elaabeth absolutely refused. “As for the passage of 
my good sister into France,” she said, “I will not prove 
myself so imprudent as to permit it, and be thus held 
in low esteem among other Princes. When she was 
there before, the King her husband assumed for her the 

© Latter frem Bachetel de le Forest to Charles [X., 28th June, 1368. Teulet, 


vol. il, p. 236 
+ Lord Herries to Mary Stuart, 26th Jane, 1568. Teulet, vel. it, p. 237 
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title and arms belonging to my crown, though I was 
then ahve, and I will not place myself again m such 
embarrassing circumstances As for her return 
unto Scotland m the humble conveyance which you 
have mentioned, since she hag come into my country, 
it would be neither to her honour nor to mime for her 
to go back , and besides, 1t would not be to her advan- 
tage to doso”* She therefore persisted in adhermg 
to the plan which she had formed, and promised to act 
on Mary Stuart’s behalf with an earnestness of friend- 
ship which she was far from feelmg + 

As she was especially afraid of the intervention of 
France in the affairs of Scotland, she would not allow 
Lord Fleming to proceed to the court of Charles IX f 
She had already despatched Mr Middlemore to announce 
to Mary Stuart and to Murray her imtention to arbitrate 
between them. Muiddlemore was to demand a suspen- 
sion of hostilities in Scotland,§ where the victorious 
Regent, at the head of an army of six thousand men, 
was engaged in crushing lus enemies, and imposing 

* Lord Hernes to Mary Stuart, 28th June 1568 Teulet vol n p 288 
She expressed herself in the same language to the Spanish Ambasendor Don 
Gusman de Silva, who wrote thus to Philip IT Porque dexarla yr a Franc 
no la haria en ninguna manera y torndr a su reino sola, haviendose metido en 
aus manos, seria gran dishonor suyo y deste reino haviendose venido a soccorrer 
ael y que tenerla con libertad en este reino por Jas preteneas que tenia a Ia 
corona, era peligroso, porque saliendo algunas veces, como Jo hana podia satisfazer 
al pueblo de las cosas passadas y ganarle © MS despatch from Qusman de Silva to 

If, 3rd July, 1568. Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 820 

+ Bochetel de la Forest wrote to Catherine de Vedic: on the 24th of June that 
this conduct was only “ subterfuges et delayemens Teulet, vol 1 p 230 

T * Quant & Fiemmynyg, ceete Royne Iny a dényé tout & plat son passeport.’ 


Bochelet de la Forest to Charles IX 19th June, 1568  Teulet, vol. ii p. 228 
$ “Some privat instructions to Mr Midlemore” Anderson vol iv p 67 
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tipoti all obedience to the young Kmg* Elizabeth was 
not satisfied with doing this service only to Mary's 
party In order to inspire that princess with greater 
vonfidence, she wrote a severe letter to Murray, im 
which she declared that she was both surprnsed and 
shocked at the acts to which he was indebted for his 
elevation, and by which the Queen of Scotland had becn 
deprived of her throne “All these things,” she wrote, 
“cannot but sound very strange in the ears of us, being 
a Prince Sovereign hanng domimions and subjects com- 
mitted to our power, as she had For remedy whereof 
she requireth our aid, as her next cousin and neigh- 
bour , and for justification of her whole cause, 13 con- 
tent to commit the hearing and ordering of the same 
simply to us We have thought good and necessary, 
not only to :mpart thus much unto you wherewith she 
thargeth you, and others jomed with you, but also to 
require and advise you utterly to forbear from all man- 
ner of hostilty and persecution against all such as have 
lately taken part with the said Queen, and to suspend 
all manner of actions and proceedings against them, 
both by law and arms, and to impart unto us plamly 
and sufficiently all that which shall be meet to mform 
us of the truth for your defence in such weighty crimes 
and causes as the said Queen hath already or shall here- 
after object against you, contrary to the duty of natural 


* Letter from Knollys to Cecil, 12th June, 1568 Anderson vol iv. p 77 
Tytler, vol. vi, p 46 
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born, subjects , so that we, beng duly unformed on all 
parts,;may, by the assistance of God’s grace, direct our 
actions and orders principally to his glory, and next to 
the conservation of our own honour im the sight of all 
other princes, and finally to the maintenance and mcrease 
of peace and concord betwixt both these two realms,” * 

Middlemore arrived at Carhsle on the 13th of 
June, and was admitted to an audience of the Queen 
of Scotland on the following moimng, m presence of 
Lord Scrope and Vice-Chambeilam Knollys Le told 
her, m rather, harsh language, that tho Queen his 
mistress, out of regard for he: own reputation, could 
not grant her a personal interview until she had proved 
she was inocent of he: husband’s murder Mary 
complained bitterly of this insult, and demanded if she 
were a prisoner Middlemore icplied that she was 
not , but dissuaded her from seckmmg an interview with 
the Queen of England, on the ground that her cnemies, 
who alieady suspected Elizabcth’s partiality towards 
her, would thereby be mduced to reject her judgment 
“If it could please you,” he addcd, “ to forbear until 
some good trial be made of your imnocency, then you 
would see with what love, with what heart, and with 
what joy her majesty would both receive you and 
embrace you, yea, and do every thing for you that you 
could desire ” + 


* Letter from Elizabeth to Wfurray 8ch June, 1568 Anderson, vul. iv, 
pp 68-70 

+ Letter from Middlemotre to C cil ldth June 15°8 Anderson vol iv 
pp 81—87 
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( At these words, sudgment and trial, Mary's sprit 
rose *I have no other judge but God,” she exclaumed , 
“neither can any take upon themselves to yudge of me 
Of my own free will, indeed, and according to the good 
trust I reposed in the Queen my sister, I offered to 
make her the judge of my cause But how can that 
be, when she will not suffer me to come to her?” * 
In spite of all Middlemore’s efforts to re-assure her by 
communicating to her Elizabeth's letter to Murray, and 
affirming that the tmal would assuredly end m the 
discomfiture of her encmies, and her own restoration to 
honour and authority, Mary demanded either to be 
admitted to an interview with Elizabeth, or to be 
promptly supplied with assistance, or to be permitted 
to go elsewhere to obtam means for returning into her 
kingdom, and punishing her rebellious subjects + 

On the same day, whilst still agitated by her con- 
versation with Middlemore, she wrote a pathetic and 
apinted letter to Elizabeth She was astonished, she 
said, that the Queen of England refused to see her, on 
the ground that such a step would tend to her dis- 
honour “ Alas! madam,” she contmued, “when did 
you ever hear that a Prince was blamed for hstening m 
person to the complamts of those who aver that they 
are falsely accused?” She then mdignantly protested 
agaimst the insultmg proposal that she should enter into 


* Letter from Middlemore to Cecil 14th June 1368, Anderson, vol. iv., p. 87 
tT Ibid. p. 88. 
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& controversy with her subjects “Remove from your 
mind, madam,” she exclaimed, “ the idea that I came 
here for the preservation of my life (for neither the 
world nor the whole of Scotland have rejected me), 
but I came to regam my honour, and to request aid to 
chastise my false accusers, not to reply to them as 
though they were my equals, but to accuse them before 
you, whom I chose m preference to all other princes, as 
being my nearest relative, and staunch friend domg 
you, as ] supposed, an honour m naming you the 
restorer of a Quoen, who expected to receive tlus 
benefit at your hands 1 find, however, to my great 
regret, that you have put another mterpretation on 
what I have done” She then besought Eliz.beth not 
to do her a greater wiong than had becn done her 
even by her enemies, and concluded with these words 
“J neither can nor will reply to their false accusations, 
and justify myself as a defcndant against my own 
subjects. They and I, madam, are in no respect on 
an equality, and even were I to be kept prisoner here, 
I would rather dic than submit to this indignity ” * 

If Mary Stuart had mamtaincd tlus haughty bearing, 
and persisted in this determined refusal, Elizabeth 
would have been unable to bring her to tral, and would 
have found it very difficult to detain her in captivity 
All the Princes of Europe manifested a lively interest m 


* Letter from Mary Stuart to Queen Elizabeth, 13th June, 1568 Labenoff, 
vol u., pp. 96—100 
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the fate of a princess, whose cause was the cause of 
royalty itself* Charles IX , and Phihp II, to both of 
whom the unfortunate Mary had addressed her com- 
plaints and entrcaties, were, however, unable to give her 
any immediate assistance The former had only just 
emerged from the second civil war, and was on the point 
of eugagimy in a third, destmed to be longer and more 
violent than those which had preceded it The latter was 
fully occupicd in repressing the msurrection which the 
excesses of his govcrnors and the bigotry of his religious 
zeal had cxuted im the Ncthcrlands, and in opposing the 
Moors who had becn driven to revolt m the mountains of 
Granada, by the scvcrity of lus home administration 
But they had both interccded with Elizabeth on behalf 
of Mary Stuart Philip II scent special structions to 
his ambassador, Gusmin de Silva, on the subject , + 
and Montmorm, the envoy of Charles IX, after having 
strongly recommended Mary Stuart to Khzabeth s 
favour in the name of the King and Queen-mother of 
France { paid her a visit at Carlisle § In that fortress 

* Catherine de Modict wrote to Elizabeth on the 26th May, 1568 to say that her 
son and herself were fully assured that Mary Stuart wonld receive “toute | ayde, 
faveur secours, et amitié que une princesac, affligee comme elle cst, doibt espérer de 
vous, ct que vous demeurcrez en la mesme opinyon en laquelle vous avez esté qui 
est qu il fault que les princes sc secourcnt les ungs les aultres pour chastier et pumier 
les subjects que se eslévent contre eulx et sont rebelles & leurs souverains, et d’autant 
que cecy nous touche A tous, et que nous debvions embraseer le farct ot protection de 
cette Royne desolée et affligée, pour la remectre en sa hberte et en} auctorité que 
Diow luy adonné et laquelle de droict et equité luy appartient, et non A aultre “ 
Anderson vol iv p 45 + Gonzalez Apuntamientos, p. 83 

= Catherine de Medic: to Elizabeth 26th May 1567 Anderson, vol iv, p. 44 , 


§ Letter from Bochetel de la Furest to Charles IX., 19th July, 1568 Toulet 
vol fi., pp. 226 229 
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he found the former Queen of France, and the fugitive 
Queen of Scotland, reduced to the condition of a 
prisoner “The room which she occupies,” he stated, 
on his return from Carlisle, “is gloomy, bemg hghted 
only by one casement, latticed with iron bars You 
go to it through three other rooms, which are guarded 
and occupied by hackbutters In the last of these, 
which forms the antechamber to the Queon’s apartment, 
resides Lord Scrope, the governor of the border dis- 
tricts The Queen has only three of her women with 
her Her servants and domestics sleep out of the 
castle The doors are not opened until ten o’clock in 
the mormng The Qucen 1s vlowed to go as far as 
the church in the town, but she 1s alwvys accompanied 
by a hundred hackbutters She requested Scrope to 
send her a priest to say mass , but he answered that 
there were no priests in England ” * 

Mary Stuart was thus deceived in her confidenco, 
thwarted 1n her intentions, threatened m her honour, 
subjected to peisonal restraint, and denied the freo 


* This is the description given by Gusman de Silva, from information supplied him 
by Montmorin, of Mary Stuarts residence and treatment at Carlslo in the post- 
script to his despatch to Philp II, dated 27th June 1568 Dhce que csta en una 
pleza oscura, porque no tiene sino una ventanilla, pefia con fuerte reja do hierro 
y que tiene Ja Reina en su compaiiia trea s las mugeres de las suyas y que hay dos d 
trues piezas antes de adonde esta, y en todas hay guaida de arcabuzerus ycn la puza que 
esta antes de la Reyna esta milord Scroop, que es cl gobernador de aquella frenters 
& la parte de Carlel y quo ls entran 4 scrvir 4 la mesa algunos de sus criades 
Eecoceses, pero que duermen fuera del castillo y salen temprano @ la tarde y el 
castillo no se sbre hasta Jas diez del dio y que Ia dejan salir baste le yglesin del 
lugar para que pueda hacer algun eyercicio, pero van cov ella cren arcabuzeros no va 
& hora que se hacen sus officios y que hay pedido un sacerdote & Seroop, y ha le 
respendido que no le hay en Inglaterra.” Archives of Simancas, Estado Inglaterra, 
fol. 820 
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exercise of her religon Montmonn left England 
without having obtained anything more than empty 
promises from Elizabeth Then, giving up all hope of 
assistance from the Queen of England,* Mary turned 
her entreaties to the Princes of the Contiment+ She 
issued a manifesto summoning them to her defence ,{ 
and in a letter to her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
she drow a lamentable picture of her own distressing 
position, and the nusfortunes of those of her subjects 
who still remained faithful to her “TI entreat you,” 
she says, “to have pity on the honour of your poor 
niece, and to procure for me the support I need Mean- 
wiule, I beseech you to send me some money, for I 
have none wherewith to buy either food or clothing 
The Queen of England has sent me a little linen, and 
supplies me with one dish The rest I have borrowed, 
but I can got no more You will share in thus disgrace 
God 1s subjecting me to a hard tral nevertheless, rest 
assured that I shall dic a Catholic God will quickly 
remove me from these misernes, for I have suffered 
insults, calumnies, imprisonment, hunger, cold, heat , 


® When Montmonn returned to London, Mary wrote thus to Elizabeth on tho 
2ist June “Tl faut que je supplie et le Roy de France et celu: d Espagne, # ni 
woulés avoir respect, d svoir ceguard & ma juste querelle et me remettent en mon 
Hea” Labanoff vol i p 110 

+ On the 2lat of Juno she wrote to Gusman de Silva, and on the lith July to 
Philip IT., two letters which have not hitherto been published but which will be 
found in Appendix I They are copied from the originals in the Archives of Simancas, 
Fnglatorra, fol 820 ler letters to Charles IX and Catherine de Medic: are in 
Labenoff vol, fi., pp. 112, 128, 

t A French copy of this manifesto will be found in Teulet, vol ii., pp. 941-259 
and an Ytalien translation of the sume, taken from the Archives of the Medici at 
Florence, fs printed in Labanoff, vol. vii pp 318—S28 
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fight, without knowing whither to go, for nmety-two 
miles across the country without stopping or dismounting, 
and then being obliged to sleep on the hard ground, 
and drink sour milk, and eat oatmeal without bread , 
and at last I am come into this country, where, as a 
reward, I am nothing better than a prisoner, and 
meanwhile the houses of my servants are pulled down, 
and I cannot assist them, and my servants themselves 
are hanged and I cannot recompense them ”* 

Her pathetic appeals to the Catholic powers of the 
Continent produced only unproductive tokens of interest 
mm her fate+ Even had not the Kings of France and 
Spain been utterly unable at that time to engage in 
any foreign expedition, they would have hesitated to 
assist her through fear of each other, and particularly 
of Ehzabeth, whom they were obliged to humour lest 
she should openly protect the msurgent Netherlanders 
and the French Calvimsts Mary Stuart, therefore, 

* Letter from Mary Stuart to the Cardinal of Lorraine 21st June 1568 Labanoff 
vol n pp 117, 118 

+ In the lettr in which she impl res the assistance of all monarchs, she says 

Sg Majesté sest mise en Angleterre ou ello attendcit secours et faveur de la 
Royne dudict pays mais & ccste heure elle n y voit apparcnce sinon que de ce 
costé 1a elle est frustree de ce quelle n espéroit parquoy se tr uvant en tclle 
affiiction elle pre ct exborte tous les princes Chrestiens par cest amour qu ilz portent 
& nostre Seigneur Jévus-Chnst duquel ils tiinnent leurs noms et leurs estate et par 
la révérence quils ont & sa saincte Fglise, et finalement par J affection et desir qu ils 
ont & la conservation deux et de leur postenté vouluir aidir ccate pauvre dame 
oppresseé si cruellement par la desloyaute et trahison de si malheureux et inicques 
subjectz, & celle fin que ce detestable et hormble exemple ne demeure nnpugny ainz 
que par Ja les aultres subjectz appreignent qu attemptcr ccntre leurs souverains, c est 
la commune querelle des princes, pour estre contre toutes bonnes low et coutumes. 
Autrement par la tolérance de telle présomption 11 ny « doute que plusieurs ne 
veulent imiter ceux-ci en cest endroict, comme ils ont desja faict en aultres choses, 


et que Insolence des aultres ne passe ceste-cy #11 est possible” Teulet, vol. it, 
p 252 
o2 
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speedily found herself obliged to submit to the will of 
the Queen of England The Regent of Scotland had 
already acknowledged her jurisdiction On receiving 
at Dumfries the imperious message which she had sent 
lum by Middlemore, Murray had expressed his readiness 
to appear before Elizabeth to defend himself, and accuse 
his sister* Ho had suspended hostilties against 
Mary’s partisans,+ but this did not prevent him from 
obtaming from Parliament declarations of forfeiture 
against the most able and active of his opponents 
Among these were the Archbishop of St Andrews, 
Lord Claud Hamulton, and the Bishop of Ross { 

But how was Mary Stuart’s resistance to be overcome? 
Elizabeth foarful that she might escape had already 
given orders that the Scotch should not be allowed that 
freedom of access to the royal prisoner, which had at 
first been granted them By thus rendenmng her isolation 
more complete, she hoped to increase her weakness The 
Pnivy Council of Enzland, when consulted on the subject, 
acted in strict conformity to her wishes They decided 
unanimously that Queen Mary should be removed from 
the frontier to some place in the mterior of the kingdom 
They maintamed, moreover, that in virtue of the ancient 
feudal superiority of the crown of England over that of 

* MS lettor Stato Paper Office Murray to Cecil, 22nd June, 1568 Tytler 
vol vi | 58 Murray's Answer to Middlemore, 22nd June, 1568 im Goodall s 
Examination of the letters ssid to be wntten by Mary Queen of Scots, to James, Earl 
of Bothwell vp! ii p. 75 (kdinburgh, 1754) 


tT M&. letter, State Paper Office, Drury to Cecil, 17th June, 1568 Tytler, 
vol vi, p. 52 = Anderson, vol iv., pp. 125 126 
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Scotland—a superiority which had frequently been 
asserted by the one, and as frequently demed by the 
other—Queen Mary might be brought to trial , that the 
wish which she had expressed to be restored to her 
throne before her mnocence had been proved, or else 
permitted to withdraw to Franco before sho had beon 
tried, was equally opposed to the honour and safcty of 
Ehzabeth , but that, after her cause and Justification 
had been thoroughly examined, she should be taken 
back to her kmgdom and restored to he: authority * 
First of all, however it was dctermined to transfor 
her to a safer place Under the pretext of bimging 
her nearer to Ehzabeth, Sir George Bowes, on the 13th 
of July, came with a strung escort, wd conducted her, 
in spite of her 1emonstrances frum C ulisie to Bolton + 
Here were renewed, with greater success Ehiabcth’s 
persevering endcavours to induce Mury Stuart, whose 
powers of resistance were weakcned by discouragement, 
to acknowledge her jurisdiction Lord Herries, gained 
over by false pronuses, 1epaircd to Bolton and informed 
the Queen his mustrcss, that Elizabeth desircd to 
examine into her affaus, not as a judge, but as her dear 
cousin and fmend, with the intention of restoring her to 
* “ A memonall of the consultation of the Pnvy Council of Fngland touchmg the 
Quene of Scotts, June 20 1568 Insent the I id Aceyxr (Bacon) the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Marquis of Northampton the Lord Steward (Karl of Pembroke) the 
Earls of Arundel Bedford, and Leicester the Lord Admiral (Clinton) the Lord 


Chamberlam (Howard) Mr Secretary (Cecil), Mr Sadler and Mr Mildmay 


Anderson, vol iv pp 102—106 
+ Bolton was a castle belonging to Lord Scrope, in Yorkshire Labanoff, vol fi, 


p. 138 
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her throne, even by force of arms, if she proved her 
innocence, and of making arrangements, without war or 
disturbance, between her and her subjects, 1f the latter 
should adduce satisfactory reasons for their conduct 
towards her To this promisc, Elizabeth annexed as 
conditions, that Mary should renounce all claim to the 
crown of England during the life of the present Queen 
or her issue , that she should forsake the league with 
France, and, abandoning the mass, receive the Common 
Prayer after the form of England * 

After two months of negociation, Mary Stuart allowed 
herself to be convinced, and yielded She consented 
that a conference should be held, at which her differ- 
ences with her subjects should be submitted to the 
decision of Commissioners appointed by Elizabeth, with 
the sole object of putting an cnd to those diffcrences, 
and without any prejudice to her mghts as a Queen, to 
her honour as a woman, or to her claims as heir to the 
crown of England + Whilst Elzabeth was giving all 
these assurances to the captive Queen, she suggested 

* Letter from Knollys to Cectl 28th July, 1568 Anderson vol iv, p 109—114 

+ Ia a letter which she wrote to Elinbeth on the 28th of July 1568 she ex 
plained her change of resolution on this sul ject by the formal promises of Elizabeth 
“ Toutesfoyes, sur votre parollce, 11 nest men que je n entreprisse, car je ne doubtay 
jamaye de votre honneur et royalle fidélitay, ayns seray contante selon que milord 
Heris ma requis de votre part, que deus, quels qu il vous plaira, viennent, m assurant 
que scaurés bien choir gens de qualitay pour s: importante charge Cela fact Mora 
ou Morton ou tous deux, comme prinsipaulx, & qui Je soubtien de cette cause est 
attribué contre moy pourront venir comme desirés, pour prandre aveques eulx tel 
ordre que bon vous semblera mm usant moy comme leur Royne, sellon la promeme de 
tmilord Hoeris en votre nom, saus préjudisier & mon honneur couronne, estast ou droyt, 


a je pulses avoir comme plus prosche de votre sang” Labanoff, vol. ii., pp. 140 
41 aud Haynes's Collection of State Papors, p. 468 (London 1740) 
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hopes of a very different nature to the Regent Murray 
“ Whereas we hear say,” she wrote ‘ that certain reports 
are made m sundry parts of Scotland, that whatsoever 
should fall out now upon the heaiing of the Queen of 
Scots’ cause, m any proof to convince or acquit the said 
Queen concerning the horrible murder of her late 
husband our cousin, we have dcte:mmed to restore hor 
to her kingdom and government we do so much mushke 
hereof, as we cannot cndure tho same to receive any 
credit , and therefore we have thought good to assure 
you, that the same is untruly deviscd by the authors to 
our dishonour For as we have becn always certified 
from our said sister, both by her Icttcrs and messges, 
that she is by no mews guilty o1 participint of that 
murder, (which we wish to be truc) so surcly if she 
should be found justly to be guilty theicof, as hath 
been reported of her, (whcroof we would be vary sonry,) 
then, indeed, 1t should buhove us to consider othe wise 
of her cause than to satisfy her desue m restitution of 
her to the government of that kmgdoum And so we 
would have you and all others think, that should be 
disposed to conceive houourably of us nd our actions ”* 
Thus Ehzabeth mduced Mary Stuart to acknowledge 
her jurisdiction, by promising to restore her to her 
throne if she would accept an arbitration which could 
do her no injury, and persuaded Murray to yield to 


* Letter from Eluabeth to Murray, 20th Seytember 1568 Robertson, 
Appendix 28 
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her authority by giving him hopes that he would be con- 
firmed in the Regency, if he adduced evidence to prove 
his sister's guilt, and to justify her detention in captivity 

A conference having thus been agreed on by both 
parties, hostilities were suspended m Scotland until 
Elizabeth had attempted her proffered mediation * 
Mary Stuart herself enjomed the Larls of Argyle and 
Huntly—who had held a convention at Largs, on the 
28th of July, with a large number of the Scottish 
nobility,+ and were preparing to recommence the war 
—to lay down their arms { She chose for her Commus- 
sioners to the conftrence, wluch was appomted to be 
held at York, Lesley, the Bishop of Ross, Lords Herries, 
Boyd, and Livingston, Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, 
and Sir James Cockburn of Skulng$ The Regent 
was summoned to appear in person, and he repaired to 
York, accompanied by the Earl of Morton, the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Orkney, Lord Lindsay, and Robert 
Pitcairn, the Commendator of Dunfermhne || To them 
he added as assistants, the celebrated Dr Georgo 
Buchanan, Sir James Makgill the Clerk-registor, and 


® Tytler, vol wp. 57 

+ Tho confederates, among whom wer the Archbishop of St Andrews, the Earls 
of Huntly, Argyle, Crawford, Errol, Rothes, Cassillis, Eglinton and Caithness, the 
Bishop of Ross, the Lords Fleming Sanquhar, Omlvy Boyd, Oliphant, Drummond, 
Borthwick Maxwell, Somerville Forbes, and Yester, wrote a letter to Elizabeth, on 
the samo day in favour of their Queen. This letter is printed in Anderson, vol 1+., 
pp- 120-324 They also wrote to the Duke of Alva to request his assistance. 
Tytler, vol, vi. p. 54, > Tytler, vol vi p. 56 

§ Anderson, vol iv, part 2, pp. 33, 34. 

§ Their commission was drawn up in the name of the young King Anderson 
val. iv rm part 2, p- 83 
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Mr Secretary Lethington, whom he already suspected 
of a return to his attachment to the Queens cause, and 
dreaded to leave behind hm* Queen Elizabeth 
directed the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and 
Sir Ralph Sadler to appeat on her part+ The first of 
these was Earl-Marshal of the kingdom, and the most 
powerful noble in England , the second held the mil- 
tary command of the northern districts, and was 
President of the Council at York , and the tlurd was 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, a member of the 
Privy Council, and a statesman who had long been 
employed in affairs of an important and delicate nature 
All three were strongly attached to the Protestant 
cause, and appeared to be devoted m their fidclity to 
their sovereign 

Mary Stuart had taken tlis important resolution 
without consultmg the Bishop of Ross When this 
able and attached servant jomed her at Bolton, on the 
18th of September, he expressed his sorrow that she 
had agreed to such a conference { Je pointed out to 
his imprudent sovereign that if she brought any accusa- 
tion against Murray and his frends, they “would 
undoubtedly utter all they could for the defence, 
although it were to her dishonour, and that of the 
realm,” and he maintamed that 1t would have been far 
better to have attempted an amicable arrangement 


® Tytler, vol. vi, p 57 + Anderson vol 1v., part 2, pp. 8—7 
t “The Exammaryon of the Bishop of Rosse at the Toure, the sext of November, 
1751,” in Murdin s Collection of State Papers, p. 52 
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But Mary was now full of hope She believed that 
Elizabeth was sincere in her professions of fnendship , 
and that the Duke of Norfolk would be favourable to 
her cause* Lady Scrope, the duke’s sister, had 
assured her he would do all in his power to help her, 
and had made the first overtures of that mysterious 
and fatal project, which was to constitute the duke her 
advocate, that he might afterwards become her hus- 
band.+ Mary Stuart accordingly flattered herself with 
the behef that the Duke. of Norfolk would have no 
difficulty in imfluencing the harl of Sussex, that Sir 
Ralph Sadler would not venture to oppose their umted 
opimion , and that the presence at Lok of the Earl 
of Northumberland and the leading Catholics of northern 
England,} would produce a most favourable effect upon 
the progress and issue of the Conftrence 
She received, however, a communication well adapted 
to dispel hor ilusiuns Lethington, whose complicity 
in the murder of the King she had fiequently asserted,§ 
© “To this the Quene replyed that there was no suche danger in the mater as I 
supposed, for she trusted I wold find the juges favorable prnmpehe the Duke of 
Norfolke who was firat in commussion and douted not bot Therle Sussex wold be 
rewled by him as his tender freind amd Sir Rauph Sadler wold not ganestand thair 
advyaca.” Murdin, p 52 
+ By a message from the Duke to his sister Lady Scrope, Mary Stuart “ onder- 
stude of the Dukes good will toward her and the bruict was ellis spread abrod of a 


mariage betuiz the Duke and her” Tbid 
+ * And bosydis this, she had muny good fremchs in the cuntrey that did favor her 
and steik to her such as Therle Northumberland and bis lady (be whom she had many 
intelligences and messages), the Nortounes, Marconwele, and otheris who 
bea all bo with the Duke at York, and wold persuade him to favor her cause.” 
@ Lester from Middlemere to Cecil, 14th June 1568 in Anderson, vol. iv p. 96. 
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still retamed for her considerable affection, not alto- 
gether irrespective of his own personal interests He 
was anxious to prevent a discussion which might run 
and dishonour the Queen, as well as placc himself in a 
very embarrassing position He had procured copres 
of the letters which had been found 1m the silve casket, 
and which Murray intended to produce at York m 
proof of the murder These copics he sent to the 
captive Queen by Robert Melvil , and charged lim to 
ask her in what manner she would wish him to prove hus 
attachment to her, when at the Conference * Mary, after 
having carefully examimed these Ictters did not dispute 
their authenticity + In reply she requested Lcthmgton 
to use his efforts “to stay the rigorous accusations of 
Murray,” to confer with the Bishop of Ross, who 
possessed her entire confidence and to labour with the 
Duke of Norfolk m her favour [ Letlungton s conduct 
at York was in strict conformity with Mary Stuart’s wish 
The able Scottish secretary undertook to frustrate the 
plan of the astute Queen of England. 

In ths attempt he was seconded by the Duke of 
Norfolk, whose ambition Iced lum to entertain the same 


* Murdin p 52 

+ “Mary after having carefully examimed these letters which were only the 
translations from the original French into the Scottish languaje sent her answer to 
Lethington tis worthy of note that it contained no assertion as to the forgery or 
interpolation of these letters now as it appears comimumicat.d to her for the first 
time. Tytler vol vi pp 58 59 

+ “To this she answered be Robert Melvill that sho wished hym to stay these 
rigorous accusations and becaus he was wele acquented with the Duke of Norfolke, 
desyred hin to travell with the Duke in ber favors and that he wold confer with the 
Bishop of Rome ” Murdin, pp 52 53. 
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views. The head of the noble family of Howard, which 
was no less illustrious by the grandeur of 1ts misfortunes 
than the splendour of its achievements, he had inherited 
the power of his forefathers, and was destined to share in 
their calamities Several of his ancestors had met with 
a tragical fatc, through having become formidable oppo- 
nents of their sovereigns His grandfather, Thomas 
Howard, the third Duke of Norfolk, had continued 
at the head of the Catholic party in England, although 
he was the uncle of Anne Boleyn and Catherine 
Howard, two of those short-lived Queens whom the 
Protestant Rovolution had raised to the throne of 
England. In the latter ycars of lus reign, the suspicious 
and tyranmcal Henry VIII had imprisoned him 
together with his son, the Eail of Surrey The earl 
was beheaded a few days before the death of Henry VIII 
The agod Duke of Norfolk, though saved from the block, 
remained a prisoner durmg the whole of the reign of 
Edward VI, and did not recover his liberty until the 
accession of Mary Tudor Then by actively promoting 
the restoration of the ancient faith of the country, by 
declaring himself in favour of the marnmage of the 
daughter of Catherine of Arragon to Philp IT, and by 
advising a close alliance between England and Spain, 
he had attained the highest pitch of favour, and had 
died m the exercise of unmense power 

Sprung from this ardent supporter of the old rehgion 
of the country, the heir of one of its noblest martyrs, 
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and having himself, notwithstanding his youth, suffered 
for some time the distrust of royalty, and shared in the 
perilous disgrace of his family, Thomas Howard, the 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, was the object of the heredi- 
tary devotion of the Catholics, who suspected nm of 
being secretly attached to their faith, and was regarded 
with respect by the Protestants, in whose doctrines he 
had been brought up, and whose worship he outwardly 
practised On her accession to the throne, Klizaboth 
had given hima seat nm her Privy Council No one 
had a better standing at Court, or wiclded a more 
extensive influence throughout the kingdom He pos- 
sessed immense wealth, wis related to the most illustn- 
ous families, held several counties at the disposal of 
himself and his frionds, and could command the ser- 
vices not only of the entire body of Catholics, but of 
a large number of Protestants Though scarcely thirty- 
two years of age, he was now for the third time a 
widower , and he gradually allowed the most ambitious 
and dangerous thoughts to take possession of his mind 
Noble, affable, and generous , with a restless, but vacil- 
latmg mind, not possessing firmness of character in 
proportion to his ambition, able to prepare with 
mystery what he was not capable of exercising with 
resolution, he was about to form a plan with a boldness 
which he never possessed in action, and to engage in 
an enterprise which was destined to effect his ruin 

The Duke of Norfolk repaired to York, with feehngs 
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very favourable to the Scottish Queen He acted as 
President of the Conference, which opened on the 4th 
of October, and at which the Regent appeared with his 
colleagues, whilst Mary Stuart was represented by her 
Commissioners For the purpose of gaming time, or in 
conformity with the directions of the Privy Council and 
the wishes of Elizabeth, the duke commenced the pro- 
ceedings by asserting the ancient feudal supremacy which 
England had in former times claimed over Scotland * 
This reference to a pretension which had long been aban- 
doned, and which had only been revived by the forma- 
tion of a tribunal before which the Queen and the 
Regent of Scotland had consented to explain ther 
conduct and discuss their nghts, filled Murray with 
confusion, and he maintained an angry silence But 
the Secretary, Lethington, was not equally taciturn 
With that presence of mind which never failed him 
under any circumstances, and which ever supphed him 
with decisive reasons and dignified language when the 
interests and honour of his country were concerned, he 
coolly rephed that, ‘ when the Scottish monarchs received 
back again the territory they had formerly possessed m 
England, 1t would be time to talk of homage This 
recognition of supremacy, he added, “had always been 
conditional and limited on the part of Scotland, which 
had remained entirely independent as regarded its own 
territory, and in this respect had been more free than 


* Melvil s Memoirs, p. 94 
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England, which until lately had pad Peter’s pence to 
the Pope.”* After this haughty and conclusive answer, 
the Duke of Norfolk did not press his demand, and the 
matter fell to the ground 

Anxious to avoid the melancholy oxposure which he 
foresaw would result from this Conforence, the Duke of 
Norfolk endeavoured to effect a reconciliation between 
Murray and his sister He had an mterview with 
Lethington on the subject, in which ho expressed his 
surprise that a man of his sagacity should have taken 
part m the accusation of his sovereign “Is England,” 
he asked, “judge over the Princes of Scotland? How 
could we find 1t m our hearts to dishonour the mother 
of our future King? or how could we answer afterwards 
for what we had done, seeing that, by bringing his 
mother’s honesty 1n question, we jeopardise his nght to 
the crown of England It had been rather the duty of 
you his subjects,” he continued, “to cover her imper- 
fections 1f she had any lewing her punishment unto 
God, who 1s the only judge over Princes”+ These 
opinions exactly harmonised with the views entertained 
by Lethington, who readily undertook to communicate 
with the Regent on the subject, and to arlange a secret 
mnterview between Murray and Norfolk 

The mterview took place at might, in the gallery of 
the house in which the Duke resided{ Norfolk 


® Melv:l’s Memoirs, p 94 + Ibid 
t Letter from Murray to Lord Burlugh Roberteon Appendix 33 
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unfolded Elizabeth’s policy to Murray, and told him, 
that by accusing Queen Mary before her Commusstoners, 
he would endanger the dearest imterests of Scotland. 
He assured him that the Queen his mustress would 
never consent to regulate the English succession , that 
she cared less about the difficulties which might arse 
after her death in consequence of the uncertainty of the 
succession, than about the embarrassment which imght 
accrue to herself from the appomtment of her successor 
during her lifetime Under these circumstances, he 
said, the crown of England would mevitably devolve 
upon the Queen of Scotland, unless her opponents were 
80 imprudent as to weaken her claims and compromise 
the nght of her posterity, by brmging an accusation 
against her * Such an act of imprudence, he reminded 
the Regent, mght turn to the advantage, in Scotland, of 
bis enemies the Hamiltons, and prove detrimental to the 
Stuarts, who were his blood-relations and from whom 
he had reason to capect better treatment and greatcr 
advantages In conclusion, he begged him to “consider 
what inconveniences the Queen’s defamation in the 
matters laid to her charge might breed to her postenty ,” 
and suggested that the best plan would be for Mary to 
ratify her abdication in favour of her son, whilst Murray, 
on his part, should suppress the letters on which he based 
his accusation + 

This conversation made a deep impression upon 


* Molvil, p. 95. + Robertson, Appendix 38 
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Murray He replied, however, that the letters could 
not be suppressed, as several persons had seen them, 
and they had been communicated to the Scottish Par- 
hament. The Queen, moreover, would denve no benefit 
from their suppression, whilst he would imecur the igno- 
muinious reproach of having preferred a charge which 
he was unable to substantiate He would not consent 
to destroy the letters, but the Duke dissuaded him from 
using them “You are gnevously deceived” said 
Norfolk, “if you imagine the Queen of England will 
ever pronounce sentence in this cause Do you not 
see that no answers have been returned to the questions 
which, upon this point, were addressed by you to us, 
and forwarded to the Queen? Nay, you can casily put 
the matter to a more certain proof Request an assur- 
ance, under the Queen’s hand, that when you accuse 
your sovereign and bring forward your proofs, she will 
pronounce sentence If you get it, act as you please — 
if it 15 not given, rest assured that my mformation 1s 
true, and take occasion thercupon to stay from further 
proceedings ”* 

Murray acted im conformity with the Duke of 
Norfolk’s advice, which he communicated to Lethington 
and Sir James Melvil, but to none of the other Scottish 
commissioners ¢ He resolved to justify himself, without 


@ Melvils Memoirs, p 95 
+ “The Regent took very well with this advice of the Duke s, and kept 1¢ secret 
from all his company, save Secretary Lidingtoun and me.” Melvils Memoin, p. 95 
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really attacking the Queen bis sister On the 8th of 
October, Mary Stuart's commussioners—who, on the 
previous evening, had presented a wnmitten protest, m 
which they asserted the nghts and independence of the 
Queen thew mistress *“—laid before the Conference a 
statement of the rocent occurrences m Scotland, and 
mveighed, in clear and energetic language, against the 
rebelhon of the lords, and the excesses they had com- 
mitted in combatting, imprisoning, and deposing their 
novereign , 12 substituting an illegal Regency instead of 
the regular authority of the crown , and in constraiming 
the Queen, whom they had defeated and put to flight, 
to seek refuge in England.+ Finally, they expressed 
their confident hope that, by the mediation of Elizabeth, 
the Queen of Scotland might be speedily restored to the 
peaceable cnjoyment of her throne and kingdom { 
Instead of assuming an aggressive position, as it was 
expected he would, Murray took merely a defensive 
attitude The odious marrage of the Queen to 
Bothwell, the danger to which the Prince Royal was 
thoreby exposed, the necessity of defending kim by 
force, and of subjecting his mother to a temporary 
wmprisonment, with Mary s voluntary resignation of the 
grown, and consent to the Regency which had been 


* Anderson vol iv part 2 p 49 
+ Letter from the Fogtish Commissioners to Elizabeth Sth October 1568 10 


Anderson vol iv., part 2, pp. 42, €8 , and Bishop Leslie s Negotiations, in Anderson, 
Wol iY , pp. 18, 16 


$ Goodall, vol ii, pp. 198,126 Tytler vol vi, p. 60. 
ie 
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established during the mmonty of her son these were 
the reasons alleged by him in explanation of the 
conduct of the lords, and in justification of is own 
assumption of authority Not a syllable was added 
which, directly or indirectly, charged Mary Stuart with 
complicity in the murder of her husband* Her com- 
missioners, whose task was greatly simplified by this 
proceeding, rephed that the marnage with Bothwell had 
been forced upon the Queen by the lords themselves, 
who had recommended Bothwell, after his acquittal, as 
a suitable husband for her Murray to the great 
surprise and extreme discontent of his party, made no 
answer, and declined saying another word upon the 
subject + 

The silence of the Regent gave an unexpected turn 
to the contest, and completely changed the position of 
the Queen of Scotland with reference to the Queen of 
England Elbzabeth had now no reason for excluding 
Mary Stuart from her presence, and detammmng her in 
captivity Murray, however, had not thoroughly 
determined not to employ the terrible means which he 
had it m his power to use In comphance with the 
advice of Norfolk, he had appled both to Queen 
EKhzabeth and to Queen Mary, to compel the one 

* Bishop Lashes Negotiations, 1n Anderson vol in., pp 1618 Goodall, yol. ii, 
pp. 144 149 Despatch from Lamothe Fénelon to Charles 1X 29th November, 1568 ; 
in Purton Coopers Recuew des Dépé&hes dc des Ambassadeurs de France en 


Angleterre ot en Ecosse, pendant le XVI Shécle, vol i., pp. 17 18 
+ Tytler, vol vi, p. 62 
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to explain herself, and the other to effect a compromuse 
In a@ private confcrence which he had had withgthe 
English commissioners, he had explained to them his 
scruples about accusing the mother of his sovereign of 
having been a party to the murder of her husband, 
and had asked them whethe: the Queen of England, in 
case he should prove her guilt, would pronounce Mary 
Stuart’s condemnation, support the government of the 
young King, approve of the conduct he had himself 
pursued, and maintain him in possession of the 
Regency * On the other hand, he secretly despatched 
Robert Melvil to Bolton, to propose to his sister to 
avoid the accusation with which she was threatened, by 
ratifying her abdication of the crown and consenting to 
reside in England, under the protection of Ehzabeth, 
and with an income suitable to her royal dignity + 

In order to prove that he was fully competent to 
strike the blow he had lutherto withheld, he mstructed 
Lethington, Makgill and Buchanan privately to exlubit 
to the English commussioners the papers contaimed in 
the silver casket { After having carefully perused them, 
Ehzabeth’s commissioners wrote to that Princess that 
the matter appeared to them as manifest as it was 

® “Articles proposed by the Earl of Murray to the Commissioners of the Queen 
of England at York’ Anderson, vol iv part 2, pp. 55 56 

+ Hopetoun MSS. Declaration of Robert Melvil also MS. letter State Paper 
Office, Knollys to Cecil, 25th October 1568 and Tytler vol. vi p. 66 


t “A letter to Queen Elrzabeth from her Comnussioners at York the llth of 
Octeber, 1568 ” in Anderson, vol iv , part 2 p. 58. 
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detestable, and that if the letters ascmbed to the Scottish 
Q really were in her handwriting, they afforded con- 
clusive proof of her culpability * The Duke of Norfolk 
feared that this letter would be productive of disastrous 
consequences to Mary Stuart He saw the Bishop of 
Ross and told him that the Queen of Scotland would 
be dishonoured for ever if those letters were produced + 
“Tf they were once published,” he added, “her Majesty 
the Queen of England would be advised by those who 
love not your mistress, to send ambassadors to all other 
Chnstian Pmnces, to make the same known to them, 
that they might make no further suit for her de- 
liverance , and perhaps her person might be subjected 
to severer treatment ’ He therefore advised him to 
consult with Lethnmgton 1s to the best means of 


* “ Afterwards say the Commissioners in thar letter to Flizabeth on the 1)th 
of October, § they (the Scotch) sh wel unto us one hormble and long letter of her 
own hand, as they saye, contayning foule mattuir and abominable with 
diverse fond ballades of her own hand The said letters and ballados do discover 
such mordinate love betweene her and Bothaille, her loothsomeness and abhorninge of 
her husband that was murdered, in such sorte as everie good and godhie man cannot 
but detest and abhorre the same” After giving a summary of tho principal points 
contained in these letters they go on to say We have noted to your Majestic the 
cheife and speciall points of the eid letters to the intent 1t may ylcase your Mayestie 
to consider of them and s0 to ju ze whether the same be sufficient to couvince her 
of the detestable crme of the m rder of her husband which,in our opimons and 
consciences if the said letters be wntten with her own hand, 1s vene hard to be 
avoided” Anderson vol iv pait2 pp 62 63 This letter was written on the 
llth of October ani is signed by Norfolk, Sussex and Sadler On the same day the 
Duke of Norfolk wrote another letter which he addressed to the Karls of Pembroke 
and Leicester and Sccretary Cecil In it he says YF the facte schal] be 
thowghte as detestable and manefeste to you, sa for owght we cane perceave ytt 
semethe here to us, then condynge jugement with open demonstratyon to the holle 
world, maye dyrectlye appeare YF here Majestie schall not allowe off thys, then 
make suche a composycion as mm so broken a cawse may be” Anderson, vol iv., 
part2 pp 77 78 

+ Exaonnation of the Bishop of Ross, Murdn, p 53 
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averting this danger The Bishop of Ross rephed that, 
in Lethington’s opinion, Mary Stuart ought to apty 
her abdication—by domg which she would no more 
prejudice her mghts at York than she had done at 
Lochleven since she was just as much a prisoner mn 
England as she had been in Scotland. “ Within six 
months,” he continued, “she will be honourably restored 
to her country, and then she may revoke all she has 
done” ‘“ However that may be,” answered the Duke, 
“our best plan is to get quit of present infamy and 
slander, and let time work the rest”* Lesly, after 
having conferred with Norfolk and Lethington on the 
subject, proceeded to Bolton on the 13th of October, to 
advise Queen Mary to accept the offer which Robert 
Melvil had made her on behalf of the Regent Mary 
consented, after some little hesitation , and 1t seemed 
probable that this dangerous contest would be concluded 
by an arrangement which would confirm the authority 
of the Regent, and preserve the honour of the Queen + 

But Elizabeth was not to be so easily defeated 
Rumours of the mysterious negociations which were 
being carried on at York had reached her ears, and 
Murray's unexpected behaviour had doubtless inspired 
her with still further apprehensions She therefore 
suddenly transferred the Conference to Westmmster 


© Merdin, p. 58 
+ Hopetoun M&S. Declaration of Robert Meluil MS. letter, State Paper Office , 
Knollys to Cecil 25th October 1568, Tytler vol. vi., p. 66 
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The reasons which she alleged had prompted her to 
this step, were the necessity that existed of ex- 
amining more closely into so delicate a matter, and the 
desire that she felt to bring it to a speedy termination * 
When she saw the Duke of Norfolk, she told him “she 
had heard somewhat of his intention to marry the 
Scottish Queen, though she could not believe 1t” The 
Duke “did with great oaths dcuny 1t,” and added 

“Why should I seek to many suv wicked a woman, such 
a notorious adulteress wd murdeice: ? I love to sleep 
upon a safe pillow By your Majesty’s favour, I count 
myself as good a Prince at home m my bowling-alley at 





Norwich, as she 1s though she were on the throne of 
Scotland Besides, knowing as I do, that she pre- 
tendeth a title to the present possession of your 
Majesty's crown, if I were about to marry her, your 
Majesty might justly charge mo with sccking to take 
your own crown from your hcad”+ Itc-assured by 
these declarations, Khiziabeth gave Mary s commissioners 
reason to hope for the speedy restoration of their mis- 
tress by a suitable arrangement with her subjects At 
the same timc, howevcr, she pursued a different course 
with regard to Murray, informed him that she was 
fully awaro of the mtrigues in which he had engaged, 
and threatened to invest the Duke of Chatelherault 
* Correspondence of Lamothe Fénel n vol 1 p 18 


+ “A sommary of the matters wheremth the Duke of Norfolk was charged at his 
arraynment, 1572 ” in Murdin, pp. 179,180 Haynes, p 574 
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with the Regency of Scotland, if he refused to nurane 
his accusation against his sister * 

Murray was placed in a difficult position by this 
threat, and to imerease lis embarrassment, Mary 
Stuart now refused to ratify the abdication, to which 
she had at first consented+ Thus placed between 
Mary’s refusal and Elzabcth’s menace, 1t was equally 
dangorous for him to speak or to be silent By follow- 
ing Norfolks advice, he would lose the favour of 
Ehzabeth, and by yilding to Elizabeth’s desre, he 
would incur the opposition of Norfolk In this dilemma, 
he resolved on taking a middle course, and drew up his 
accusation of Mary with the determmation not to lay 
it before the new Conference, unless the Queen of 
England gave him those assurances which he had 
demanded while at York { Mary Stuart, on her side, 
resolved to parry the accusation by forbidding her 
commussioncrs to reply toit She enjoined them never 
to allow her advcrsaries to act otherwise than as 
defendants, and even proposed a reconciliation with 
them Being desirous, she wrote, to act towards her 
subjects with the affection of a mother, she had no 
wish to prosecute them before a foreign tribunal, as so 
rigorous a& proceeding was calculated only to impede 
the restoration of an affectionate and fmendly under- 

* Tytler, vol vi p. 67 
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standing between them She therefore authorised her 
comgussioners to extend her clemency to her disobedient 
subjects, in presence of Elizabeth, and to promise them 
an accommodation, the terms of which should do no 
prejudice either to her honour, her title, or hor autho- 
rity, which she had no idea of submitting to any Prince 
in the world If matters took a different turn, she 
ordered hor representatives immediatcly to broak up 
the negociation * 

The Conference began at Westmmstcr on the 25th of 
November To her three former commissioners Eliza- 
beth had added Lord Chancellor Bacon, the Earls of 
Arundel and Leicester, the Lord Admiral Clinton, and 
Mr Sccretary Cecil + After Mary’s commussioncrs had 
read a protest in conformity to the recent instructions 
they had received from their sovereign,{ the Lord 
Chancellor, who acted as President of the Conference, 
mformed Murray that the defence he had made at York 
was considered inconclusive , and with a view to encou- 
rage the Regent to speak more openly he added = “ Ifor 
Majesty principally wisheth that, upon the hearing of 
this great cause, the honour and estate of the Queen of 
Scots may be preserved, and found sincerely sound, whole, 
and firm , but if she shall be justly proved and found 
guilty of the murder of her husband, which were much 


® Labanoff, vol 1 pp 229—231 
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to be lamented, she shall either be delrvered into your 
hands, upon good and sufficient sureties and assumgnces 
for the safety of her hfe and good usage of her , or else 
she shall continue to be kept in England, in such sort as 
neither the Prince her son, nor you, the Earl of Murray, 
shall be m any danger by her hberty And for the 
time to come, her Majesty will maintain the authonty 
of the said Prince to be King, and the government of 
the realm by you, the Earl of Murray, according to the 
laws of Scotland ”* 

~ Somewhat re-assured by this declaration, Murray 
spoke He said that it had long been repugnant to his 
feelings to make public acts of a nature calculated to 
sully the honour of the mother of his sovereign in the 
eyes of strangers , but that he was now compelled by 
necessity to defend himself, and that all blame must 
rest upon those who had forced him to drag ito 
hght the proofs which he had hitherto concealed + 
However, as the verbal declarations which had been 
given in Elizabeth's name did not satisfy him, as he 
knew that Princess would readily disavow them, Murray 
required an assurance under the Enghsh Queen’s hand, 
that she would pronounce a judgment, before he gave 
in his accusation. To this Cecil rephed, that he had 
ample assurance already , and it ill became him to 

* Goodell, vol. ii., pp. 201,202 Anderson, vol. iv, part 2, pp 109—118 
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suspect or doubt the words of their royal mustress 
“Where,” he added, “is your accusation?” “It 1s 
here,” answered John Wood, the Regent's secretary, 
plucking 1t from his bosom, “and here 1t must remain 
till we see the Queen’s handwrit”* As he spoke, the 
Bishop of Orkney—who was dissatisfied with tho 
Regents vacillating policy, and who agreed with 
Morton, Lindsay, the Abbot of Dunfermline, and 
Buchanan, in wishing to push matters to extremities— 
stepped up to Wood, snatched the paper from his hands, 
and running to the table, placed it before the English 
commissioners. Wood remamed, for an mstant, motion- 
less from real or feigned astonishment, but quickly 
recovering himself, he sprang after the bishop Ile was, 
however, too late to stop him, and was obliged to 
resume his seat amid the ill-suppressed laughter of 
many present + Thus scene of violence and buffoonery 
formed the fitting introduction to the defamation of a 
Queen by her own subjects, before the subjccts of 
another sovereign 

In his accusation, Murray stated that as Bothwoll 
was the author of Darnleys murder so the Queen, his 
wife, had persuaded him to commit it, that she was 
not only in the foreknowledge of the same, but a main- 
tainer of the assassins, as she had shown by thwarting 

* Melvils Memoirs, pp 96, 97 
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the course of justice, and by marrying the chief executor 
of that foul crime* To give additional force to this 
solemn denunciation of Mary’s culpability, the father 
of the murdered King added ns demand for vengeance 
The Earl of Lennox presented himself before the 
‘English commissioners, and in the most pathetic lan- 
guage accused Queen Mary of having conspired the 
death of his son, declared that until that moment he 
had not expected to obtain justice, except at the hand 
of God, but that he now laid his case in full confidence 
before their lordships, whom her Majesty the Queen of 
England, whose natural-born subjcct his son was, had 
authorised to hear this cause + 

Elizabeth had now attained her object Mary Stuart 
laboured under a most termble accusation Her deputies 
were thrown into great consternation, and deliberated 
for two days, upon the course they ought to pursue { 
Before breaking up the Conference, in conformity to the 
latest instructions they had rece:ved from their sove- 
reign, they repelled the imputations which had been 
cast upon her in contempt of all divine laws and 
human obligations, and bitterly complamed that so 
unlawful and unexpected a proceeding had been allowed 
in England. “My lords,” they wrote to the Enghsh 
commissioners, “we are heartily sorry to hear that our 


* “The Accusation against Queen Mary“ Anderson vol iv , part 2, pp 119—12] 
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countrymen intend to colour their most unjust, ungrate- 
ful, and shameful domgs against their natural sovereign, 
hege lady, and mistress, who hith been so beneficial to 
them Her Grace hath made them, from mean men, 
earls and lords, and now without any evil deserving 
on her part, mm either deed or word, to any of them, she 
is thus recompensed with calumnious and false reports, 
and slandered to her reproach in this great matter, 
whereof they that now pretend herewith to oxcuse 
their treason were the first mventors—having writton 
with their own hands that devilish bond, the conspiracy 
for the slaughter of that mnocent young gentleman, 
Henry Stuart, late spouse of our sovereign, and pic- 
sented her m mariage to their wicked confoderato 
James, Earl Bothwell, as was made mamifust before tun 
thousand people m Edinburgh ”* 

After protesting against whit “theso rebels and 
calumniators had done m Scotland,” Mary’s commus- 
sioners affirmed that their usurpation was not asscuted 
to by an eighth part of the kingdom, and pomted out the 
consequences that might cnsue to other Princes from 
granting impunity to this example of successful revolt 
and disloyal accusation “If this in them be tolerated,” 
they wrote, “what Prince lives upon the face of the 
earth whose ambitious subjects may not mvent some 
slander, to deprive them of their supreme authority 

“A letter from the Commissioners of the Queen of Scots to the Commissioners 
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during ther lifetime? Your wisdoms well understand 
how far their domgs exceed the bounds permitted to 
subjects in the holy and sacred Scriptures, and violate 
the loyal duty which they owe to their native Princes ”* 
They attmbuted the msurrection of Murray’s party in 
Scotland, not to any desire to punish the murderers 
of the King, but to their ambition to govern the 
kingdom, and in conclusion, they repeated that 
their mistress, whose ancestors had been independent 
monarchs, and who was herself an independent Princess, 
could not be judged by any living authority, as the 
Queen of England herself had admitted. 

Their next step was to demand an immediate audience 
of Ehzabeth+ When admitted to her presence, they 
complained in strong terms of the manner in which the 
proceedings had been conducted They reminded her 
of her promise that mm the absence of ther royal 
mistress, nothing should be done which mht affect her 
honour and authority , complained that, in violation of 
this promise, her subjects had been encouraged to load 
her with the most atrocious imputations , reiterated 
thar demand that she should, in common justice, be 
allowed to appear in person and plead her own cause , 
and meanwhile, besought that her accusers might be 
arrested { This bold demand perplexed Ehzabeth, 

* Anderson, vol iv,part 2 p 130 + Goodall, vol n., pp. 209—218 
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but she extnceated herself from the dilemma with her 
usual astuteness After declarmg that she had never 
believed the Queen of Scots guilty of the murder of her 
husband, she went on to say, that as the Regent and 
his colleagues had brought this accusation against her 
mn their own defence, 1t would be unjust not to give 
them an opportunity to prove their allegations She 
had, therefore, resolved to send for them, and to demand 
their proofs , after which she would willingly hear their 
mistress in her own justification * Tho partiality of 
this proceeding, which transformed those who were 
accused of rebellion imto the accusers of a murder, 
filled Mary’s commissioners with indignation They 
remonstrated against a further hearing bemg granted 
to Murray, and ended by solemnly protesting, that 
nothing that might be done hereafter had their consent, 
or should in any way prejudice the mghts of ther 
sovereign + 

Their indignation, however, was only assumed as a 
cloak for their alarm, and whilst they were most 
bitterly inveighing against the Regent, they sent to him 
to propose a compromise In order to prevent the pro- 
duction of those formidable documents, which Elizabeth’s 
perfidious animosity so ardently demred, they suggested 
that he should become reconciled to his sister, who 
would, doubtless, restore him to her favour, and give 
him and his adherents every pledge that they might 
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require * But this was only a reconciliation, whilst 
Murray and the lords of his party demanded an abdi- 
catioh Ehzabeth, moreover, declared that a Queen who 
laboured under so grave a charge, ought not to com- 
promuse the matter, but to defend herself With 
Machiavehan subtlety, she affirmed that the defendants, 
having indulged 1n such odious recriminations m order to 
justify their own acts, were bound to prove what they 
had advanced, on pai of being treated as defamers 
of their sovereign, as well as rebels agamst her 
authority + 

Mary’s danger had now become imminent Under 
the pretext of defending himself, Murray was to 
produce the evidence on which he rested Ins accusa- 
tion, at the next meeting of the Conference Mary’s 
commussioners, finding they would be unable to save 
their mistress by an amicable arrangement, determined 
to try legal means On the 6th of December, when 
the Regent was summoned before the English com- 
missioners, the Bishop of Ross and his associates 
demanded admission They complained that all the 
promises of frendship, as well as all the rules of justice, 
had been violated, and declared that since the Queen of 
England was determmed to receive from the Regent 
the proofs of his injurious allegations against their 
sovereign, before she was heard in her own defence, they 


® “The Journal of the Pmvy Council of England, 4th December, 1568 ” 
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were compelled to dissolve the Conference They then 
delivered a written protest, m which they rejected, as 
null and void, everything that might be done here- 
after to the prejudice of the honour or royal dignity of 
Mary Stuart * Cecil declined to receive this protest, 
on the ground that 1t mismterpreted tho answer of 
Queen Elizabeth , but the Scottish deputics withdrew, 
repeating that they would neither treat nor appear 
again + 

Notwithstanding their withdrawal, the English com- 
missioners summoned Murray and his frends before 
them Luke faithful executors of Ehzabeth’s tortuous 
policy, they stated that “the Queen’s Majesty thought 
it very strange that they, bemg native subjects of the 
Queen of Scots, should accuse her of so hornble a 
crime, hateful both to God and man,—a crime against 
law and nature, which, if their accusation were true, 
would render her infamous in the sight of all Princes in 
the world Her Majesty, therefore, had willed her 
commissioners to tell them that, although m this deed 
they had forgotten thei duties of allegiance towards 
their sovereign, she did not mean to forget the love of 
a good sister, a good neighbour, and a good friend 
of the Queen of Scots”{ The apparent mterest which 
ther language displayed only concealed the most 
premeditated perfidy, for the Enghsh commissioners 

* Anderson, vol iv., part 2 p 145 + Ibid., p. 146 
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at once summoned the Regent to defend hymaelf, by 
proving the truth of his accusation 

By this subterfuge, Murray was induced to bring 
forward documents m support of lus charge He 
successively produced the Book of Articles drawn up 
for the instruction of the Scottish Council, and con- 
taming the examinations of Dalgleish, Powrie, Hepburn, 
and Hay of Tallo, which proved that Bothwell was the 
chief author of Darnley’s murder , the letters and sonnets 
m Mary Stuart's handwnting, which had been found 
in the silver casket, and which proved her foreknowledge 
of the murder, as well as her consent to the abduction 
which had led to her marrage with Bothwell, the 
depositions of Nelson and Crawford, which confirmed the 
authenticity of the letters, by the smularity of certain 
facts related in both , and the speeches made upon the 
scaffold by Hepburn and Hay of Tallo, which added to 
Mary’s written confessions the oral declaration of one 
of Bothwell’s most resolute accomplices * All these 
documents, either originals or certified copies, were 
lad before the Enghsh commussioners, to assist whose 
enquimes Elizabeth had deputed the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland (both of whom 
were Papist peers), and the Earls of Shrewsbury, 
Worcester, Huntingdon, and Warwick. + 

Ehzabeth’s mtention plamly was to ruin her rival in 
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thie opimon' of these noblemen, who were the most 
influential personages in England On the 14th of 
December, they met at Hampton Court, to enter into a 
solemn examination of the documents which had been 
laid before them Several authentic letters, whrch 
Mary had written to Elizabeth at various times, were 
compared with thoso now attnbuted to her, which 
so deeply mphcated her m Darnleys murder* After 
a careful comparison of the handwriting and ortho- 
graphy of the two sets of letters, the Privy Council 
declared that they could discover no difference between 
them + 
This verification, though irregular m form, was 
erushing in its effect The Bishop of Ross and Lord 
Boyd had endeavoured to avoid it by renewing their 
protest agamst the progress of the Conference, and 
pronouncing its dissolution a second time { With 
perseveling industry, they had continued their demand 
that the Queen of England should allow the Queen of 
* “Tt was thought mete that the orginall Icttrcs and wrytyngs oxhibited by the 
Regent, as the Queno of Scotts’ lettres and wrytyngs, shuld also be shewed, and 
conterence thereof made in their sight, with the lettres of the sad Quene hertofore 
wrytten with hir own hand, and sent to the Quene s Majesty + wherby may be serched 
and examyned what diffcrence 1s betwyxt tho same Goodall, vol. u, p 252 
Laing vol 1,p 169 
+ “There were produced sundry lottres written in French, supposed to be written 
by the Quene of Scotts owne hand to the Exile Bothwell and these being redd 
were duly conferred and compared for the manner of writing and fushion of orthography, 
with sundry other lettres long since hertofore wntten and sent by the said Quene of 
Sevtte to the Quene s Majesty , m collation wherof no difference was found. The 
Journals of the Proceedings of the Lords of the Privy Council of Fngland, with some 
of the chief of the nobility at Hampton Court the 14th and 15th days of December, 
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Restland to speak for herself But the Privy Council 
&pproved of all Hlizabeth’s proceedings, and decided 
“That as the crimes wherewith the Queen of Scots 
hath been by common fame burdened, are made more 
apparent by many vehement allegations and pre- 
sumptions upon things now produced, the Queon’s 
Majesty cannot, without manifest blemish of her own 
honour, agree to have the said Queen come into her 
presence until the said hornble crimes may be, by 
some just and reasonable answer, avoided and removed 
from her ”* 

Supported by this decision of her Privy Council and 
chief nobility, Ehzabeth more peremptory refused to 
grant Mary Stuart the imterview which her com- 
missioners contmued hopelessly to solicit She mformed 
them at the same time, that the documents given in 
evidence by Murray should be communicated to their 
mistress, 1f she would consent to give a direct answer 
to them, either by means of her commissioners at 
Westminster, or by sending some confidential person 
to court with her defence, or by permitting her to send 
some nobleman to Bolton to receive her justification 
A rejection of these three means of defence, they were 
told, on the ground that Queen Mary could gain no 
access to Queen Ehzabeth, would seriously muro that 
Princess in the eyes of the world, which would never 
consider the refusal of an interview a sufficient reason 
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for silently endurmg such uoputations,* <A fow days 
afterwards, Ehzabeth wrote a letter to Mary herself, n 
which, after blaming her deputies for breaking up the 
Conference without replying to Murray’s charge, she 
hypocritically says “We have long been very sorry 
for your mishaps and great troubles, but we find our 
sorrows now doubled in beholding such things as are 
produced to prove yourself the cause of all the same 
And our grief therein 1s also increased, in that we did 
not think at any time to have seen or heard matters of 
so great apparence and moment to charge and condemn 
you, nevertheless, both in friendship, nature, and 
Justice, we are moved to cover these matters, and stay 
our judgment, and not to gather any sense thereof to 
your prejudice, before we hear of your direct answer 
thereunto” She therefore urged her to send this 
answer, which had become absolutely necessary, by 
one of the three methods she had mentioned to her 
commissioners + 

Mary declined this insidious request She would 
not condescend to appear as the accused party Adroit 
and courageous, sometimes perplexed, but never cast 
down, she now displayed all the resources of her mind 
and all the energy of her character After having 
tried every means to prevent the publication of the 
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documents which crimmated her, after having had 
recourse to the skilful mancuvres of Lethington, and 
the prudent counsels of Norfolk , after having once 
offered to abdicate, and frequently to forgive, even 
when she was most grievously offended—she now 
stood up with all the digmity of a Qucen, and proved 
herself as bold as she had previously appeared accom- 
modating Instead of defending herself, she attacked 
Murray 

On the 19th of December, she wrote to her com- 
missioners “ Forasmuch as the Earl of Murray and 
his adherents, our rebellious subjccts, have added unto 
thair pretended excuses produced by them for colourmg 
of their hormble cnmes and offences committed against 
us, their sovereign lady and mistress, the charge that 
‘as the Earl of Bothwell was the principal executor of 
the murder committed on the person of [larry Stuart our 
late husband, so we knew, counselled, devised, persuaded, 
and commanded the said murder, —they have falsely, 
traitorously, and wickedly hed, maliciously imputing 
unto us a crime of which themselves were authors and 
inventors, and some of them even exccutors” Repelling 
the charge of having impeded the proceedings of justice 
agamst Darnicy’s murderers, and of having given her 
consent beforehand to her marriage with Bothwell, she 
alluded, with consummate ability and eloquence, to the 
danger to which the lords declared that she had 
exposed her son “That calumny,” she pathetically 
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observed, “ should suffice for proof of all the rest. The 
natural love of a mother towards her bairn confounds 
them, but in the malice and impiety of their hearts, 
they Judge others by their own affection ”* 

She maintained, in the next place, that having 
determined to revolt and obtam posscssion of hor 
authority, and bemg desirous to gain the people to 
their side by plausible pretexts, they had feigned a 
wish to dehvcr her from the hands of Bothwell who 
had carned her off with their consent, to avenge the 
death of her husband whom they had murderod, and 
to preserve the life of her son, who was under tho caro 
of one of their confederates, tho Earl of Mar Their 
actions, she added, had not corresponded to their 
declarations, and had plamly proved that their sole object 
was to make themselves masters of her person, and to 
usurp her power In conclusion, she referred to all 
they had done from the murder of Riccio until that 
time , and she protested at once against the abdication 
which she had becn compelled to sign, and the 
imputations which they had dared to cast upon her + 

Mary Stuart thus } istified herself by recrimination 
The lords, who had attacked, imprisoned, and dethroned 
her—who had forced her to fly, and had even pursued 
her into a foreign land—deserved her reproaches to a 

* Letter from Marv Stuart to the Bishop of Ross Lord Herries, and the Abbot of 
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very great extent. Members of the Scottish nobilty, 
turbulent, factious, and brutal , without fidelity, honour, 
or conscience , passing carelessly from one conspiracy 
to another , now rising in favour of the Queen, and 
now against her, confederated on one day with 
Murray, on the next with Lennox, and on the next 
with Bothwell , killimg Riccio and abandoning Darnley , 
proscribing Bothwell after having given him every 
encouragement, and allowing him to escape after 
haying risen in arms to capture him—they now pre- 
tended anxiety to avenge a crime which many of them 
had either advised, or foreknown, or allowed Murray 
wes an ambitious man, who was ready to sacrifice to his 
own elevation, the power, the liberty, and the reputation 
of his sister He had consented to Ruiccio’s assassina- 
tion, and though not an accomplice in Darnleys 
murder, it 1s doubtful whether he was entirely ignorant 
of it. Morton had directed the commission of the first 
of these crimos, and had deliberated with Bothwell 
upon the second Lethmgton had been connected 
with both None were entirely mnocent Neither tho 
orthodox zeal of Mary Stuart, nor the Presbytenan 
austerity of Murray, Morton, and Lethington, had made 
them turn aside from the most blameworthy actions, or 
the most hateful plots In this age of violence, creeds 
were less powerful than customs, and though religion 
exercised much influence over the mmds of men, 1t had 
very little effect upon their conduct Thus we meet 
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with the passions which distmgushed that age and 
country, in the Queen as well as in her subjects These 
passions were in both cases accompanied by disorders, 
concealed by falsehood, satisfied by «ts of criminal 
boldness, and followed by severo chastisement As 
neither party had been exempt from their influence, so 
neither was allowed to go unpunished 

Mary Stuart’s commissioners, in obedience to the 
orders they had received from their mistress, accused 
the Regent and huis partisans of having been the 
authors of the murdcr which they now denounced * 
They had already requested copies of the letters 
attmbuted to their sovereign , and the Bishop of Ross 
had attempted to invalidate their authomty In a long 
momorial,+ he had maintained that they could not be 
admitted as a means of evidence, that the comparison 
of the handwritings was fallacious, and that such 
documents were insufficient to constitute legal proof 
He did not, however, sustam with great vigour the 
accusation which had been brought agamst Murray and 
his adherents, m answer to that which they had 
preferred agamst the Queen On hearmg of this 
unexpected attack, the fiery Lindsay had seut a chal- 
lenge to Herries, { and on the 11th of January, Murray 
summoned his sister's commissioners before the 
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English Council, to adduce evidence m support of ther 
charge * Mary’s deputies, thus called upon, read the 
vague recriminations which had been sent to them 
from Bolton, declared that of themselves they knew 
nothing, and simply alluded to the statements which 
Bothwell’s accomplices had made regarding Morton and 
Lethington They fuither stated that, as they had 
come to defend the honour of thew mustress, they 
mercly obeyed her will by constitutmg themselves 
accusers of others,in her name and by her msiructions + 

An accusation thus evidently subsidiary to the main 
cause, and so difficult of proof in the case of Mary’s 
principal adversary,{ who offered to go to Bolton and 
deny the charge in presonce of his sister,§ could not 
be carried very far Marys abdication was once 
more suggested Ehzabeth directed Vice-Chamberlain 
Kuollys to propose 1t to her again, as the only means 
of bringing matters to a final arrangement || Lethington 
also had recently expressed the same vicws, and the 
commissioners of the Queen of Scots had concurred in 
his opinion But the evil was done , the defamation was 
made public By renouncing her crown, Mary Stuart 
would have confessed her own culpability She, there- 
fore, did not hesitate for a moment If, before the 
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opening of the Conference at York, she had for a short 
time been willing to sacrifico her authority to her 
honour, she was not so after the irrevocable Conference 
at Westminster She told her commissioners that by 
yielding to her adversaries all that they demanded, she 
would appear “to have been her own judge and to have 
condemned herself,” that the “reports which had 
been spread regarding her,” would be thereby confirmed, 
and she would be “held m abhorrence by all the 
people of this isle”* After having pomted out to 
them tho various dangerous consequences which such 
an act on her part would produce, she added that 
she would not thus destroy her reputation, break off 
her alliances, and even expose her hfe “I pray you 
therefore,” she wiote, “do not speak to mo again 
about abdication, for I am deliberately resolved rather 
to die than resign my crown , and the last words that 
I shall utter m my life shall be the words of a Queen 
of Scotland ”+ 

An abdication having been thus irrevocably refused, 
and the Confcrence dissolved, all was at an end These 
long and painful debates could not be continued 
Elizabeth had neither the means to dispossess Mary, 
nor the mght to condemn her But she had succeeded 
in defaming her, and had obtained a pretext for keeping 
her in captivity The Regent, anxious to return to 


* Declaration presented by Mary Stuart s Commissioners to the Conference on the 
9th January, 1569 Labanoff, vol. 1, pp 274—277 + Labanoff, vol.ii p 274 
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Scotland,* where the msecurity of his authority ren- 
dered his presence necessary, requested and obtamed 
permission to do so+ On the 10th of January, he 
appeared before the Privy Council of England, which 
expressed its entire approval of his conduct, and gave 
him leave to depart, sayy “that nothimg had been as 
yet adduced agamst him and lus adherents, that might 
impair their honour or allegiance” { To this declaration, 
say Mary Stuart’s commissioners, the followimg clause 
was added, by way of compensation “On the other 
hand, nothing had been sufficiently proven or shown by 
them agamst the Queen their sovereign, whereby the 
Queen of England should conceive any cvil opmuion of 
her good sister ”§ 

Notwithstanding this declaration, which was utterly 
at vanance with Elizabeth's subsequent conduct, || she 
contmucd to press the charge of murder on her unfor- 
tunate prisoncr Mary Stuart had, on several occasions, 
requested copies of the letters which had been brought 
in evidence agamst her Elizabeth refused to send 
them until Mary promised to justify herself This 
Mary would consent to do only in presence of Elizaboth 
and the ambassadors of the vanous foreign Princes 
An endless contest thus began Ehzabeth made the 

® Tytler, vol vi p.78 Laing, vol i, p 184 + Goodall, vol. u, p 309 
t Mary s Register, in Goodall, vol.n p 305 bid 
4 See the “ Answer to the Queen of Scot s Commissioners,” dated 18th January, 


1568 , in Laing vol i, pp. 189, 190 
{| Labanoff, vol is, pp. 263,273 Goodall, vol it, p 310 
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transmission of the letters depend on a promise which 
Mary Stuart would not make, and Mary Stuart offered 
to defend herself on conditions which Elizabeth had 
mvaniably refused to accept * This lasted during the 
whole of January, and neither party mamfested any 
intention to yield Tho commissioners of the Queen 
of Scots agam demanded that she might be permitted 
fieely to leave England, as Murray had just done 
But their demands wero vain They tlicn concluded 
this lengthy negociation by entering their protest 
against anything that might be done to the prejudice of 
their mistress during her captivity + Thuis donc, they 
jomed Mary Stuart, who had been removed from the 
custody of Lord Scrope, the Duke of Norfolk’s brother- 
in-law, and conducted on tho 26th of January from 
Bolton to Tutbury On her arrival at Tutbury, on the 
3rd of February, she had been placed under the sur- 
veillance of the Earl of Shrewsbury { Four days after 
she had reached this fortress, which was farther than 
Bolton from the Scottish frontier, the Bishop of Ross, 
Lord Herries, and her other commissioners arrived to 
present her with the register they had prepared of the 
Conferences at York and Westmunster, and to receive her 
approval of their conduct § Thus onded this disastrous 
enquiry, which Mary Stuart ought not to have accepted 


* Laing, vol i, pp. 189 190 Goodall vol u p 310 Tytler, vol vy p 81 
+ Goodall, vol u, pp 310 313 Tytler vol vi p 81 

t Labanoff, vol nu. pp 279, 280, 286, 296 

§ Labanoff vol u pp. 296, 297 
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under any form, which did not entail any decision to 
her dishonour, but which, by permitting her defamation, 
furnished a pretext for her imprisonment 

By thus adding the climax to hus sister’s misfortunes 
Murray had placed himself in a most dangerous position 
The Duke of Norfolk was mcensed against hm He 
could not pardon lim for having broken at Westminster 
the pledges which he had given at York, and thus 
placed new difficulties in the way of his marmage with 
the Queen of Scotland The Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland were also furiously mdignant, and 
wished to- punish Murray for having accused the 
Catholic heir to the Crown of England of adultery and 
homicide These devoted partisans of Mary Stuart 
proposed to have the Regent waylaid and slam before 
he crossed the border on his return home * Murray 
was aware of their intention , and, after he had taken 
his leave of Queen Elizabeth, he remained foi several 
weeks in London without darmg to commence his 
journey + 

In order to avoid the fate with which he was 
threatened, he had recourse to stratagem Throck- 
morton, whose hatred of Ceal, mterest in Mary, and 
friendship for the Regent, led him to desire the 
restoration of peace in Scotland, and the union of the 
two kingdoms into one, arranged an mterview between 

* Examination of the Bishop of Ross, m Murdin, pp. 46, 51, 54 Melvils 


Memoirs, p 99 
+ Lotter from Murray, in Robertson s History of Scotland, Appendix 33, 
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Murray and the Duke of Norfolk* In this interview, 
Murray displayed the deepest contrition for what had 
passed, and declared that he hid been compelled by 
Eliabeth’s manoeuvres to act agamst his sister He 
further affirmed that he had only engaged im this 
painful affair mm order to proserve his young Sovercign, 
and expressed his hope that God would touch the 
heart of the Queen of Scotland, that sho might repent 
of her past conduct, and renounco the impious and 
legitimate marriage which she had contracted If his 
sister, he adroitly added, should then espouse an 
honourable and pious person, well affectioned to the 
true religion, and if that person were the Duke himself, 
he would be truly thankful, and would give his sister, 
who had never ceased to be dea to him, as strong 
proofs of his attachment and good-will towards her as 
ho had ever been able to afford at other penods of his 
life These piomiscs, though more politic than sinccre, 
appeased the Duke of Norfolk With the credulity of 
desire, he admitted the Regent’s explanations and 
trusted to his promises He considered him to be more 
capable than any other peison of facilitatmg his union 
with Mary Stuart “Earl of Murray,” said he, “thou 
hast Norfolk’s hfe m thy hands”+ He sent the 
strictest injunctions to his adherents not to molest him 
in any way on his road home, and the Regent returned 


* Melvils Memoirs, p 98 
+ Robertson, Appendix, 83 Anderson, vol 11, pp 36—39 
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fearlessly and without danger to Scotland, where he 
arrived towards the end of January, 1569 * 

As for Mary Stuart, she remamed a prisoner in 
England Elizabeth not only did not assist her against 
her subjects, as she had offered to do, but she did not 
even restore her to liberty, of which she never had any 
right to deprive hcr Regardless of the rules of justice, 
the nights of hospitality, and the prerogatives of royalty, 
she had not scrupled to imprison a suppliant, and to 
bring a Queen to trial She had shown no respect either 
to the trust of the fugitive, the claims of relationship, the 
affliction of the woman, or the honour of the Sovereign 
Mary Stuart, m her turn, hid now no reason to act 
consideratcly towards Elizabeth She had been perfid- 
iously arrested, 1cmorselessly defamed, and miquitously 
imprisoned She might now try all means to 1egain 
her liberty , and these means she did not fail to exert 


* Melvil’s Momoirs, p 99 —Lesly s Negotiations, in Anderson, vol i, pp 40 41 
Tytler, vol vi, p 87 
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CHAPTER VIII 


FROM MURRAY'S RFTURN TO SCOTI AND TO THE EXECUTION 
OF THE DUKE OF NORFOLK 


Mary « efforts to restore her party in Scotland—Murray 8 activity and encrgy—Pro- 
posed Marriage of Mary to the Duke of Norfolk—Negociations on the subyect-— 
League of the Nobility against Cecil—Ifo joins Norfolk s party—Sccret intrigues 
of Norfolk im Scotland—Convention at Perth-—-Alarm and anger of Elizabeth 
Norfolk and his Friends retire to their Fstates—Arrest of Norfolk—Catholic 
Inaurrection in the North of England—Defeat of the Insurgente—Assassination 
of Murray—lInsurrection of Mary Stuarts party in Scotland—Invasion of the 
English Border—The karl of Lennox appointed Regent—Negociations for Mary s 
Liberation they are broken off—Conspnacy of Mary Stuart and the Duke of 
Norfolk — Mission of Ridolfi— Discovery of the Conspiracy in England—Trial 
and Condemnation of Norfolk—Ihs kxccution and Mary 8 distress 


Mary Stuart, though a prisoner, was far from mactive 
Without giving up her negociations with Murray and 
Elizabeth, she interested France mn her favour, armed 
Scotland in her cause, roused the North of England to 
battle for her deliverance, animated the Catholics to a 
religious conflict, excited the Spamards to an invasion 
of the island , in a word, she had recourse at various 
times to the most opposite means, for the purpose of 
punishing those subjects who had driven her from her 
throne, and that Queen who had reduced her to 
captivity 

She had never ceased to maintain the closest com- 
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munications with her partisans in Scotland, and she 
had always been careful to encourage their hopes In 
the west of her kingdom, the fortress of Dumbarton, 
situated on an almost maccessible rock jutting out into 
the sea, stall held out for her In the north, the Earls 
of Argyle, Huntly, and Crawford, and Lord Ogilvy, 
had remamed faithful to her, and kept that part of the 
country true to its allegiance In the south, the warlike 
border clans, the Scotts, Kers, and Maxwells, were 
anxiously waiting an opportunity to serve her The 
Hamultons, notwithstanding their defeat at Langside, 
still had considerable forces at their disposal Mary 
Stuart, who was incessantly entreating the Court of 
France to send her soldiers, artillerymen, arms, and 
ammunition, had written to her adherents to hold 
themselves in readiness to recommence the contest * 
In order to add fresh motives to those which already 
led them to hate the Regent and distrust Elizabeth, she 
had informed them that the rebel lords mtended to 
deliver the Prince her son, and the three fortresses of 
Edinburgh, Staring, and Dumbarton (after they had 
besieged and captured this last), into the hands of the 
Queen of England, who, on her side, had promised to 
appoint the young Prince her successor, and if he died, 
to recognise Murray as King of Scotland.; In rehance 
upon this mmagmary arrangement, which Mary Stuart 


@ Mary Stuart to the Commendator of Arbroath and other lords, December 1568, 
Lekeaoff, val. ii., p. 248 + Labenaff, vel &., pp 250, 261 
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was compelled, by Elizabeth’s complaint, to disavow m 
England* after having asserted 1t in Scotland, the faith- 
ful lords published a vehement proclamation, and made 
an appeal toarms + The Duke of Chatelhcrault, accom- 
panied by Lord Herries, appeared in their midst as the 
Queen’s heutenant, mn conjunction with the Earls of 
Huntly and Argyle { Mary had, moreover, flattered 
the Duke by calling him her adoptive father Her 
adherents fortified their houses, mustcred their parti- 
sans, and treated the Regent as a rebel and 
usurper § 

Murray was not nso strong a position on his return 
as he had been at his departure, but, hke a resolute 
man, he allowed his enemies no time cither to deliberate 
or to act His party was still zealous and numcrous 
He was supported by the habitants of the towns, the 
Presbyterian clergy, and the most determined and saga- 
cious of the nohihty He «also possessed the public 
authority, which always ensures the advantage in civil 
contests to those who are ablo to use it opportunely 
and with vigour He held a Convention of the nobility, 


* She wrote to Flrzabeth who had loaded her with reproaches for this false state- 
ment, and demanded that she should disavow 1t —- Je n efi ay nulle connorssance, et 
n écrivis jamais de s1 vaines phantesies quant je les eusse soup¢onnées = parquoy 8 1] vous 
plaist enquénir, vous ny trouverez ren ni dc mon commandement, ni de ma mayn, 
ni lettres.” Mary Stuart to Flizabeth 27th January 1569 Labanoff vol i., 
p 289 See also the despatch of Lamothe Fénelon to Charles IX , 30th January, 
1569 wol i pp 161 162 and the letter from Mary Stuart to Cecil, 28th January, 
1569 vol u pp 292 293. Robertson, Appendix 381 Letter frem Ehaabeth to 
Knollys on the 22nd January, and from Knollys to Elizabeth on the 28th 
January 1569 

+ Lord Hunedon to Cecil, 15th January 1569 Haynes, p. 508 

t Labanoff, vol. np. 268 § Tytler, vol vi..p 87 
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clergy, and commussaries of the burghs at Starling,* 
land having obtained from them their approbation of 
his conduct, and a ratification of his proceedings in 
England, he ordered an immediate muster of his troops, 
and marched against the Qucen’s adherents before they 
could concentrate thar forces Duirectmg his course 
westward, he surprised the Duke of Chatelherault and 
Lord Herries, and compelled them to enter mto an 
accommodation Ina conference which they had with 
him at Glasgow, on the 13th of March, 1569, these two 
servants of the Queen concluded a provisional treaty 
of peace between the two partits which then divided 
Scotland They consented to acknowledge the young 
King, on condition that all who had been forfeited for 
therr obedience to the Queen, should be restored It 
was agreed, further, that a Committee selected from the 
nobles on both sides, and mcluding the Earls of Argyle 
and Huntly, should meet at Edinburgh on the 10th of 
April, to deliberate upon a general and definitive pacifi- 
cation of the kingdom + Meanwhule, they all went to 

* This Convention met on the 12th of February 1569 The document 1s in 
Anderson, vol iv, part 2,p 196 It.is mgned by the Regent, the Earls of Athol, 
Morton Mar, Glencairn, Menteith and Buchan the Masters of Crahame Marshall 
and Errol the Bishop of Orkney the Commendators of Dunfermline Balmenno 
Dryburgh Cambuskenneth Coldinghame and Whithorne the Lords Lindsay, 
Glammis, Saltoun Innermeith Cathcart and Ochiltree the Secretary Lethington 
the Treasurer Richurdson, the Comptroller Tullibardine, the Clerk register and 
Justice-clerk, and the deputies of the burghs of Edinburgh Stirling Dundee, Peebles, 
Glasgow, Cupar St. Andrews, Perth and Haddington 

+ MS. letter, State Paper Office Murray to Sir John Forster 15th March, 1569 


Tytler, vol vi, p.88 The Convention of the 18th March is in the Correspondence 
of Lamothe Fénelon, vol. i, pp. 300—~302. 
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pay their homage to the young King at Stirlmg The 
Archbishop of St Andrews, the Earl of Cassillis, and 
Lord Herries remained as hostages in the hands of the 
Regent, who, on his part, hberated the prisoners taken 
at the battle of Langside * 

+ Murray did not, however, disband his troops He 
took advantage of the truce made at Glasgow to pro- 
ceed to the southern fronticr and crush tho Borderers 
Issuing with new strength from this double expedition, 
he returned in triumph to Edinburgh, in time to attend 
the Convention of the nobles Huntly and Argyle had 
refused to take part in this assembly, and had rejected 
the provisional arrangement made at Glasgow, which 
they not unreasonably considered most disastrous to 
the cause of Mary Stuart Alarmed at the threatened 
dissolution of her party, and the general recognition of 
her son, the captive Queen had written to the Duke of 
Chatelherault and Lord Herries to express her surprise 
and dissatisfaction at the course they had adopted + 
Her letters had reached them on the evening before the 
day on which the assembly began Both were much 
affected by her repioaches , the Duke wept all might 
long, and Lord Herries fell il] { They both resolved to 

* Tytler vol vi, pp 88, 89 

+ Despatch from Lamothe Fénelon to Charles IX , 6th May, 1569 Correspond 
ence vol 1, p 369 The Earl of Huntly had written to Mary Stuart to complain of 
the conduct of the Duke of Chatelherault Ibid vol 1 p 379 

t Le duc de Chatellerault fut meu de si grand repentance qu il ne cessa toute Ja 


nuicte de pleurer, et millord Herriz tumba malade et tant ces deux que les aultres 
principaux du party de ladicte dame ne vollurent le Jendemain nen accorder” Ibid 
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revoke their acknowledgment of the King’s authority 

Accordingly, when the Regent desired them to sign a 
recognition of the sovereignty of James V1, they remon- 
strated, and declared that the conditions of an accom- 
modation ought first to be discussed The most essential 
of these conditions, they said, was the restoration of the 
Queen Murray vouchsafed no answer to their remon- 
strance, but ordered his guards mstantly to apprehend 
them , and they were led as prisoners to the Castle of 
Edinburgh, and placed in the custody of Kirkaldy of 
Grange * Thuis act of violence enraged, but mtimidated, 
Mary’s party 

The Regent was not content with this outrage 
After arresting the old chieftain of the west, and the 
most enterprising baron of the south, he marched his 
veteran and confident troops agaist the two earls who 
were in arms in the north Alarmed, however, by the 
late scenes in the capital, they did not venture to 
oppose him Argyle quickly effected a reconciliation 
with his old fmend, the Regent Huntly, and the other 
northern lords, knowing that defeat would be followed 
by entire forfeiture of their possessions, also submitted. 
On the 10th of May, they met at St. Andrews, 
subscribed thew adherence to the government of 
James VI, surrendered their artillery to the Regent, 
and delivered hostages for their future good behaviour + 
* Tytler vol vi p 90 


+ MS letter, State Paper Office, Lord Hunsdon to Cecil, 19th May, 1569 Tytler 
vol vi, p91 Spotswood, p 229 
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To secure his advantage, Murray led his army into the 
north, where the clans had mvariably remaimed faithful 
to the Queon, his sister He ravaged their territory, 
took their castles, carried off their arms, and levied 
heavy fines on all who had risen m Marys favour * 
In a few months he had crushed all resistance, and 
reduced to submission the whole country from 
Inverness to Dumfries, and from Dunbar to Glasgow 
He then convoked an Assembly of the Estates of the 
realm, to meet at Perth, on the 25th of July, 1569 

But whilst Mary Stuart’s hopes were thus over- 
thrown in Scotland, her position m England was 
mproving <A powerful party had been formed im the 
latter country to promote her marmage with the Duke 
of Norfolk,+ whose ambition had Icd him to renew a 
project which fear had forced him to disavow after the 
Conference at York Supported by Lethington, and 
feeling certam of Murray’s consent, he had, since the 
termination of the Conferences at Westminster and 
Hampton Court, secretly gamed the concurrence of the 
principal members of the English nobility, and even of 
a large number of the Pnvy Council This project, of 
which Elizabeth was kept entarely ignorant, met with 
great encouragement in tho public mterest which it 
inspired. The succession to the crown, which that 
Pmncess had hitherto refused to regulate, dccasioned 


* MS letter, State Paper Office Murray to Cecil 7th July 1569 Tytler 
wol vi p 91 + Despatch of Lamothe Fénelon 27th July, 1569 ol ad, p. 126 
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general apprehension The people remembered with 
terror the dynastic wars of the two houses of York and 
Lancaster, which had desolated England for nearly half 
a century , and felt naturally desirous to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar struggle between the various 
claimants who aspired to the inhentance of a Queen 
whose frequent illnesses rendered it probable that she 
would not hve much longer The marnage of the 
most powerful nobleman in England to the nearest 
relation of Elizabeth and the most direct descendant of 
Henry VII —the union of the Catholic Mary with the 
Protestant Norfolk—seemed a fortunate and most 
desirable combination 

The numerous adherents of the ancient religion 
entertained the hope that under Mary’s sway their 
faith would be restored, o1 at lcast tolerated , and the 
Protestants believed that they had every guarantee for 
the maintenance of the Established Church, in the 
religious zeal which they supposed Norfolk to possess 
The Earl of Arundel, a member of the Privy Council, 
and in rank inferior only to the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl ot Pembroke, Master of the Queens Household, 
and possessed of great influence in Wales , the Earls of 
Westmoreland and Northumberland , Lord Lumley, 
the son-in-law of the Earl of Arundel , and other peers, 
more or less openly Catholics, gave the scheme their full 
concurrence The Earls of Cumberland, Bedford, Sussex, 
and Derby, when consulted by Norfolk upon the subject, 
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offered no opposition Leicester himself earnestly 
promoted it, * ether from anxiety to secure a supporter 
if he lost Elzabeth, whose favour had excited against 
him much envy and hostility,+ or from a desire to know 
all that was gomg on, that he might better serve the 
Queen his mistress when 1t became necessary In 
addition to the co-operation of the more powerful 
nobles, the Duke of Norfolk rechoned on the assistance 
of the country gentlemen Ile also consulted the 
ambassadors of France and Spam,{ with whom he 
maintained a close and mystcrious connection, and who 
assured him of the assent of their respective sovereigns § 
The chief members of this league trusted in the end to 
procure the consent of their own sovereign, or, m case 
of refusil, to obtain her sanction by force || 

In the first placo, however, 1t was necessary to secure 
the concurrence of that vigilant minster who directed 
her administration Cecil had rendered Elizabeth the 
universal protectress of Protestantism, by inducing her 
to pension the Lutheran Piinces in Germany, to 
support the Lords of the Congregation m Scotland, to 
encourage the armed Huguenots in France, and sccretly 
to aid the rehgious msurgents in the Netherlands He 
had already placed her mn a position of extreme 

* Lesly s Negotiations, in Anderson vol im pp 55 62 Throckmorton to 
Lethington, 20th July, 1569 im Robertson, Appendix 32 

+ Despatch from Lamothe Fénelon 27th July 1569 vol n pp 123 124 

t Ibid vol si, p 127 


§ Lesly s Negotiations, in Anderson vol 1m p 63 
| Despatch from Lamothe Fenelon 27th July 1569, vol. ii pp. 126 127 
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dificulty with regard to Phihp II Some Genoese 
merchants who were conveying, n Basque and Galician 
ships, a large sum of money for the payment of the 
troops of the Duke of Alva, had sought shelter in an 
Enghsh port from the pursuit of pirates Elizabeth 
seized their vessels, under the pretext that they had 
arrived in her dominions without either authorisation 
or passport The money which they had on board 
was confiscated, notwithstandimg the Duke of Alva’s 
demands for its restitution In repmsal, the haughty 
Spamard seized a number of English merchants and 
their goods, by virtue of a measure which Philip II 
applied to Elizabeth s subjects throughout his dominions 
Elizabeth, on her side, pursued the same course towards 
all the subjects of Philip II who were settled as 
traders in England, and this violent interruption of 
commerce between the two countiles was speedily 
followed by the arrest of the ambassadors of the two 
sovereigns—Dr John Mann at Madrid, and Don 
Gueraldo d’Espes, who had succeeded Guzman de Silva, 
at London* Though already mvolved m a contest 
with France, with which country commercial relations 
had also been suspended, in consequence of the support 
she had given to the revolted Huguenots, Elizabeth 
was now on the eve of a war with Spam Cecil 
urged her to commence hostilities without delay + 

* The Spanish ambassador was arrested at his residence on the 8th of January, 


1569, by Secretary Cecil and Admiral Clinton Gonzalez, Apuntamientos, p. 88 
+ Despatch of Lamothe Fénelon 21st June, 1569, vol in p. 51 
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By his advice, the ports of England had been 
fortified, arms and ammunition had been collected, 
vessels equipped, and troops levied ,* and the two 
most formidable Catholic Powers of the Continent had 
been affronted 

This course of policy was becommng dangeious The 
heads of the nobility did not conceal their apprehensions 
from the Queen, but openly attacked the adventurous 
minister who hid given such advice + Elizabeth had 
her moments of uncertainty and timidity , and at this 
period she was not without fears regardmg her own 
position The mhabitants of the sea-ports and other 
towns suffered greatly from the cessation of trade, and 
manifested extreme displeasure 2t he: conduct The 
oppressed Catholics were quite ready to revolt in favour 
of the Catholic granddaughter of Ilenry VII, then a 
prisoner in their midst At Rome, Pope Pius V was 
taking measures to dethrone her as an obstinate heretic 
Mary Stuart had denounced her to Philp II, as being 
desirous to poison her { The Catholic nobles, and several 
leadmg members of the Privy Council had paid clandes- 
tine visits to the Spamsh Ambassador, and had assured 
him that an invasion of the country would inevitably 

© Despatch of Lamothe Fenelon 2lst June 1569, vol u pp 48—51 

+ Correspondence of Lamothe Kénelon vol 11 p 51 

+ ™ Por estos dias supo el mismo embajador (Don Gueraldo D Fepés, Knight of 
the order of Calatrava, who had succeeded Don Gusman do Silva us the ambassador of 
Phillip II in London, in September, 1568), por avisos de la Rema Mans y participd 


al Rey Felipe que habia cerca de su persona sugetos pagados por Isabel para darle 
veneno ”"—Gonzalez, Apuntamientos, pp 87 96 
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be successful * Moreover, such an mvasion might easily 
be effected, as the Duke of Alva had just reduced 
the Netherlands to obedience, and had no other 1mme- 
diate use for the greater part of hisarmy Finally, the 
Catholic party, menacing in England and triumphant in 
Flanders, was victorious in France, where the Duke of 
Anjou and the Marshal de Tavannes had just gamed 
the battle of Jarnac over Admiral Coligny and the 
Prince of Condé, leaving the latter dead on the field 

Matters were in tlus state, when the Duke of Nor- 
folk the Earl of Arundel, and several other members 
of Ehzabcth’s Privy Council, rose mm opposition to the 
measures proposed by Cecil + For a short time, they 
destroyed his credit with the Queen, and Ehzabeth 
seemed to have rejected her minister’s policy Cecil 
himself, whom his 1d\ ersaries were desirous to humiliate, 
yielded in order to avert his impending fall{ He 
regained the good graces of the Duke of Norfolk by 
appearing to devote himself to his interests § 

The Duke gamed his pomt Ehzabeth, isolated in 


* “FE duque de Norfolk y el conde de Arundel y el conde dc Northumberland 
aseguraban 4 cada paso 4 Espés que si el Rey Felipe emprendia una invasion en 
Inglaterra, sciin seguro cl exito ecguir el desafucto de la mayor parte de las clases y 
personas al gobierno do Isabel ’——-Don Tomas Gonzalez Apuntamientos p 90 

+ Despatch of Lamothe Fcunclon, 21st June 1569 vol u py 5153 Gonzalez, 
Apuntamientos p 91 

tT “Ceal previno el golpe manifestose muy humano con Norfolk, Arundel y 
otros grandes y caballeros Catdélicos y procuré tambien captar la benevolencia del 
embajyador espanol §§ Apuntamientos,p 9] 

§ Et cependant luy (Cecil) ayant pms grand peur de ce quon luy vouloit ainsy 
imputer tout le mal de ceste guerre, tant odieuse & tout ce royaulme, a heu recours 
au duc de Norfolc, et luy a requis sa protection, avec promesse de suyvre doresnavant 
son party ct de se porter en toutes choses pour son certain et tout declaré serviteur ” 
Despatch of Lamothe Fénelon 21st June, 1569 vol. u,p. 53 
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the midst of her Council, and no longer possessing 
Leicester's unwavering fidelity and Cecil s entire con- 
fidence, began to negociate By means of Robert Ridolfi, 
the head of the company of Florentine merchants in 
London, and a secret agent of the Pope, she entered into 
communication with the Spamsh ambassador, with a 
view to settle, by a pacific wrangement, the differences 
which had arisen between herself and Philip II * She 
also listened to the remonstrinces of the French ambas- 
sador, Lamothe F¢nelon, in favour of Mary Stuart, which 
became more urgent in proportion as they reccived 
greater attention 

Mary was still a prisoner, and her captivity was ren- 
dered far more painful by the overthrow of her party 
im Scotland She had written to Elizabeth to complain, 
in the most energctic terms, of the violent proceedings 
of Murray, who, notwithstanding the pledges Elizabeth 
had given, was employing armed force against all who 
remained faithful to their Queen She requested the 
Queen of England, “without any further trifling,” to 
declare formally whether she intended to restore her to 
her country, or not “Any other answer,’ she added 
in a resolute and threatening tone, “I cannot but take 
to be a refusal, which would cause me, to my great 
regret, to accept any other aid that 1t might please God 
to send me ”+ 


® Correspondence of Lamothe Fénelon vol u pp. 54 55 
+ Mary Stuart to Ehzabeth, 26th April 1569 Labanoff vol n p 338 
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Thing was what Elizabeth feared, and what she was 
particularly anxious to avoid in the difficult circum- 
stances in which she was then placed Accordingly, in 
May, 1569, she recognised the Bishop of Ross as Mary 
Stuart's ambassador,* and opened a negociation on the 
basis suggested by this plenipotentiary of her captive 
The Bishop of Ross proposed the following articles to 
the Queen and Council of England First, the Queen of 
Scotland shall not disturb the Queen of England nor 
the legitimate heirs of her body, with regard to their 
title to the crown of England and Ireland, piovided 
that, in their default, it be fully reserved to the Queen 
of Scotland, and her heirs If tlus be grantod, the treaty 
made at Edinburgh in July, 1560, shall be ratified 
Secondly, a treaty of alliance and friendship shall be 
made between the two kingdoms, by the advice of the 
Estates of both countries, in order better to secure their 
future union Thirdly, the two preceding clauses, sealed 
with the seals of both princes, and confirmed by their 
oath, shall be rendered still more mviolable by receiving 
the sanction of the Parliaments of both countmes , and 
if further assurance be required, the Queen of Scotland 
will procure the Kings of France and Spain to act as 
her sureties that she will keep the promises she has 
made, Fourthly, m order to please the Queen of 
England, and by her desire, the Queen of Scotland will 
extend her clemency to all those of her subjects who 


* Lealy’s Negotiations in Anderson vol m ,p 46 
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have offended her, provided that they will return to 
their allegiance, deliver to her the Prince her son, restore 
to her the fortresses of her kingdom and her jewels 
which they have seized, and will conduct themselves in 
future as faithful subjects Fifthly, those who plotted 
and executed the murder of Lord Darnley, her late 
husband, shall be punished without delay, in accordance 
with the laws of the kingdom Sixthly, m order to 
re assure the Scottish nobility with regard to the return 
of the Earl of Bothwell, the Queen promises never again 
to receive him into her kmgdom, but, by the advice of 
her nobles to obtam a divorce from him, that he may 
be deprived of all claims upon he for the future 
Seventhly, after the adoption of these articles, the Queen 
of Scotland shall be conveyed, with an honourable escort 
from the Queen of England, bach to her kingdom, where 
the Estates in Parlhament assembled shall restore her 
to possession of her crown, and all acts and statutes 
contrary to her authority shall be annulled and destroyed 
as if they had nevor existed * 

These propositions were carefully discussed by the 
Pnvy Council of England The commissioners whom 
Ehzabeth appomted to treat with the Bishop of Ross, 
were the more disposed to admit his proposals, as John 
Wood, the Regent’s secretary, assured them that from 
letters he had recently received, the Regent would joy- 
fully resign the government of Scotland, of which he 


* Lesly s Negotiations, m Anderson vol 1, pp 46-—49 
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was already weary* They required, moreover, that 
the league between England and Scotland should be a 
perpetual alliance, both offensive and defensive , that 
Mary Stuart should not only become reconciled to those 
who had taken arms against her, but that she should 
receive them into favour , that she should maintam the 
Protestant rchgion mm Scotland, and that she should 
give assurance that she had not yielded to the Duke of 
Anjou her title to the crown of England + Whulst this 
negociation was procceding openly, the projected mar- 
riage of Mary to the Duke of Norfolk was being arranged, 
unknown to Hhzzbeth, by many of the leading members 
of her Privy Council 

The Earls of Arundel, Pembroke, and Leicester, and 
Lord Lumley sent a gentleman named Candish to Wing- 
field, to propose to Mary Stuart the articles which were 
to constitute the basis of the treaty They had, how- 
ever, added another to the following effect “ Because it 
was feared that the Queen of Scotland mght marry 
some foreign prince, whereby the religion of the country 
might be altered, and the good estate of both realms 
endangered, it 1s therefore desirable that she sbould 
accept some nobleman of England in marriage, specially 
the Duke of Norfolk, who 1s first of the nobility of that 
realm, and most fit of all others”{ Mr Candish also 
dehvered to her, on behalf of the noblemen who had 


. Raia s Negotiations, in Anderson vol ni p 49 + Ibid, p. 50 
{ Anderson vol. ij: pp. 50-52. 
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sent him, a very affectionate letter, written by Leicester 
himself * Mary Stuart gave immediate assent to all 
the conditions 1mposed on her restoration The only 
article to which she demurred was the offensive and 
defensive alliance between England and Scotland On 
this pomt, she requested time to consult the Court of 
France,+ being unwilling to lose he: dowry and deprive 
herself of an ancient ally, before she was sure of hiving 
obtaimed 1 new one 

As to her marrage with the Duke of Norfolk, she 
expressed her willingness to concludc 1t 1t once, in order 
to conciliate the fivour of the Enghsh nobles She had 
alicady commenced a secret correspondence with the 
Duke, and had written to him several Ictters full of 
tenderness and confidence “I hive no other matters 
in head,” she wrote, “than those you hive m hand” 
In her reply to Candish, however, she feigned some hesi- 
tation, and said “that she had been so vexed by her 
marriages in times past, that she had no thought of any 
such matter, but 1ather was minded to live a solitary 
lifo all her days, yet, nevertheless,” she added, “all 
other things bemg agreed and concluded to her honour- 
able satisfaction, she was content to use the advice of 
the Queen and nobility of England in her marriage, 
and specially m favour of the Duke of Norfolk, whom 
she lhked before all others, because he was well 


* Camden vol 1. p 186 + Anderson vol m. p 53 
t Mary Stuart to the Duke of Norfolk 11th May,1569 Labanoff vol ii. p. 845 
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reported of and loved by the nobilty and estates of 
has country hd l 

She despatched Lord Boyd to London with her 
answer on these points, and directed James Borthwick 
to go to France to obtain a declaration that she had 
never ceded her rights to the crown of England to the 
Duke of Anjou This declaration was obtained without 
very great difficulty ,+ for the eventual cession of the 
4th of Apml, 1558, had been made to the King of 
France himself, upon conditions which no longer existed. 
Lord Boyd, after having conferred with Elizabeth and 
the principal members of her Council, returned to Scot- 
land with the propositions of the Queen and nobility of 
England He called at Wingfield on his way, and 
delivered to Mary Stuart some very favourable letters 
from Ehzabeth and several dignitaries of her Court f 
The captive Princess thought she had now nearly 
reached the end of her trials, and charged Lord 
Boyd with her messages to the Regent and Estates 
of Scotland. 

Lord Boyd proceeded at once to Murray, on whose 
conduct depended Mary’s restoration and marnage to 
Norfolk. He met him at Inverness,§ on hs return 
from his northern expedition, at a time when complete 


® Anderson, vol iit.. pp 538, 54 
+ Charles IX on the 10th July and the Duke of Anjou on the 1/th July, 
furmehed the twe declarations required See Lamothe Fenelon » Correspondence, 
vol ii, pp 481,433. Borthwick brought them to England, and laid them before 
Elizabeth in August, 1569 Lamothe Fénelon, vol. ii., p. 178 
t Anderson vol. ni p. 55. § Imd,p 70 
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victory had greatly consolidated his dommion He gave 
him a letter from the Duke of Norfolk, remmding nm 
of his promise with regard to the marringe of the Queen 
his sister “I have procceded so far therem,” said 
Norfolk, “that I can nerthe: wath conscience revoke 
what I have done, nor with honour proceed further 
until you shall remove all such stumbhng-blocks as are 
hindrances to our more apparent proceedings When 
these obstacles are removed, he continued, ‘ the rest 
shall follow to your contentment and comfort Where- 
fore, my very earnest request to you, my good lord, 
now 18, that you will proceed herein with such prompti- 
tude that the enemies to this good purpose of uniting 
this land into one kingdom in time coming, and of main- 
taining God’s true religion, mvy not have opportunity, 
through delay, to hinder our determination’ * Throck- 
morton, who had so frequently been sent on cmbassies 
mto Scotland, recommended this plan no less strenu- 
ously to his friend Lethington, and urged hm to use 
all his vbility to ensure 1ts success, as 1t was the most 
fortunate thing that could happen to the two kingdoms 
He assured him that the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of 
Arundel, Pembroke, Leicester, Bedford, and Shrewsbury, 
indeed, all the Englsh nobility, and Secretary Cecil 
himself, had given their consent to the project “It 
hath been hitherto concealed from Queen Elizabeth,” 
hé added, “that you, as the fittest mimster, might 


* Letter from Norfolk to Murray lst July 1569, in Haynes, p 520 
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propound it to her, on behalf of the Regent and nobility 
of Scotland.” * 

Lethington was ardently desirous that this marnage 
should take place, as he saw that it would lead to 
present concord, and to the future union of the king- 
doms of England and Scotland It was not to be 
expected that Murray would entertain the same views, 
notwithstanding the offers he had made to Norfolk just 
before he left London The restoration of his sister 
would have deprived him of the supreme authority, the 
possession of which he valued more highly than he 
cared to acknowledge , and it would finally have com- 
promised not only his safety but his religion He was 
too prudent in his ambition, and too zealous im his 
sectarian feelings, to consent to the marriage, still less 
to promote it Nevertheless, with his usual dissimula- 
tion, he manifested no opposition to the wishes of Mary 
Stuart and the Duke of Norfolk, but referred Lord Boyd 
to the General Assembly of the Estates of the realm, 
which he had summoned to meet at Perth on the 26th 
of July + In public, he appeared faithful to the pi omises 
he had made in England, but m secret he persuaded 
the partisans of the young King and the jealous frends 
of the Presbyterian cause to reject so dangerous ao 
proposition { 

The Convention, on which Mary Stuart's fate seemed 


* Sir Nichales Throckmorton to Lord Lethington, 20th July 1569 Robertson, 
Appendix 32 + Anderson, vol m., p 70 t Ibd,p 71 
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to depend, met at Perth on the day appomted It 
contained more adversaries than friends to the restora- 
tion of the deposed Queen, and hstoned with no great 
favour to the somewhat equivocal propositions made by 
the msincere Elizabeth upon the subject These propo- 
sitions were thrce in number The Queen of England 
advised the Estates of Scotland either to restore Mary | 
Stuart to the full exercise of her authority, or to asso- 
ciate her with her son in the government of the country, 
or to receive her simply as a private person, and assign 
her an income suitable to her rank By lewing them 
free to choose between these various projects, she 
encouriged them to reject all Flzabeth did not display 
this impartial condescension to the wishes of others when 
she seriously desired tu secure the triumph of her own 
The Convention at Perth, therefore, taking advantage 
of the mdependence allowed them by a princess ordi- 
narily less scrupulous, unhesitatingly rejected the first 
two propositions, and declared that Mary Stuart's 
unconditional restoration to the throne, or even her 
participation m the royal authority, was dangerous and 
unpossible * The third plan remained, which proposed 
that Mary Stuart should return to Scotland, to live in 
privacy, without any power, but in a condition suitable 
to her former dignity She would, by this airangement, 
cease to be a sovereign and a prisoner Although the 


* MS letter, State Paper Office, Lord Hunsdon to Cecil, Berwick, August 5th 
1569 Tytler, vol wi p 97 
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Wonventuon perceived that inconvenience and danger 
mught arise to an infant monarch and an envied Regent 
by admitting into the kingdom a Queen who had so-long 
governed the country, and was still upheld by so power- 
ful a party, this arrangement was not at once rejyected.* 

Then ensued an examination of the request that 
Mary Stuart had made to the Convention to annul her 
marnage with Bothwell, m ordcr that she might 
contract another She hoped to bo able to associate 
the Scottish Parliament in the scheme adopted by the 
Hinghsh nobility, and to facilitate that marrage with 
the Duke of Norfolk from which she hoped to gain her 
deliverance and restoration The debate on this 
request was extremely violent, and both parties gave 
vent to the passions which animated them Lethington 
expressed his entire approval of the rupture of a 
marriage which had been so disastrous, and maintained 
that the Queen’s divorce might be pronounced without 
either detriment to the King, or danger to the 
Established Church James Makgill, the secretary of 
the Convention, combatted this opimon with all the 
hatred of an implacable enemy, and all the fanaticism 
of a zealous Presbyterian Mary Stuart had written to 
the Estates of Scotland as though she were still their 
Queen Makgill was indignant at this, and said that 
they recognised no other sovereign but the young King 
He also reproached Mary with having addressed the 


® Tytler vol vi p. 96 
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: Atohbishop of St. Andrews as the head of ‘the: Church, 
whereas he was a 1ebel and & heretic He declared 
that, by discussing such claims, the Convention would 
admit their justice, and render itself pwity of treason 
against the Statc, and blasphemy against the Church * 

Notwithstanding the resistance of Lethingtop, who 
sarcastically expressed his surprise that those who had 
recently been so furious m their opposition to this 
marriage, should now refuse to annul it, the personal 
interests of the victorious party, the mexorable passions 
of the Presbyterian sect, and the secret intrigues of the 
ambitious Regent, gained the victory m the Convention 
at Perth After most tumultuous debates, the assembly 
broke up without even having admitted the possibility 
of Mary Stuarts residence in Scotland im a private 
condition, or having sanctioned her divorce from 
Bothwell.+ Murray announced this imtelligence to 
Ehzabeth m a letter, im which he says, “that he could 
not listen to the restoration of the deposed Queen with- 
out offending his conscience, prejudicing the little King 
his master, and imjurmg the welfare of the country” 
He added that ‘ he thought he had so firmly established 
the young King, as to be able to defend him by force ”{ 

The result of the Perth Convention neither dis- 
appomted nor surprised Ehzabeth but it cruelly 
deceived the hopes of Mary Stuart No longer able to 


* Tytler vol vi p 97 + Thid 
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reoken on Seotland, where her partusans were esther 
imprisoned or crushed, and her adversaries obstanately 
tefused to become reconciled to her, the captive Queen 
had now no other resource than the resolute inter- 
vention of the English nobility, and the firm support of 
those of the Catholic Powers of the Contment with 
whom she was mw correspondence The Duke of 
Norfolk had for some time kept open house, ‘ m order 
to gain the favour of the people, and accustom them, 
by the frequent display of his magnificence, to the 
approaclung imcrease of his grandeur ‘ The affaus of 
the Queen of Scotland,” wiote Lamothe FCnelon to 
Oatherinc do Medici, arc obtaimmg greit sticngth by 
meaus of the Duke of Norfolk, who proposes to marry 
her and even if the Queen of England should 
not approve of the scheme, they will nevertheless carry 
it out, so far aro maticrs already advanced and if 
she does not speedily 1:esolve to procure the liberation 
and restoration of the Queen of Scotland, they will 
force her to do so against her will”+ But would the 
Duke of Norfolk, who had requested the Court of 
France to send five or six hundred hackhbutters, with 
ammunition, to the rehef of Dumbarton, and who had 
also imploied the assistance of the Court of Spain, dare 
openly to pursue the object towards the attamment of 


* ¢ The Duke was the more incouraged to sett forward his purpose by 
publique eatertemment of the ncbilitie and councel], in kcepinge open houeg and 
usinge all honest familantio with gentlemen for obteyninge of universall goodwill 

P Anderson vol iii, p. 64 
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which he had Intherto proceeded by secret means ? 
He and his adherents had hoped to gam Ehzabeth’s 
consent, by inducing the principal personages of 
England and Scotland to jom im their request Now 
that they had lost the support of the Scotch, would 
they venture single-handed either to persuade or 
compel the Queen of England into acquiescence, as 
some of them had boasted that they would? By so 
doing, thoy would presume too much upon their own 
strength, and utterly misjudge that haughty, jealous, 
and violent Princess, who never followed any advice 
that wis opposed to he: interests, and who would 
certainly not have suflered any infraction of her 
authority 

The plans of Mary Stuart and the Duke of Norfolk 
could not have beon communicated, cithcr in England 
or Scotland, to so many persons of different positions 
and opinions, without commg to the knowledge of 
Klizabeth She hod heard a report of the projected 
mariage of the Duke to that Queen who had so often 
clamed to be recogmsed as her heir She had 
observed that her own Council was favourably inclined 
towards her rival, whose presence had revived the 
Catholic party in England, and was about to become a 
source of embarrassment and danger to herself She 
therefore declared to Lamothe Fcnelon, who continued 
to urge her, in the name of his sovereign, to restore 
Mary Stuart to her throne, that Mary Stuart should 
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inbt! Be restored, and that she had deserved ‘her 
‘gmmprisonment by her crimes “I am aware,” she said 
to the French ambassador, “of all the intrigues that 
have been carried on since she entered this kingdom 
Princes have large ears, which hear far and near 
‘She has attemptcd to move the intenor of this realm 
against me, by means of some of my subjects, who 
promise her great things, but they are persons who 
conccive mountains, and bring forth only mole-hills 
They thought 1 was so foolish that I should not 
perceive their doings ” * 

In her apprehensive suspicion, she set zbout the dis- 
eovery of an intiigue which 1t was so much her interest 
to unveil and prevent re long she discovered all 
Leicester, in fearful penitence, revealed to her the 
whole secret of the negociation + She then questioned 
the Regent of Scotland as to the part he had taken in 
the matter, and Murray delivered up the whole of his 
secret correspondence with Norfolk { Before she had 
obtauned this full mformation, and while she was still 
influenced merely by suspicion, she had advised the 
Duke of Norfolk, in menacimmg allusion to the words he 
had himself employed on his return from York, to 
beware on what pillow he leant his head.§ She then 
signified to him her absolute will with regard to a 

* Despatch of Lamothe Fénclon, Ist September, 1569 vol u pp 211 212 

+ Camden, vol i, p 188 Lamothe Fénelon s Correspondence vol u, p 272 
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tharriage which offended her pride and thwarted her 
policy, forbade him to think any more about it, and 
ordered him to have nothing more to do with the 
Queen of Scotland, on pain of forfcitimg his allegiance 
The mysterious intrigues of the nobility, and the 
conspiracy that had been formed among her own 
councillors in favour of her rival, threw her into one of 
those furious paroxysms of rage, which made all tremble 
before the formidable daughter of Heny VIII 

The Duke of Norfolk, notwithstandmg the myunc- 
tions of his Soveicign, did not renounce the idea of 
marrying Mary Stuart Nothing now remamed but for 
him to place himself at the head of his partisans in the 
provinces, and revolt agunst Elzabeth Influenced 
partly by fear and partly by ambition he left Court 
suddenly, on the 23d of September, and withdrew into 
Norfolk The Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and 
Lord Lumley, followed his eaample* They retired to 
their estates, whilst thor friends, the Earls of North- 
umberland and Westmorclind, were ready to rise m 
the northern counties Now was the time for executing 
a portion of the plan which had been for some time 
entertained by all these important personages They 
had even gone so far as to contemplate changing the 
religion of the country,+ which would have entailed the 
downfal of Elizabeth, and the elevation of Mary 


* Anderson vol 1 pp 72 73 
+ See Lamothe Fénelons Cortespondence, vol. 1, pp. 258-262, under dato 
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The ‘Spanish ambassador, Don Gueraldo d’Espbs, had 
dJreatly, in the name of his sovereign, given six thousand 
crowns to the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Arundel 
and Lord Lumley,* and ten thousand crowns to Mary 
Stuart,+ who frequently sent messengers to the Duke 
of Alva, with a view to imterest him in her cause, 
and persuade him to undertake her defence { Pope 
Pius V had strongly recommended the unfortunate 
captive to the leader of the Spanish troops m the 
Netherlands, where he appeared to have completely 


March 13th 1569 Memoire pour Communiquer a Ja Royne (Catherine de Medici) 
pretant promesse delle qucile men patra a personne du monde Thi memoir 
begins thus “TeS Robart Ridolfy, FJorentin ayant recen chaige et commandemcunt 
de la propre pers nne lu Paye de tretter de la restitution et restablissement de la 
religion Cath lique en Angleterre avec les seagneurs Catholiques du pays, il 8s est 
principallemcnt adtesse au c mto d Arondel et & wulhord Lomley auxquels 
auparavant il avoit eu affaire pour quelqucr sommes qui] leur avoit prestees He 
adds that thcugh well di posel they did not dare to undertake anything #1 le duc 
do Norfulk ne se incttot dla pirtic, Iequel a ceté tres difficile & gaagnor mais enfin 
sestant laysaé persuader 11 prend a ceste heute, plus & cucur la matiere que ne 
Fursolent Ies deux aultres Son influence scot eten luce sur Jes Comtes de Derby de 
Shrewebuty, de Lemircke de Nerthumleiland ct de plusieurs aulties qu ont dit 
quils scroicnt préts de Je suysic = The plan is mdicated as it was followed out 
though not exccuted with sufficient vigeur They intended to overthrow Cec I, or get 
Kiizabeth to disgiaco him to gain Leicester without informing him of the proposed 
change of rehgion, and to expel the new men from the Couneil ‘affin que ayant le 
gouvernement en leurs mains 1s puisscnt, peu ape de Jeur seule authorité et sans 
confredict lnen canduyre Je fact de ladicte religion Catholique Us ont espéré 
que pour Ja djffcrence de ce qu 1s sont des plus nobles et des plus puyssans du pays et bien 
ayinve du peuple au regard des aul(res, qui sont presque touts geus novcaulx mal appuyds 
qu ils conduyront sans grand payne au poinct qu ils desirent leur entreprinse 

* “Le embajada de Kspana presté al mismo duque (de Noifolk) al conde de 
Arnndell a lord T unule seis mil escudos Gonzalez Apuntamentos p 93 

+ “La Reina de Escocia el veto de agosto, escribe al embayador Fspes agraciendole 
Je remesa que le habia hecho de una lettra de cambio de diez nul escudos, y Je dice 
que el portador Hamilton Je dara menuda cuenta del estado de sus negouios = Ibid 

$ Mussion of Lord Scton and John Hamilton to Brussels Labanoff vol u.,p 358 
Mission of Raullet, 13th June 1569 “amply informed ’ says Mary to the Duke of 
Alva, “of my mtentions ° Labanoff vol u,p 359 Maseion of George Douglas on 
the 8th of July 1569, Labanoff, vol i, pp. 362 363 
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quelled the msurrection, and had written to him on 
the subject in the following terms ‘“ We conjure thy 
nobleness, and we beseech thee with our whole soul 
not to forget to restore to liberty om dear daughter mm 
Jesus Christ, the Queen of Scotland, and again to 
establish her, if possible, im her kingdom Thy noble- 
ness could not undertake anything more agrecable and 
more useful to Almighty God, than the deliverance 
of this Queen, who has deserved well of the Catholic 
faith, and who 1s oppressed by the power of her 
herctical enomies ’ 

Circumstances were ccrtainly favourable to an 
aggression against Elizabeth If all those who had 
reason to complain of her conduct, or who detested her 
swiy, had agreed to attack her in concert ,+ if the 
nobles, who had just retircd from hu Court, had boldly 
thrown themselves into the provinces, where they 
possessed gieat influence, and had joined the Catholics 
who were disposed to risen arms to defend the exercise 
of their worship , 1f the Duke of Alva, transporting into 
England a portion of those troops which he no longer 
needed, and which he was disbanding m the Netherlands, 


* In the bref which Pope Pius V wiote on the 3rd of November to the Duke 
of Alva, after the flight from court of the leading nobles of Fngland and eleven days 
before the Catholics of the North took arms he said * Agnovimus Catholicos in regno 
Angle adversus hercticos utque adeo contra eam qua se pro Angha gerit sese 
commovisse” He exhorted him, therefore, to seize the opportunity for restoring the 
Catholic religion in England Annals of Baronius continued by Becchetti vol xxi 
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had lent ‘the military assistance of the Kmg his siaster 
to ‘thé political malcontents and oppressed religronists 
of that country, both Elizabeth and Protestantism would 
have run equal danger 

Ekzabeth appreciated the perilous position mn which 
she was placed, and at onco took the measures best 
adapted to her preservation Mary Stuart was at 
Wingfield, under the somewhat lement guardianship of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, who threw no obstacles m the 
way of her secret correspondence and negociations 
Ehzabeth had her transferred immediately to the less 
adcessible castle of Tutbury,* where she was placed 
under the stricter surveillance of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
who, as the rival aspirant to the English crown, did not 
regard her with very friendly feelings + Frustrated in 
her expectations, and trembling for her life,} the captive 
Queen, though her followers had been driven away and 
her servants searched, nevertheless found means to 
digpatch four of her adherents to the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Bishop of Ross, and the French ambassador Lamothe 
Fénelon “I beseech you,” she wrote to the last of 
these, “encourage and advise my friends to be on their 
guard, and to act for me now or never”§ At this 
decisive moment, notwithstanding the permls which 
threatened her, and caring more for her plans than for 


* On the 2let Septomber, 1569 Labanoff vol. u., p 879 
+ Haynes, pp 525 526 Labanoff vol nu. p. 379 
. ‘aa Stuart to Lamothe Fenelon, 25th September, 1569 Labanoff, vol ii, 
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her dangers, she told the Duke of Norfolkie act bravely, | 
without troubling himself about her hfe, as God would 
keep her in safety * 

On his arrival in Norfolk, the Duke had surrounded 
himself with Catholics + From his house at Kenninghall 
he dispatched messengers to the Earls of Northum- 
berland and Westmoreland, who were much more 
determined than himself { But, at the same time, he 
wrote a most humble and obsequious letter to Ehzabeth, 
alleging that grief at her displeasure was the only cause 
of his retirement, and asseverating that he hid never 
entertained any thought contrary to her crown and 
dignity § Elizabeth, rejecting his caplanations and 
assurances, commanded him to return to London within 
four days, on pain of treason , and sent summonses to 
the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, and Lord Lumley, 
to appear in ther places at the Privy Council without 
delay or excuse || She further directed that the forces 
necessary for the maintenance of the public peace 
should bo raised mm those counties which had been 
thrown into a state of excitement by the news that the 
Duke of Norfolk had withdrawn from Court 


* ‘Ta Reina de Escocia le ea 11bi6 instdn lole 4 que obrara valerosamente, y que no 
triviera cuidado por la vida de ella, pues Dios la guardaria Gonzalez Apuntamientos, 

94 + Haynes, p 538 Conzalez Apuntamientos p 94 

+ ‘Cantrell (n servant of the Duke of Norfolk) brought a letter to me (the Karl of 
Northumberland) from the Duke the effect whereof was for so much as he had bene 
moovid by soondry noblemen and his frends, he thought it appertaynid him not to 
enter into yt without the advise and consent of his deare frends amongst which he 
accompted me one and thereunto I aunswered by woord of mouthe, he should fynd 
my liking therem as he should find of other noblemen” Sharpes Memonals of the 
Rebellion, Appendix p 195 § Haynes, pp 528, 529 

| Tbid pp 529, 530 G Ibid, pp 53] 582 
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Like a disobedient subject, Norfolk refused to return 
to London, on the ground that he was kept at home 
by an attack of fever ,* and, like a timid conspirator, he 
did not dare to raise the standard of revolt, though he 
had received certain promises of assistance His refusal 
irmtated the Queen, and his hesitation dispirited his 
partisans At length, discouraged by the coolness 
which his own irresolution had occasioned,—intimidated 
by the imperious messages of Elizabeth, who had 
directed him to travel to London im a litter 1f his fever 
prevented him from coming on horseback, and who had 
sent down some of her guards that, acting im concert 
with the sheriffs, they might arrest him in the midst of 
his estates 1f he refused to obty,+—and relyig upon 
the written assurance of Cecil that “the effects of the 
Queen’s anger would not exceed words,’ { he determmed 
to return to Court In order that he might not be 
compromised by an imopportune isurrection of the 
northern Counties, he despatched a faithful messenger 
to beseech his brother-in-law, the Earl of Westmoreland, 
not to stir, a8 any revolt would expose him to certain 
death § On his arnval in London he was committed 
to the Tower, || whilst his friends, the Earls of Pembroke 


* Haynes, p 582 + Ibid pp 533 539 t Ibid p 538 

§ The name of this messenger was Havers He arnved at Topcliff the seat of the 
Earl of Northumberland, whilst the northern conspirators were assembled there 
Seeing the Karl of Westmoreland in the park, he required him for all the brotherly 
love that is betwixt them, that he woold not sturre for if he did, the sad Duke was 
then in danger of losing of hs hed” Sharpe s Memonals of the Rebelhon, Appendix, 
pp. 195, 196 ] Haynes, p 540 
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and Arundel, and Lord Lumley, who had not delayed to 
yield obedience, and who were considered less com- 
promised and less dangerous, were arrested, guarded, 
and interrogated in their own houses * 

The timidity, surrender, and imprisonment of the 
Duke of Norfolk and his principal adherents dimimished 
the chances of the success of an imsuirection, but did 
not prevent its outbreak When the Duke retired 
from Court+ an extraordinary degree of excitement had 
been aroused in the northern counties,} where resided 
the two Catholic heads of the ancient and powerful 
families of Percy and Neville The rashest hopes had 
been entertamed by the numerous class who still 
remained attached to the imterdicted religion In 
addition to the Earls of Northumberland and Westmore- 
land, who possessed great strength and considerable 
popularity in those parts, the powerful families of Dacre, 
Norton, Markenfield, and Tempcst, were all disposed to 
takeupaims Meetings of the leaders of the malcontents 
were held in the castles of Topclift and Brancepath, the 
princely residences of the harls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland § These secret conclaves were attended 
by Leonard Dacre of Gilsland, who alone wase@ble to 
raise a small army, by old Richard Norton and his three 
sons, Thomas Markenfield of Markenfield, Robert and 


* Haynes, pp 534—536 
* Confesnon of the Earl of Northumberland Sharpe s Wemouals of the Rebellion, 
Appendix, p 201 + Sharpes Memorials, pp 8 9 
Ibid, pp 192 196 201 202 The book abounds with curious details regarding 
the rebellion and the families engaged 1n 1t 
VOL. H 
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Michael Tempest, Captain John Swinburn, Plumpton ef 
Plampton, Varison of Haselwood, Andrew Oglethorpe, 
and Christopher Danby Their object was to obtam 
the dehverance of Mary Stuart and the restoration of 
the Catholic religion While these dangerous delbe- 
rations were in progress, the Earl of Sussex, who held 
the chief command in the north, alarmed at the excite- 
ment which prevailed, and in obedience to the orders of 
the Queen, summoned the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland to mcet him at York, and interro- 
gated them regarding their intentions * They succeeded 
in laying his fears to rest, and were allowed to depart 
in hberty 

They were on the pomt of abandoning their designs 
when they heard of the pusillanmmous return of the 
Duke of Norfolk to London, and his subsequent 1m- 
prisonment in the Tower The Spanish ambassador+ 
and the Bishop of Ross{ had both, as well as the Duke, 
sent to request them to postpone their insurrection 
Kven the Catholic doctors whom they had consulted on 
the question whethcr it was permittod, by the laws of 
God, to take arms against a Prince, were divided in 
opin Some thought that it was unlawful, until the 
Queen had been excommunicated by the head of the 
Church , while others mamtained that it might legally 


* Shaipe »s Memorials of the Rebellion, Appendix p 291 
+ Confession of the Earl of Northumberland, Ibid p 195 
+ The Bishop of Ress sad to Wilkinson, the Earl of Northumberland s messenger 
“Fm good faithe, my lord cannot be holpen , for the factors are taken away and 
comytted to prson Ibid p 364 
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be done, as the Queen had already excommunicated 
herself, by refusing to receive the ambassador of the 
Pope * Amid these uncertainties, they were umpelled 
to action by the ardent passions which animated them, 
and by the fear of being arrested mn their turn When 
again invited by the Earl of Sussex to meet him at 
York, and summoned to Court by express order of 
Elizabeth, they refused to obey + They had no other 
alternative but to leave the country or take arms 
“Qur peril,” said old Richard Norton, “1s so great, and 
our action so just, that we must, of force, either enter 
into the matter, and take such fortune as God shall 
send, or else we must seck to depart out of the realm 
It would be a marvellous blot amd discredit to us, thug 
to depart, and to leave this godly enterprise”{ The 
Karl of Northumberland left Topclifl, where he feared 
he might be surprised, and, on his arrival at Brancepath, 
the msurrection was determined on § 

After having written to Pope Pius V, the Spanish 
Ambassador, and the Duke of Alva, to request their 
assistance, and to advise that a port should be seized, on 
the eastern coast of England, where 1t would be easy 
to disembark troops, || after having solicited the support 
of the Earls of Cumberland and Derby, and Lord 


* Sharpe s Memonals of the Rebellion Appendix p 204 
+ Haynes, p 552 Sharpes Memorials, pp 27 292—294 
+ Sharpe s Memonals of the Rebellion p 196 § Ibid., pp 199 200 
| Murdin p 42. Wilkinson was the principal person sent from the Karls to 
the Spanish ambassador, with letters directed to the Duke of Alva, to give the rebels 
aid, s0 as a port might be taken Sharpes Memorials, p. 363. 
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Wharton, * who they knew were powerful in those 
counties, and whom they supposed favourable to their 
project, they left Brancepath on the 14th of November, 
at the head of five hundred horsemen,+ and marched 
towards Durham The insurrection was entirely Catholic 
They had painted Jesus Christ on the cross, with huis 
five bleeding wounds, upon a banner borne by old 
Norton, who was inspired by the most religious 
enthusiasm { The people of Durham opened their 
gates, and jomed the rebels Thus made masters of 
the town, the msurgents proceeded to the Cathedral, 
burned the Buble, destroyed the Book of Common 
Prayer, broke in pieces the Protestant Communion- 
table, and restored the°old form of worship § 

Without openly declaring agunst Elzibeth, whose 
authority they did not entirely renounce, || but would 
infaliibly have been dethroned 1 if they had gained the 
victory, the two cirls announced in their proclamations 
that they wore desirous to obtam the recognition of 
Mary Stuart’s right to the English succession, and to 
restore the ancient religion of the country ** They 
declared that the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke, and Lord Lumley, whom they intended 

* Sharpe’s Memorials pp 198, 210, 211 + Ibid pp 87, 322 

f Strypes Annals of the Reformation vol 1 part 2 p 323 

§ Sharpe s Memorials of the Rebellion pp 36 387 

{| See their proclamations in Strype, vol. 1 part 2, pp 313 314 

{| “I doe not remember, I harde it opened or moved at any man’s hands to 


proclaime her (Mary Stuart) Quene of England.” Confession of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, Sharpe s Memorials, Appendix, p 198 ** Strype, vol 1, part 2,p 314 
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to berate from prison, as well as the Catholic heir to 
the throne,* were on their side, and they seemed to 
have taken up arms principally against Cecil and the 
new men, whom they accused of having misled the Queen 
and endangered the Stite “Forasmuch,” they pro- 
claimed, “as divers disordered and evil-disposed persons 
about the Queen’s Majesty havo, by their subtle and 
crafty dealing to advance themselves, overcome in this 
our realm the truc and Catholic religion towards God , 
and by the same abused the Queen, and disordered the 
realm, and now, lastly, seek and procure the destruction 
of the nobility, we therefore have gathered ourselves 
together to resist by force, and the rather by the help of 
God and you, good people , and to see redress of these 
things amiss, with restoring of all ancient customs and 
hberties to God’s Church, and this noble realm , lest, if 
we should not do 1t oursclves, we might be reformed by 
stiangers, to the great hazard of the state of this our 
country ””+ Their appeal was heard, and they were 
soon at the herd of a little army of one thousand 
cavalry, tolcrably well equipped, and five or six thousand 
infantry { 

There was no force capable of resisting them in the 
north, where they were jomed by Sir Egremont 
Ratcliffe, the Earl of Sussex’s brother § The Earl 


himself remained faithful to the Queen, and prepared 
* Sharpe s Memonals pp 193, 202, 203 + Strype, vol. 1, part 2, p. 313 


t Ibid p 815 and Sharpe s Memonals, pp. 65, 66 71 
§ Sbarpe s Memonals, p. 71 
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to defend York against all attacks* The three 
Wardens of the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
Marches, Lord Hunsdon, Sir John Forster, and Lord 
Scrope, occupied Berwick, Newcastle, and Carlisle with 
their troops + The two imsurgent Earls, meeting with 
no one to oppose them im open field, successively 
took possession of Richmond, Allerton, and Ripon 
Christopher Neville was sent to secure and fortify 
Hartlepool, as that port was favourably situated, on a 
little penmsula between the Tyne and the Tees, for the 
reception of the supplhes which the Duke of Alva 
would, doubtless, not fail to send them, when he was 
informed of their insurrection {| Meanwhile, they con- 
tunued their march towards the south, and passed, 
unopposed, through all the unwalled towns 

By the perfidy of her conduct towards Mary Stuart, 
Elizabeth had exposed herself to the troubles which 
now, after eleven years of tranquility, agitated her 
kingdom and menaced her authority By detaming so 
dangerous a prisoner m England, she had herself 
furnished the Catholics and other disaffected persons 
with a reason for revolt, and hopes of success 1n so 
domg But though she had provoked the danger, she 
did not allow herself to be cast down thereby Never 
did she display so much energy as in cmitical con- 
junctures In addition to the noblemen already named, 


© Sharpes Memorials, pp. 76 77 + Ibid. p 77 
t Ibid, pp. 79 80 
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she had arrested Throckmorton, the Bishop of Ross, 
and the Florentime Rudolfi, all of whom she suspected 
of having jomed in the plans of the Duke of Norfolk * 
One of the most enterprismg gencrals of the Duke of 
Alva, Ciapino Vitel, had arrived in England, for the 
purpose of settling the commercial disputes which had 
arisen between Elizabeth and Phiip II Feanng that 
he had come with other intentions, she ordered him to 
leave his military escort at Dover, and he was obliged 
to come with a retinue of only five men to London, 
where he was closely watched + 

In order that Mary Stuart might not be hborated by 
the insurgents, whose zeal would have been encouraged 
and whose chances of success would have been increased 
by her presence, Elizabeth directed that she should be 
transferred immediately from Tutbury to Coventry, a 
strong town in Warwickshire,{ where she would be 
beyond the reach of a surprise It even appears that 
her keepers had orders to put her to death if the 
wnsurrection were successful § To prevent the rebels 
from receiving any aid from abroad, Ehzabeth ordered 
seven of her largest men-of-war to cruise between the 


* Gonzalez, Apuntamientos, p 95 Haynes, pp 541, 544 Labanoff vol iL, 
pp 386 387 

+ Gonzalez, Apuntamientos, pp 95,96 Labanoff, vol 1 pp 386 387 

t Labanoff vol n,p 395 

§ “ Remember, how upon a leas cause how effectually all the Council of England 
once dealt with her Majesty for yustice to be done upon that person (Mary Stuart) 
for being suspected and infamed to be consenting with Northumberland and West- 
moreland in the rebellion You know the Great Seal of England was sent then, and 
thought just and meet, upon the sudden, for her execution ”-—Letter from Leicester, 
10th October, 1585 , Tytler, vol. vi., p. 472 
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coasts of England and the Netherlands * She declared 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland rebels 
and traitors,+ wrote with her own hand to all those 
whose fidelity and devotion she wished to confirm or 
merease, and ordered Sir Ralph Sadler and Lord 
Hunsdon to unite their forces to those of the Earl of 
Sussex, whom she directed to collect all the northern 
contingents, and prepare to take the field At the 
same time she appointed lieutenants to raise forces 1n 
the various counties, § and ordered the rapid formation 
of two armies in the southern counties one under the 
Earl of Warwick, the other under Admural Clinton, 
who were to march m all haste towards York and 
assist the Earl of Sussex in quelling the rebellion |} 
Whilst Ehzabeth was taking these active measures, 
the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
remained masters of the country which they had 
over-run, but did not make much further progress 
The southernmost pomt which they reached was 
Boroughbridge Then, instead of marching forward, 
either because they despaired of bemg able to raise 
the midland counties, or because they were desirous 


* ¢ Ft parcequ on a raporté que le Dned Alve avoit quatre ou cing milles hommes 
de pied ou de cheval en Zelande desj& toutz pretz & s embarquer, avec artillenie 
rouages munitions et tout aultre equipage de guerre ladicte dame a ordonné mettre 
encores promptement quatre de ses grand navyres en mer avec les trois qui y sont, 
pour tenir le Pas de Callais”—Lamothe Fénelons Correspondence, vol 
pp. 401, 402 

+ Sharpe s Memorials, p. 77 Lamothe Fénelon, vol 1, pp. 372—~374 

t Sharpe's Memorials, pp 55 67 68 Haynes, pp. 553, 555 

§ Haynes, pp 559 560, 562 

ll Ibid, pp. 560—567 Lamothe Fénelon's Correspondence vol ii, p 401 
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to remam in the north until they recerved reinforcements 
from Pius V and Philip II, they retraced their steps.* 
Finding themselves unable to gain an entrance into any 
of the large towns which had remained faithful to the 
Queen, they laid siege to Barnard Castle, which was 
occupied by Sir George Bowes + They spent twelve 
days in the attack of this small fortress, which Sir 
George Bowes defended vahantly until failure of 
provisions and the mutiny of his soldiers forced him 
to surrender on the 12th of December { This was the 
last success obtained by the insurgents 

Two days after the surrender of Barnard Castle, the 
Earl of Sussex, at the head of about twelve hundred 
cavalry and four thousand foot soldiers advanced 
against them, revdy to give bittle if they would accept 
it § The Earl of Warwick and Admural Clinton were 
coming by forced marches from the south, with about 
twelve thousand men, and were daily expected at 
Boroughbridge || Pressed on the north by Sir John 
Forster, who was marching from Newcastle, on the east 
by Sussex, with an army equal to their own, and on 
the south by Warwick and Clinton with forces vastly 
superior m number, the leaders of the rebellion, 
hopeless of victory, assembled their adherents m 
Durham on the 16th of December, recommended each 
man to provide for his own safety, disbanded the 


* Sharpes Memorials pp 65, 66 + Ibid, pp 18—20, 91 
t Ibid, pp 95—98 § Ibid, pp 78, 102, 103 ] Ibid., p. 108 
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mfantry, and proceeded to Hexham at the head of 
ther cavalry Thence, after having evacuated 
Hartlepool, they crossed the Tyne and took refuge 
m Scotland. * The Earl of Westmoreland, Sir 
Egremont Ratchffe, Norton, Markenfield, Swinburn, 
and Tempest found an asylum among the hospitable 
elans of Scott, Ker, Hume, and Johnstone; The 
Earl of Northumberland, less fortunate, fell mto the 
hands of a border freebooter, named Hecky Armstrong, 
who kept him captive for a short time in his tower of 
Harlaw, and then was bmbed to surrender him to 
Murray, who imprisoned him at Lochleven { 

Thus terminated this insurrection, which might have 
been fraught with disastrous results to Elizabeth, if it 
had been more wisely conceived and more boldly 
executed The union of the nobility and the Catholics 
should have been more complete, and these two parties, 
resting upon the name and nghts of Mary Stuart, 
avowed by Norfolk, and supported by the Duke of Alva, 
should have declared their intentions with greater 
resolution, and acted with greater harmony, if they 
really wished to endanger the throne of the Protestant 
Queen But the timidity of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
lukewarmness of the Duke of Alva,§ who, by excessive 
prudence, allowed a most favourable opportunity for 


* Sharpe s Memorials, pp 104—109 Lamothe Fénelon s Correspondence, vol 1, 
p- 426 

+ Sharpe’s Memonals, pp. 148-150, 295 Tytler, vol vi, p 105 

$ Tytler, vol vi pp. 105 108 Sharpes Memonals, pp 118, 323 

§ Seo Appendix J 
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advancing the interests of his region, and of his master, 
to escape , and the irresolution of the Catholics them- 
selves, who wavered between their religious belief and 
their political fidelity, rendered the rebelhon of the 
northern earls most rash, by making it partial, and 
condemning it to be powerless This rebellion did infinite 
injury to the cause of the ancient faith and the captive 
Queen, in those districts where Catholicism and Mary 
Stuart possessed the greatest number of partisans The 
Percys, Nevilles, Nortons, Markenfields, and Tempests, 
left the country that they might escape proscription The 
fheht of these great famulics, and the terror with which 
the people were inspired by most sanguinary executions, 
—more than three hundred persons having been put to 
death by martial law in the bishopric of Durham alone,* 
—wonderfully diminished the strength and blighted 
the hopes of Elizabeth's opponents in those parts 

The Catholic msurrection m the north of England 
had filled the Regent of Scotland with the greatest 
alarm His power depended upon Elizabeth’s triumph. 
He, therefore, offered to march to the assistance of the 
Queen, his protectress and ally, with a large body of 
Scottish troops, which he summoned to meet at Peebles 
on the 20th of December ,+ but his aid was rendered 
unnecessary by the suppression of the revolt Murray's 


® Sharpes Memonals, pp 123 124, 133, 144 
+ MB. letter, State Paper Office Murray to Cecil 22nd November, 1569 MS, 
copy State Paper Office, the Regent s proclamation, Edinburgh, 18th December, 1569; 
Tytler, vol. vi.,p 108 
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aonduct had become more violent m proportion as bus 
‘power increased By refusing to promote, at the Perth 
convention, the plan for his sister’s marriage to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the pacification of the kingdom, 
he had lost the support of those who had promoted the 
marriage and desired the restoration of peace Lethington 
was at the head of this party As he mistrusted the 
Regent, who, on his part, held him in great suspicion, 
he had placed himself under the protection of his 
constant frond, the Earl of Athol* Murray was 
alarmed at his intrigues, and resolved to get rid of him 
He craftily mvited him to attend the meetings of 
the Council, of which he still continucd Secretary, 
and to discharge the duties of lis office , and when 
Lethington was in presence of Morton, Mar, Glencairn, 
Lindsay, and the other lords who continued faithfully 
attached to the cause of the young King, Captain 
Crawford presented himself on behalf of the Earl of 
Lennox, to accuse lum and Sir James Balfour of having 
been accomplices m Darnley’s murder+ He was at 
once arrested, and taken prisoner to the house of one of 
the Regent's servants But he did not remain long in 
captivity Kuirkaldy of Grange released him from con- 
finement and took him to Edinburgh Castle, where he 
gave him an asylum until the 22nd of November, the 
* Tytler, vol vi. p 101 


+ MS. letter, State Paper Office, Lord Hunsdon to Cecil 7th September, 1569 
Diurnal of Occurrents, pp 147 148 Tytler, vol vi p 101 
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day appointed for his tral * On that day, the frends 
of the Scottish Secretary appeared in arms, Lord 
Hume occupied the streets of Edmburgh with a large 
body of cavalry,+ while the Laird of Grange commanded 
the whole town from lus citadel Lethingtons condem- 
nation was thus rendered as impossible as his imprison- 
ment had been futile, and Murray ordered the 
proceedings to be adjowned,{ in ordcr to prevent 
an acquittal, which would have been a triumph to 
Lethington, and a mortification to himself 

His rupture with so able and popular a man did him 
great injury throughout the kingdom , 1t added to the 
hatred which was already felt for him, and detached 
from his interests several of those who had powerfully 
contributed to his elevation after Carberry Hull, and 
decided his victory at Langside Among these were 
Kirkaldy of Grange and Alexander Hume Murray 
was accused of perfidy towards Mary Stuart, treason 
against Norfolk, violence against Chatelherault, dis- 
loyalty and gratitude towards Lethington, and servility 
towards Ehzabeth Although the Presbyterian Church 
zealously supported him as its useful head, and the 
townspeople were favourable to him because of his 
vigorous admunistration of the laws, and the strict 
observance of justice which he universally enforced, 
the majority of the nobility detested him and desired 
his downfall 


* Tytler vol wv. pp 102 103 t+ Ibid, p 107 t Ibid 
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' In order to strengthen his tottering authority; 
Murray applied to Ehzabeth for assistance, both in 
money and military stores * He requested, moreover, 
that Mary Stuart should be sent back to Scotland, 
where he promised that her hfe should run no danger, + 
and that her deliverance should be rendered much more 
difficult than 11 was m England He _ successively 
despatched the Abbot of Dunfermline and Nicholas 
Elphinstone to remind Ehzabeth of all the troubles 
that Mary Stuart had already caused in her court and 
kingdom, to pomt out to her the msks she would run 
by keeping her withm her dominions, and to declare 
to her that, surrounded as he was in Scotland by 
difficulties and enemies, he would soon be unable to 
maintain the common cause any longer, if the person, 
whose practices daily threatened the safety of both 
kingdoms, were not placed in his hands { In return 
for Mary’s surrendcr, he had the baseness to offer to 
give up to Elizabeth the unfortunate Earl of Northum- 
berland, then a prisoner in Scotland § The extradition 
of their late sovereign was formally demanded of the 
English Queen by the Earls of Murray, Morton, Mar, 
and Glencairn, the Masters of Montrose and Marshall, 
and the Lords Lindsay, Ruthven, and Temple, {| while 


* MS. State Paper Office A Note of the principal matters im Nicholas Elphunston’s 
instructions Tytler vol. vi,p 112 

+ “She should hve her natural life, without any simister means taken to shorten 
the same ”’—MS. State Paper Office, copy of the “Instrament;” Tytler vol. vi., p. 109 
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Cecil was earnestly solicited to support their demand 
by Knox, who wrote, he said, “ with his one foot in the 
grave”* She would perhaps have acceded to their 
request, had not a smmister event put an end to the 
negociation 

James Hamilton, of Bothwell-Haugh, had sworn a 
deadly hatred to the Regent Taken prisoner at the 
battle of Langside, he had 1ecovered his hberty by the 
arrangement made at Glasgow on the 13th of March, 
1569, by the Regent and the Duke of Chatelherault 
But he had been stripped of all his property Confis- 
cation, which ruined the vanquished to enrich the victors, 
was the least baneful effect of these civil wars , and this 
unpleasant consequence of defeat would probably have 
been submitted to with resignation by Bothwell-Haugh, 
if it had not been miquitously extended over his wife, 
who ought not to have shared in his punishment, as she 
had not participated im his offence She possessed the 
small estate of Woodhouselee, on the mver Esk , and 
this had been tiken from her, and given to Bellenden, 
one of the most devoted, but most insatiate, of the 
Regent’s creatures The mjustice of this robbery was 
increased by the cruelty with which 1t was perpetrated. 
In the midst of a winter’s night, the unfortunate wife of 
Bothwell-Haugh was driven by Bellenden from the 
humble abode to which she had retired, and left to 


@ MS. letter State Paper Office, John Knox to Cecil 2nd January, 1569 Tytler, 
vol vi,p 110 
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wander half-clothed m a wood tll mornng When 
morning came, she was funously mad, despair had 
turned her brain * From that day, an implacable 
thirst for vengeance took possession of the heart of 
Bothwell-Haugh. He resolved to slay the Regent, 
to whom he attributed the desolation of his household 
Several times he attempted to effect his purpose, but 
without success is hatred, encouraged by the 
Hamultons, eagerly sought an opportunity for punish- 
ing the author of his ruin, and laymg low the 
oppressor of his party This opportumity ere long 
presented itself 

The Regent was on his way from Stirling to 
Edinburgh, and intended to pass through Linlithgow 
In the High-street of this last-named town, the 
Archbishop of St Andrews, uncle of Bothwell-Haugh, 
possessed a house in front of which Murray and his 
cavalcade would necessarily pass This house was 
placed at the disposal of Bothwell-Haugh, who made 
every preparation for the unfailmg performance of the 
act of vengeance which he had concerted with the 
Hamiltons He took his station in a small room, or 
wooden gallery, which commanded a full view of the 
street To prevent his heavy footsteps bemg heard, 
for he was booted and spurred, he placed a feather-bed 
on the floor, to secure against any chance observation 
of his shadow, which, had the sun broke out, mht have 


* MS. Calderwood, Ayscough 4735, pp 746, 747, Tytler, vol vi p. 118. 
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eaught the eye, he hung up a black cloth on the opposite 
wail, and, having barricaded the door in front, he had 
a swift horse ready saddled in the stable at the back 
Even here his preparations «did not stop , for, observing 
that the gate in the wall which enclosed the gaiden was 
too low to admit a man on horseback, he removed the 
lintel stone, and, returnmg to his chamber, cut, m the 
wooden panel immediately below the lattice window 
where he watched, a hole just sufficient to admit the 
barrel of his caliver Having taken these precautions, 
he loaded the piece with four bullets, and calmly 
awaited his victim * 

Murray had spent the mght m a house in the 
neighbourhood Rumours had reached him of the 
danger by which he was threatencd One of lus 
friends had even persurded him to avoid the Hhgh- 
street, and pass round by the back of the town + But 
the crowd, pressmg 1ound him, rendered 1t :mpossible 
for him to do so, and he rode onwards through 
Linhthgow, with calm courage, amidst the acclamations 
of the populace He proceeded at a slow pace along 
the High-street till he reached the Archbishop s house 
He was thus exposed to the fire of the assassin, who, 
taking deliberate aim, discharged his caliver The 
Regent, shot nght through the lower pait of his body, 

© Histone of King James the Sext, p 46 Tytler vol yp 114 
+ MS. letter, State Paper Office Lord Hunsdon to Cecil 26th January, 1570 
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fal] mortally wounded * At this sight, the crowd 
rushed towards the house fiom whence the shot had 
been fired. But whilst they were endeavouring to 
break down the door, Bothwell-Haugh, escaping at 
the back, had mounted his horse and fled at full speed 
ip the direction of Hamilton Castle Here he was 
received in triumph by Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord 
Arbroath, and the Archbishop of St Andrew's, who 
welcomed him as the deliverer of their party + 

Murray expired on the same day, the 23rd of 
January, 1570, in a state of noble calmness and fervent 
picty { His death caused immense joy to all Mary 
Stuart’s partisans mn Scotland,§ and gave unmixed 
satisfaction to all the Catholic Princes of Europe | 
In the opmion of the frends of the captive Queen, 
Murray had been an ungrateful subject, an mbhuman 
brother, and an odious rebel , 1n the opinion of the Kings 
of Europe, he had been a triumphant adversary of 
legitamate authority In him had fallen the able chief 


* MS letters, State Paper Office, Hunedon to Cecil, 24th and 26th January, 1570 
Tytler vol.u,p t15 

T MS. lette: State Paper Office, Huusdon to Elizabeth, 30th January 1570 and 
Information anent the punishment of the Regents murder Tytler vol vi, p 115 

. ttiawood, p 233 

§ letter State Paper Office Hunadon to Cecil, $0th January 1570 Tytler 
vol, iy p. $20. Mary Stuart harelf was pleased, and gave a pension to Bothwell 
Haugh “Ce que Bothwellhac a fact, she wrote a esté sans mon commande- 
meat; de quay je lup sony anew. bou gré ct meilleur que si j’eume esté du eonnel). 
J attends les mémoires qu: me doivent estre envoyez de la recepte de mon douaire, 
pour faue mot estat, of jo noublieray la pension dudict Bothwellbac.” Mary ' 
Stuart to the Archbishop of Glasgow 28th August, 1571 Labanoff vol. m, p. 334 

il MS. letters, State Paper » Freeh Correspondence, Norris to Cecil, 
Angers, 17th and 25th February, 15705 Tytler, vol vi, p 120 
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of the Sdotiash Protdstatts, the resohute head of the’ 
young King’s government, and the useful ally of 
Khzabeth He possessed great qualities, a vahant 
heart, a lofty and determmed mind, an energetic 
character, an honest and stern disposition , but, never- 
theless, he had been sometimes violent and sometames 
treacherous, and had displayed haughtiness or humility, 
according as the necessities of his cause or the interests 
of his greatness requred He had acted as an am- 
bitious sectary To maintain his faith, he had made 
himself master of the State In the exercise of the 
supreme power, he had displayed the most unflagging 
vigilance, and enforced the observance of the strictest 
regularity , and the people, who beheld impartial 
justice and unprecedented order mtroduced into the 
kingdom under his administration, bestowed on him 
the title of the Good Regent, which he has ever sincd 
retaned Conformmg his private conduct to his 
religious creed, he had given his residence the aspect of 
a church rather than of a court, and had thus acquired 
the confidence as well as the affection of the Presby- 
terian body But the interests of religion had overcome 
in him the feeling of nationality, and im his relations 
with Ehzabeth he had shown himself a Protestant 
rather than a Scotchman Educated among troubles, 
he had grown accustomed to deeds of violence He 
had consented to the murder of Riccio, and had not 


acted with seventy towards all those concerned in the 
12 
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pssasswation of Damley An author of the avil war, 
he bad ended by becommg its victim, an accomplice 
an one murder and tolerator cf another, he had bymself 
perished by the hand of an assassn The means 
which men employ for thew elevation are frequently 
those by which they fall, Thus 1s the hidden justice 
of Providence revealed m the ordmary course of 
events | 

The death of Murray inspired the Queen’s despon- 
dent party with renewed hope Though it had just 
been vanquished wo England, it suddenly resumed 
activity mm Scotland The Ilamuiltons took arms * 
Lethington, who had found no difficulty in obtaming his 
acquittal of the charge brought agamst lim by the 
late Regent,+ speedily jomed them with the Laird of 
Grange The Duke of Chatelherault and Lord 
Hernes regamcd ther hberty The partisans of the 
gaptive Queen, now numbering a large majority of 
the nobles, advised by the most sagacious politiaan, 
and supported by the most experienced captain in the 
country, were soon predominant in Scotland. They 
sewed Edinburgh, and appeared on the pomt of re- 
storing Mary Stuart, whose authority they again 
acknowledged and proclamed At the same tame 
that fortune thus once more declared in Mary Stuart’s 
favour mn her native country, her mval found herself 


* Tytler, vol. v1, p 120 
+ Diuraat of Oeourrents, p. 158 Tytler, vol. w., pp 124, 125. 
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menaced by a renewal of those dangers,m hér own 
dominions, which she had only succeeded in avertmg 
hot long before Pope Pius V, doubtless regretting 
that he had not previously supported the insurgent 
English Catholics by the aid of Ins spiritual werpons, 
fulmmated a sentence of excommunication and deposi- 
tion against Elizabeth on the 25th of February, 1570 * 
The Lards of Buccleugh and Fernylurst, chefs of the 
powerful border clans of Scott and Ker m company 
with the Earl of Westmoreland, broke into England + 
where Leonard Dicre of Gilsland, who had been umble 
to take part m the preceding rebellion, had again 
raised the standard of insurrection, 1nd placed himself 
m a few days, at the head of an army of thrce thousand 
men { 

Ehzabeth now believed she was m great danger 
The successive victories which the French Catholics 
had gained over the Huguenots—who had been defeated 
at Moncontour and Jarnac, had lost St Jean d’Angely, 
and failed in their attempt upon Poitiers,—led her to fear, 
that French troops would be sent into Scotland She 
was no less apprehensive that the Duke of Alva, who 
was daily strengthening his position m the Netherlands, 
and constructing citadcels to prevent any further revolt 
on the part of the enemics of his sovereign, would 

® Becchetti, vol xn pp 105 107 + Tytler, vol vi p 120 


$ Lingard s History of England, vol vni p 53 MS letters State Paper Office, 
Hunsdon to Ehzebeth, 20th and 27th February, 1570; Tytler, vol. vi p. 126 
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noake a descent upon England The murder of the 
Regent had caused her as much sorrow as 1t had 
occasioned joy to Mary Stuart On receiving the m- 
télhgence, she had shut herself up im her room, and 
said with tears that she had lost the best and most 
‘useful friend she possessed in the world* But she 
did not rest satisfied with barren expressions of regret 
Dacre’s outbreak was overcome by the combined forces 
of Lord Hunsdon and Sir John Forster, who attacked 
the fierce msurgent on the banks of the little river 
Gelt, m Cumberland, and defeated him, after a san- 
guinary battle Dacre followed the example of the 
Harls of Northumberland and Westmorcland, and fled 
across the border into Scotland + 

It was especially important to Elizabeth not to lose 
the mfluence which she had taken so much pains to 
acquire in Maty’s dominions If Scotland escaped from 
her, she might next be deprived of England Deposed 
by the Pope, whose bull was soon afterwards fixed on 
the door of the Bishop of London's residence , t 
threatened by France and Spain , fearmg the strength 
of the English Catholics, who had already revolted 
twice withm a few months, in a single district, and 
aware of the ambitious discontent of her nobility, she 
felt that her throne would be insecure if Mary Stuart 


* “Pour layder, disuat elle & se maintemr et conserver en repos.’ Lamothe 
Fénclon s Correapondence, vol iii, p 54 

Tt Camden, vol i, p 197 Lingard, vol viii, p 53 Sadler vol ii., p 140 

+ On the 15th of May Lingard, vol vit. p 56 Camden pp. 21] 213 
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were restored to the possession of her crown. Cecil, 
himself deeply alarmed, advised lus sovereign to take 
those measures which were best adapted to prevent the 
destruction of the English party m Scotland* This 
party, though sustained by most of the towns, and 
supported by the Presbyterian Church, had few 
adherents among the nobility These were the Earls 
of Morton, Mar, Glencairn, and Buchan, and Lords 
Glammuis, Ruthven, Lindsay, Cathcart, Methven, Ochil- 
tree, and Saltoun + The Queen’s party possessed by 
far the most numeious and most powerful supporters 
The Duke of Chatelherault, the Earls of Huntly, Argyle, 
Athol, Errol, Crawford, Marshall, Caithness, Casuillis, 
Eglinton, and Sutherland, and the Lords Herries, 
Lethington, Grange, Hume, Scton, Ogilvy, Ross, Borth- 
wick, Ohphant, Yester, Flemimg, Boyd, Somerville, 
Innermeith, Forbes, and Gray,{ were all ready to 
secure her triumph by force of arms If these two 
parties had been left to themselves, the Queen’s 
adherents would easily have overcome those of the 
King, who had already been driven out of the capital 
of the kingdom 

Elizabeth, therefore, mterfered to prevent them from 
gaining a complete victory, and procceding to the 


® MS. letter State Paper Office, entirely m Cecils hand Tvtler, vol. ui 
p 122 
+ MS copy State Paper Office Instructions given by the Lords of Seotland Jo the 
Commendator of Dunfermline lst May, 1570 ‘lytler, vol vi, p 128 
t+ Tytler, vol vi, p. 127 
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restoration of Mary Stuart, which appeared mnundnt;'! 
and was regarded by her with the utmost apprehension.' 
The mncursions made by the Scotts and Kers upon the 
Enghsh border, and the asylum which had been given in 
Scotland to the English rebols after both msurrectins, 
furnished her with a natural protext for mtervention 
Three days after the death of Murray she had de- 
spatched Sir Thomas Randolph, an accomplished 
master in political intrigue, to Scotland, to oppose a 
reconciliation of the two parties * Early in the spring, 
she ordered the Harl of Sussex and Lord Scrope to 
invade Scotland on the east and west. They accord- 
ingly ravaged the country of Buccleugh, Fernyhirst, 
Hume, Maxwell, and Herries destroyed fifty castles, 
ravaged three hundred villages, set fire to a large 
number of granges,+ and struck terror mto the Queen’s 
partisans To follow up this severity, the Earl of 
Lennox was scnt ito Scotland by Ehzabeth, to direct 
the party of the King, ns grandson, in Murray’s place 
Escorted by the old bands of Berwick, under the com- 
mand of Sir Wilham Drury,{ he joimed Morton, 
regained possession of Edinburgh, and marched to the 
rehef of Glasgow, which was then besieged by the 
Hamiltons The ravages which Sussex and Scrope 
had committed in the southern districts, were renewed 
© Tytler, vol. vi. p 122 Melvils Memoirs p 80 
+ Spottiawood, p 178 Tytler, vol. vi. pp 182,188  Lesly » Nogotstions in 
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by Lennox and Drury im the centre of Scotland, and: 
they commenced a pitiless devastation of Clydesdale 
and Lanhthgowshire, razing the castles of the Queen's 
adherents * 
These odious expeditions, which continued throughout 
the summer of 1570 plunged Scotland mto desolation 
and anarchy Without giving the victory to the King’s 
party, which recovered Edinburgh and did not lose 
Glasgow, they effectually prevented the Queen’s friends 
from completing their triumph The two factions, now 
nearly equal in strength countcrbalanced each other 
Two governments were called mto existence , that of 
the King which was recognised by most of the burghs 
and a few of the nobility , and that of the Queen, 
which owned the obedience of the most powerful 
barons, and extended over the greater part of the 
kingdom The Earl of Lennox, who was elected 
Regent, at Ehizabeth’s instigation, on the 12th of 
July, 1570,+ directed the first administration, the 
Duke of Chatelherault, and the Earls of Huntly and 
Argyle, who hid been invested with Mary Stuart's 
authority, were at the head of the second 
When Elizabeth had thus restored and reconstituted 
the young King’s party, she withdrew her troops from 
Scotland { By allowing them to remain longer in that 
© Murdi: p 769 Drurnal of Occurrents, p 177 Tytler, vol vi, pp 188 134 
+ Spottiewood p.241 Tytler vol vi p 141 
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eoufitry, shé would have provoked the militazs{inter- 
wention of the French king, who had already sent 
_M de Verac to the relief of Dumbarton,* with Jetters 
of encouragement and ample promuses of succour to 
Mary's frends Charles 1X would soon be ma positaon 
to give effectual assistance to his sister-in-law The 
third civil war was nearly at an end, and those negocia- 
tions had already been commenced, which finally led 
to the Peace of St Germain, concluded between the 
Cathohcs and Protestants, on the 15th of August 1570 
Under these circumstances, Elizabeth thought it best to 
yield to the representations of the French ambassador + 
She evacuatod Scotl ind, restored the Bishop of Ross to 
hberty,{ and resumed the treaty with Mary Stuart 
which had been discussed before the Convention at 
Perth during the summer of 1569 
‘ Cenl and Mildmay, two members of the Haghsh 
Rrivy Council, wore sent to discuss the conditions of an 
accommodation at Chatsworth,§ m Derbyshire, where 
Mary had resided since the end of May, 1570, and whither 
the Bishop of Ross repaired before them, to lay the 
matter before his mistress, and to assist her by his 
advice. {| The nature of the demands made m the name 
of Ehzabeth, and the political character of the persons 
entrusted with the negociation, seemed to indicate that 

* Tytler, vol. vi. p. 18] 

+ Lesly s Negotiations, in Anderson vol i, p. 9] 

E Ibd,p 89 Labanoff vol. in, p. 53 
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the Enghsh ‘Queen was now m earnest Whilst Mary 
Stuart’s restoration was being discussed at Ohatsworth, 
Elizabeth had concluded a treaty between the opposing 
parties in Scotland, which lasted from September, 1570, 
until April, 1571, and was destined to lead to a general 
pacification * 

Mary Stuart hopefully accepted the new overtures 
which were made to her She consented to give 
Ehzabeth every assurance that did nut compronnse 
her own dignity She acquiesced in the Treaty of 
Edmburgh, and renounced all right to the crown of 
England during the lifetime of Ehzabeth and her legi- 
timate descendants, 1f she had any She did not reject 
the formation of an offensive and defensive allance 
between England and Scotland, provided 1ts abject 
were definite and limited She promised to hold no 
communications with the subjects of the Queen, her 
neighbour, without her consent Whule rofusing, from 
motives of humanity and honour, to give up the Earl 
of Northumberland and the other English rebels who 
had taken refuge in Scotland, she pledged her word to 
send them out of her dommions within a given time 
Before she was restored to liberty, she undertook to 
place the Prince, her son, as a hostage in the hands ot 
Elizabeth, to be brought up in England until he was 
fifteen years old, and finally, she promised not to marry 
again without Elizabeth’s consent 


* Lesly s Negotiations, pp 95 96, Tytler, vol vip 144 
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Silvas mx hostages chosen from amotig the Scottish 
tiobility, were required moreover, in order to ensure the 
Sxecution of the treaty, Mary Stuart demanded that 
the mumber should be reduced to four, that the Duke 
of Chatelherault, the Earls of Huntly, Argyle, and 
Athol, and Lords Fleming and Seton, as well as the 
wardens of the borders, should be excepted , and that 
the earls and lords, or the eldest sons of earls and 
lords who might be chosen, should be allowed to 
return to Scotland to attend to their affairs, on provid- 
ing substitutes of ther own rank She consented to 
have this treaty confirmed by the Parhament of the 
realm, and if she violated it, either by attacking Ehiza- 
beth or assisting her enemies, to be deprived not only 
of her nghts to the throne of England, but also of her 
possession of the crown of Scotland, whch would then 
pass immediately to her son* After a discussion 
sustained on her part with dignity and skilfulness all 
the principal poimts were agreed on, and the poor 
prisoner, wearied of her captivity, and a victim to 
mental anguish and bodily infirmities,+ which had fallen 
upon her notwithstanding her comparative youth, 
thought she had now reached the crisis winch was to 
restore her to freedom and sovereignty 
' Full of hope and joy, she wrote a most affectionate 
* See the articles of this negociation 1 Labanoff vol m pp 88—115 snd 


Anderson, vol 11 pp. 101—108 
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letter 40 Elizabeth, “No scruple now remaims,” she 
said, “to prevent our sincere and reciprocal friendship, 
which I desire beyond that of any other Prince, 1 
proof of which I consent to place in your hands the 
dearest jewel and only comfort which God has given 
me in this world, my only and beloved son, whose 
education, though desired by many, 1s entrusted to you, 
to be preferred both by him and by me to all others,” 
She further declared that she valued hlizabeth’s good- 
will more than that of any othe: person, and that she 
would willingly give the pledges required of her, 
adding ‘“ My intention 1s sincere to observe the condir 
tions agreed on between us, and I am resolved hence- 
forwaid, in order to end my unfortunate voyage, to 
cast my anchor in the port of your natural goodness 
towards mc LIlaving recourse, imstead of any other 
surety, to the mezt of my humble submission and 
obedience, which I offtr you as though I had the 
honour to be your daughte: (as I have to be your 
sister and neat cousm), and yielding to none m desire 
to obey and honour you in future, may it please you te 
accept me as entuely yours” 

Believing m the sincerity of this negociation, she sent 
to the Kings of France and Spaim copies of the articles 
which had been proposed to her, and wluch she had 
subscribed ,+ and she announced to Pope Pius V that 


* Labanoff vol m pp 107 108 
+ Lesly s Negotiations, Anderson vol ni p 109 
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she bad been compelled by necessity to stibmit She 
alloved as her excuse the disordered state of Scotland, 
the lamentable evds by which she was ovetwhelmed, 
the incessant dangers which assailed her, and the 
shamefal manner in which she had been abandoned by 
those who ought to have assisted her “I call God 
to witness,” she bitterly wrote, “to whom all is known! 
He knows with what floods of misenes I have constantly 
had to contend until this day! And whilst this furtous 
and contimually-increasing tempest lasted, those who 
promised to come to my assistance, forgetting ther 
promises, brought me no aid I no longer expect they 
will bring me any, unless perchance the minds of these 
men may be more disposed to uphold my cause when 
circumstances render it more difficult to ensure its 
triumph” She expressed her resolution to conclude 
a peace with Elizabeth on the disadvantageous condi- 
tions which were offered her, but she assured the 
Sovereign pontaff that she would never fail to discharge 
the duties of conscience or the laws of honour, and that 
her son should receive a Catholic education m England 
whither she found herself compelled to send him as a 
hostage * 

The treaty, though tertmnated m some sort at 
Chatsworth, was to be finally concluded in London. 
The conténding partres im Scotland were both 
summoned to send Commissioners te confer with 


* This letter, dated 3lst October, 1570, 1s in Bzovius, p. 710 
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Kuzabeth upon the restoration of the captave Queen, 
and tha close alliance of the two kingdoms. The 
Bishop of Galloway and Lord Livimgstone, the deputies 
of Mary’s adherents, hastened to join the Bishop of Ross 
im London* But the Earl of Morton, the Abbot of 
Dunfermline, and Sir James Makgill, who were chosen 
to represent the contrary faction, were a long while m 
commg four months had elapsed since Mildmay and 
Cecil left Chatsworth, two months had passed since the 
Bishop of Galloway and Loid Livingstone armved in 
London, but Morton, Makgill and Pitcairn had not 
made their appearance + When at last they arrived,, 
the treaty was already gravely compromised The 
Duke of Alva disapproved of its tenor,[ and 
Charles 1X was unfavourable to the two clauses 
most essential to HKlzabeth, namely, the rupture of 
the ancient league between Scotland and France, and 
the education of the Prince Royal m England $ But 
even on these conditions, Elizabeth, who had throughout 
been imsincere,|| was not disposed to liberate Mary 
Stuart She multiphed difficulties, and added new 


* Lesly s Negotiations in Anderson, vol 11, p 11) 

+ Ibid, p 125 Letter from Mary Stuart to the Earl of Sussex Labanoff vo] m, 
pp 197—199 

t Phe Duke of Alva “hath declared openly, he 18 of opmion that if the former 
appointment has effect, 1t shall be to my destruction and rum ——“f{emoir addressed 
by Mary Stuart to the Bishop of Ross, 8th February 1571, im Labanoff, vol wi, } 
p 182 

¥ Lotter from Mary Stuart to Iamothe Fénelon, 81st March 1671 Labanoff, 
vol iii, pp 262 263 Lesly s Negotiations in Anderson, vol 11 p 121 Lamothe 
Féndion’s Correspondence vol.iv pp 3 6 7 

| See Cecil s letters to Walaingham 24th March and 7th April, 1571 Digges, 
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demands to those she had originally made * Morton, 
Pitcairn, and Makgill seconded her artifices by their 
behaviour They declared that they had no power to 
receive Mary Stuart into Scotland, or to give up to 
Elizabeth the person of their infant Sovereign, and that 
they were only authorised to treat of the amity of the 
two kingdoms + Under this base pretext, Elizabeth 
put an end to the Conference which she had commenced 
when France was emerging from the third civil war, 
which she had protracted as long 18 she had reason to 
fear that Charles IX and Plilp II would unite to 
restore Mary Stuart , but which she broke off as soon 
as propositions for her own marriage to the Duke of 
Anjou had relieved her from all apprehensions with 
regard to the policy of the French Court { 

Mary NStuart’s hopes were thus once more deceived § 
Durmg the two years and a half which she had been a 
prisoner in England, she had sought to obtain her 
deliverance and 1estoration by the exertions of her 
party in Scotland, by her marriage with the head of 
the Enghsh nobility, by the msurrection of Elzabeth’s 

* Mary Stuart to Lamothe Fénelon, 3lst March 1571 Labanoff vol m, 
pp. 208 263 264 Tytler, vol vi, p 145 

+ Anderson, vol m pp 125, 127 130, 133, 133 Lamothe Fenelons 
Correspondence, vol iv p 4 

~ Lamothe Fénelon s Correspondence, vols 11 and iv passim, 

§ On the 4th March 1571 she wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow “Ce sont 
témoignages que l intention de ceste royne est autre que en parole et qu’il ne faut 
que je m’attende & aucun traicté Labanoff vol m pp 204,205 On the 20th of 
March she stated in a memonel which she drew up for the Duke of Alva Quant 


au traité de la royne d Angleterre et de moy il en est advenu comme j’ay tousjours 
espéré, c'eat nen qui valle” Ibid, p 220 
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Qatholic subjects, by the union of the Scottish lords, 
sustained by the Court of France, after Murray’s 
death, and finally, by an accommodation with her 
fortunate ind poweiful rival All attempts had, how- 
ever, fuled The Scotch who were faithful to her 
cause had been overcome by Murray in 1569, and 
weakened by Klizabeth in 1570, her marrige with the 
Duke of Norfolk had met with but little favou m 
Scotland, and had been positively prohibited in England , 
the knglish Citholics had twice 1evolted, and had been 
twice dcferted , the  ccommodation negociated at 
Chatsworth, with so many concessions on her part, had 
been iejected, and Frince had not only failed to 
support hc, but scemed likcly to renounce her ancient 
league with Scotland, to form a new alliance with 
England What course was left for Mary to pursue ? 
King Philip IT was her last resource She had 
recourse to him, and prompted him to a Spanish 
invasion, combined with an English insurrection 

In order to detcermine Philip II to make an armed 
descent upon the kingdom of Kngland, it was necessary 
to promise him powerful assistance, and to assure him 
that the Duke of Norfolk would embrace Catholicism, 
and revolt agaist Elizabeth The slow and circum- 
spect King of Spain had hitherto been deterred from 
engaging mm the enterprise by representations of the 
risk by which it would be attended. The Duke of 
Alva had for more than a year maintained that the 
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mvasion of England was beset by the greatest difficultiets 
that it would be attended by enormous expense, that 
1t would meet with the oppomtion of both France and 
Germany, the first of which would imterfere from 
political jealousy, and the second from religious 
interest , and that it was to be feared that these two 
countries would either excite a new msurrection in the 
Spanish provinces, or would seize upon them as soon as 
he withdrew his troops * These reasons had their force , 
and Philip II was struck by them+ Nevertheless, 


* At the time when Pius V wiote to the Duke of Alva on the 3rd of November, 
1569, to recommend to !1s notice the Queen of Scots and the Catholic party m 
Eagland ce said to Don Juan de 7uiiga, the Spanish ambassador at Rome “ Y lo 
que a el ngora le parcse sera que se (the Duke of Alva) ayudase de alguno de la 
misma nacion que fucso Catolico con dineros y con gente, paraque le alzase con e) 
reyno, y et para tener mas parte | udiese ayudar e] casarsc con la Rema de Escocia 
que lo hiciese que Su Santidad la daria la investidura como reyno que esta en feudo 
de la Iglesms. Don Juan de Zwuge to Philip lI Rome, 3rd November, 1569 
Archives of Simuncas, Roma, fol 91) 

The Duke of Alva thus replied to this mvitation from the Pope §Acuerdo me aver 
dicho a Carlos de Evol: quando de su parte me hablo en esta materna la facilidad con 
que e] Rey nuestro senor podria hacer esta empresa, 61 cl Rey de Francia le deyare, 
y remitiendo a Su Beatitud el tentarla, pero con el recato y tiento que en materia de 
tal calidad combenia, 6 4 los menos mudar el govierno en persona Catolica obcdiente 
a cea santa sede. Agora dio lo mismo con a segurar 4 Su Beatitud que la hora que 
Bu Magestad lo intentaso ternia en contrana al Rey de Francia v a los de Alemanes, 
el Rey por estorvar la grandeza de Su Magestad y los otros por divertirle de la empresa, 
y por resistir tan duros adversarios, y Su Santidad vee s1 combiene ser muy ayudado 
hallandose tan atras du su patrimonio, por haver hecho tan excesivos gastos en allanar 
Jo de aqui en los socorros que ha hecho al Rey Crstianissimo y al Emperader, y los 
que agora hace en pacificar lo do Granada, que con haverse sacado aqui lo que ha 
sacado, se halla Su Magestad sin un real y me cuestan Ins bandcras de gente que 
agora Heencio 800 000 ducados y a los que tengo en Francia debo mas de 200 000 
No embargante todo lo dicho, he dado quenta a Su Magestad He added, No veo 
en les cosas del Norte sobre que hacer fundamento m el de Norfolc hizo mas de 
descubrir su voluntad y verirse ameter en la prsion donde queda agora mas estrecho 
que antes.’ The Duke of Alva to Don Juan de Zufiiga, Brussels, 5th December 
4869. Archives of Simancas, Roma, fol 918 

+ In April, 1569 Philip II, had refused to make war upon Elizabeth He had 
written to the Cardinal de Guise “Que de manera nmguna se declarasse la guerra, 
¥ que Je convenia aquictar de todo punto sus estados, y runatar Ia victoria que acababa 
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he had for a moment been on the point of declarng 
in favour of the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland when he was informed of the insurrection m 
the north of England krom Cordova, where he was 
holding the Cortes of Castile he had despatched to 
them a trusty messenger, Geoige Quempe, with Ictters 
of encouragement and promises of prompt «assistance, 
which he ordered the Duke of Alva to send them, if 
they kept the field * Then rapid defert had prevented 
him from sustaining them , and 1t was now indispensable, 
in order to induce him to fit out an expedition, to prove 
to him that its accomplishment would be easy, and 1ts 
success certain, by reason of the support which the 
Duke of Norfolk would obtain among the nobles, and in 
the counties of England which would rise in arms, as 
soon as the Spanish ficet appeared, and the soldiers of 
Philp II had disembarked 

Mary Stuart had maintained constant and affec- 
tionate communications with the Duke of Norfolk 
during his imprisonment in the Tower She had sent 
him her portrait,+ and, although they had never seen 
de conseguir contra sus rebeldes limitando sus oficios en favor de Maria de Escocs, 


a solicitar de Isabel por todos medios su jibertad que era lo mismo que el hacia,’ 
Gonzalez Apuntamientos, p 90 

* & Estando Felhpe Segundo en Cordoba, en vista de las noticias recebidas de 
Inglaterra, se inclinéd a favorecer Jas rebeliones de aquel reyno y de Escocia, a cuye 
efecto se determinéd 4 Jorge Quempe caballeio principal con despachos para los 
condes y otras personas de importancia, animindoles 4 continuar en su proyecto y 
promitiendoles con toda seguridad socorros de todos clases, prontos y eficaces, para 
acreditar 4 los condes que el Rey se decidia a soccorrerlos de todas maneras llevata 
eartas para el Duque de Alba con ordenes al intento  Ibid., p, 98 

‘+ “ His Grace delyvered to me, a lyttle tablett of golde, wherin was sett the Quene 
of Scotts picture  Banister’s Declaration in Murdin p. 136 

Cd 
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each other, their letters breathed the most passionate 
love * These letters were written mn cypher, and 
were sent through the hands of the Bishop of Ross, 
whose secretary, John Cuthbert, decyphered them for 
Mary, wlulst Bamster decyphercd them for the Duke, 
whose servant he was + They were ¢ uefully kept 
from the knowledge of Lhzabeth who believed that all 
private communicitions id common intentions had 
ceased between the two prisoners Some time after 
the death of Murriy, when her hopes revived in Scot- 
land, Mary Stuart wrote to the Duke of Norfolk, “If 
you mind not to shink at the matter, I will dic and 
hve with you Your fortune shall be mino , therefore 
let me know, in all thmgs, your mind {” At the time 
when the negociation with Mary Stuart, which had 
been commenced in London, was tiansfeired to Chats- 
worth, the plague found its way from the City into the 
Tower, and khzabeth gave Norfolk pe1mission to leave 
bis prison § Though not restored entirely to liberty, 
he was allowed to reside in his own house, under a 
shght guard || But before he was released fiom the 


* & And most certen vt 18, that those lettres tendcd all togeather to matters of 
Jove Bavisters Declaiation and Submision in Muidin p 138 Some of the 
letters written by Mary Stuut to the Duke of Norfolk while he was in the Tower 
will he found in Piince Labanoff s Collection vol i, pp 11 19 31,35 36 47, 61 
She addressd him as mync own good constant lord and subscribed herself 
* Your own faithful to death Sometimes even the Duke of Norfolk manifested 
symptoms of jealous) \loute thattyme says Bamster ‘thear was halfe a jalowme 
of my lords parte, towchinge the Quene of Scotts faithefullnesse towardes him ’” 
Banuster’s Declaration and Submission in Murdin, p 138 + Murdin p 188 

Pee Stuart to the Duke of Norfolk, 19th March 1570 in Labanoff, vol. mn 
pp 81 8 

§ Leslys Negotiations in Anderson, vol m, p 97 | Itd., p 98 
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State prison, she required him to give a solemn promise 
that he would have no more communications with the 
Queen of Scotland, and would abandon all pretensions 
to her hind The Duke gwe 1 wiitten promise to 
this effect, and sealed 1t with lis aiams* Notwith- 
standing the tcmuible penaltics to which he exposed 
himself by violating this cngagement, for he had con- 
scntcd, in that cue, to be considcred and treated as a 
traitor, he contmucd by mews of the Bishop of Ross, 
his secict correspondence with Mary Stuart, who, in 
the most ardent o1 most sorrowful language, 1used his 
soul to ambition or to devotion, sud she was entucly 
his, and besought Jam, with uresistable endearments, 
to give Jumsclf cntircly to her + 

When she percuved that the negouation which was 
pending between herself and Khzibcth was msincere, 
and would lead tu no definite conclusion , and that she 
must enter agin ito the nccess uy but d ingerous course 
of conspnacy she drew the Duke of Norfolk wong with 
her The Bishop of Ross ongin ited 1 plan for a new 
conspnacy, which the Florentine Ridolfi was to make 
known to the Duke of Alva, Pope Pius V , and Philp I 
Ridolfi was not onlv a rich Florentine banker, a 
relative of the Mediu family, and director of the com- 
pany of Italian mcichants m London, he was also the 


* The Duke “did give his band and obligatioun to the Quene of Ingland wnitten 
and subscribed with his hand and scale! with his cale, before his departinge forth of 
the Toure obliginge him under paine of }18 allegiance that he shall never medle in 
that marrage with the Queno of Scotland Lesly s Negotiations in Anderson, 
vol.in, p 98 + Labanoff, vol 11, pp 11 19 31, 85 36 47, 61 
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secret correspondent of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
the influential creditor of most of the English nobility, 
whose full confidence he possessed, and whom he 
endeavoured to alienate, as far as he could, from the 
cause of Ehzabeth and of Protestantism He was 
imprisoned for some months after the Catholic insur- 
rection mm the North, m which he was suspected of 
participation, but had regained his liberty on giving 
surety in the sum of onc thousand pounds He believed 
that the time had now come for dehvering the Queen of 
Scots, by the assistance of the Pope and of Philp II, 
of marrying her to the Duke of Norfolk, who had 
become a convert to Catholicism, and of restoring the 
ancient religion in the two kingdoms of the island of 
Britam The Bishop of Ross and lumself had seciet 
communications and conferences with the Duke of 
Norfolk on this subject ' Very minute instructions 
were drawn up in tlie name of the Queen and Duke, 
to be laid before Pius V and Philp IT by Ridolfi + 
The Duke refused to sign Ridolfis powers, on account 
of the danger to which he would be cxposed if they 
were discovered , but after having read them, he readily 


* Barkers answers to the last declaration in Murdin p 103 The ] xamination 
of W Barker Ibid p 11] Tho kaamination of the Bishop of Ross Ibid 
pp 24 25 Leslys Negotiations in Audtron vol m p 159 

+ An Italian copy of these instructions, extracted from the secret Archives of the 
Vatican is printed in the third volume of Prince Labanoff's Collection That part 
of them which concerns Mary Stuart will be found in pp 22]—233 and that 
which relates to the Duke of Norfolk in pp 234—249 A portion of them will aleo 
be found in Spanish in pp 215—219 of the Apuntamientos of Don Tomas Gonzalez, 
whe extracted them from the Archives of Simancas They are confirmed by the 
confession of the Bishop of Ross Murdin p 19 
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approved them, and signified his approbation to Don 
Gueraldo d’Espés, the Spanish ambassador * 

On the 20th of March, a few days before Rudolfi 
left London, Mary Stuart sent John Hamilton with a 
letter to the Duke of Alva, whom she addiessed ag 
“the faithful councillor of the King of Spain, the 
defender and refuge of the Catholc Church”+ She 
‘ besought him to furnish her with prompt assistance, 
which 1s very necessary,” she said, “for the cause of 
God, for myself, and for my fmends”{ Resuming her 
pretensions to the crown of England, she announced 
that she would speedily communicate her “private 
plans ’§ to the Duke of Alva, with whom she desired 
to treat “not on her own part alone,” but also im order 
to lay “all this island” unde: perpetual] obligations 
“to lis master the Kang of Spain, and to himself, as the 
faithful executor of his commands ” | 

Four days afterwards, Ridolfi set out for the Con- 
tinent with the instructions of both Mary and Norfolk. 
We learn from these instructions that the Duke re- 
quested six thousand arquebusiers, four thousand 
arquebuses, two thousand corslets 01 cuirasses, twenty- 
five pieces of artillery and a supply of ammunition and 
money He desired that, if possible, ten thousand men 
should be sent, in order that four thousand might be 

© Examination of tho Bishop of Ross Murdin pp 25, 26 
+ Memoir given by Mary Stuart to John Hamilton on the 20th March, for the 


Duke of Alva Labanoff, vol iui, p 216 
t Ibid. p 220 § Ibd,p 218 | Thid , pp 218, 219 
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employed m creatmg a diversion m Ireland. He 
promised, on his side, to furnish twenty thousand 
infantry and three thousand cavalry, to seize the 
Queen of England and all the members of her 
Council, to dcliver the Quecn of Scotland from her 
captivity, and to place her upon the thronc as svon 
as the kingdom had becn brought back to its religious 
allegiance to the Sovereign Pontifi In orde: to 
inspire greate: confidence im the success of the enter- 
prise, Ridolfi was to mention all those who would either 
promote the scheme or whv would not oppose it An 
nexed to his instructions wis 1 list of the leading English 
nobles, with their sentiments maiked opposite to thur 
names and, according to tlus list, wn immense majority 
were either favourable to a change m the goveinment 
or pledged to cngage m the conspn uy + Mary Stuart, 
who either bcheved im this statement o1 aff-cted to 
believe im it, in order to secure the ud of Phihp I, 
announced that the Duke of Norfolk was rcady to place 
himself at the head of the nobility and to take arms 
She offered to send le: son mto Spain that he might 
receive a thoroughly Catholic education , and expressed 
her deep regret that Bothwell s violence had forced her 
into a marriage which she hid sought to have annulled 


* These instructions are printed in Labanoff vol m= pp 234—%49 
+ This list will be found im Prince Labanoff’s Collection vol 1 pp 251—253 
Of two marquiscs one was favourable, and the other neutral of 18 earls, 10 were 
favourable 3 hostile and 5 neutral of 3 viscounts, one was favourable one hostile, 
and one neutral of forty lords 28 were favourable, 10 neutral and 2 hostile Thus, 
of 68 English nobles, 40 were favourable 17 neutral, and only 6 hostile 
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ever since her passion for him had abated * She promised 
that the Roman Catholic rehgion should be restored, and 
duectod Ridolfi to express or uly the most secret object 
of his mssion “ And 18 this, she wrote, “ concerns 
the public interest of Christendom and of the Catholic 
King in particular, we ought not by negligence or 
deliy to alow su certain an cutermise to fail  Ridolfi 
will add, by word of mouth, all thit has been said to 
lim by the Duke and by the Bishop of Ross”+ The 
Cout of biice had just concluded + peace with the 
Protestants, and wis negociiting the muriige of tho 
Duke of Anjou to Queen HKhvabcth , Mary Stuart 
therefore regarded 1t with cre it nustiust, and chaged 
Ridolh to hold no conmmunicitions with Catherine 
de Medici and Charles IX on Ins way through Pans 
On his wii uw Brusscls, Ridolfi hid wn audience of 
the Duke of Alvi to whom he dctuled the plan, the 
resources wd the requirements of the conspirators who 
had deputed him to the Pope and Plulip Il = =The Duke 
was 1s keen-sighted in his views w a politician, as he 
Was unscrupulous in lus actions wa gencril He did 
not appeai to place much confidence m the Florentine 
* Secret imstiicti ns given tv Miry Stuart to Riddlfi Fubu ff vol om 


pp 221—233 


$ SF pertant che tee dell interesse y theo hi tutta la Chr trarity ¢ yartien 
larmente del Re Catolico non s1 Icbbo trasuumare e lasc ar perd re per tolleranza 
o troppo ] inga dilatione t.le sicuta impresa che al present 1 fl rixc aggiangendo 
11 Ridolfi in questo proposito di bocca, quello che per 11 Duca e 11 Vescovo di Rosche 
gl: é stnto detto ’ Labanoff vol 11 p 22 

+ Examination of the Bishop of Ress Murdin p 25  L.xamuination of W Barker 
Ibid p. 110 Baillys Letter Ibid pp 16, 17 
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envoy, whom he called a great chatterbox (parlanchzn) ,* 
or to repose much faith in his enterprise, which he con- 
sidered too rash On the 7th of May, 1571, he wrote a 
letter more than twenty pages in length to Philip II on 
the subject + In this long and curious despatch, hitherto 
unpublished, but of great importance as a historical 
document, the Duke of Alva, after having informed the 
King lis master, of all that Ridolfi had proposed to 
him on the part of the Queen of Scotland and the Duke 
of Norfolk, for the deliverance of Mary Stuart, the 
restoration of Catholicism, the deposition of Elizabeth, 
and the capture of the Tower of London, added that 
the Duke of Norfolk wnnounced that he could await in 
arms the arrival of the succour requested in his instruc- 
tions, for forty days in his own county, which lay directly 
opposite Holland, and where 1t would be easy to disem- 
bark troops in July or August The Duke of Alva 
enjoined Ridolfi to maintain the most absolute silence 
on the subject during his journey through France, if 
he had any regard for the lives of the Queen of Scotland 
and the Duke of Norfolk, who would inevitably be 
ruined by any indiscretion on his part He wrote at 
the same time to Don Juan de Zumga, the Spanish 
ambassador at the Papal Court, to mform him of 
Ridolfi’s speedy arrival at Rome, and to request him to 
acquaint his Holiness of all the difficulties attaching to 


* Gonralez, Apantamientos, p 11] 
+ In the Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 823 
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the enterprise, lest his zeal should lead him to embrace 
it with too much ardour 

As regarded the enterprise itself the Duke of Alva 
wrote thus to Philp II —‘“ Considering the pity and 
interest with which the unworthy tieatment of the 
Queen of Scotland and he: adherents cannot fail to 
inspire your Majesty , considering the obligation under 
which you are placed by God, to obtain by all means in 
your power, the triumphant restoration of Catholicism 
m those islinds, considermg, moreover, the juries 
which the Queen of England does m so many ways, 
and on so many sides to your Majesty and your sub- 
jects, without any hopes of beg on better terms with 
her, as 1egards religion and neighbouthood, as long as 
she reigns, it appcus to me that tho plan of the 
Queen of Scotland and the Duke of Norfolk, 1f 1t could 
be properly carried out, would be the best method ot 
remedying the evil ”* 

But although he approved of the enterprise, he main- 
tained that 1t ought not to be commenced with the open 
assistance of the Catholic King In that case, so many 
persons would be employed in the matter that 1t would 
be impossible to keep the secret, and “if the secret 
were not kept,” he added, “the enterprise would fall 
to the ground , the lives of both the Queen of Scotland 
and the Duke of Norfolk would be endangered , the 

* 6 'Y que pudiendose effectuar este designo de la Reina de Escocia y del Duque 


de Norfolch sera el mas apparente camino para el remedio de todo o de gran parte 
Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 823 
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Queen of England would find the opportunity, which 
she has sought so long, for getting md of her and her 
partisans , the hopes of the Catholic 1ehgion would be 
crushed for ever, and the wholc would recoil upon your 
Majcsty Whcvrefore, no one can think of advising 
your Majesty to fuimsh the assistance sought of you, 
under the form in which it 1s 1equested Butif the 
Queen of kneland should die estha a natural death on 
any other death + o1 her puson should be sczed 
without your Majesty’s concuicnce, then I should pcer- 
ceive no further dithculty The proposils between the 
Queen of Knglind and the Duke of Anjou would cease, 
the Ficnch would he less feuful that your Myesty 
should seck to become master of England, the Germans 
would look upon you with less distrust, since you would 
have no other object but to sustun the Quecn of 
Scoth wd agunst the aval clumants of the crown of 
England In that case it would be e¢ wy to 1cduce them 
to reason before othe: Piimees could mterfcere, 78 we 
could profit by the convenicnee of the Duke ot Norfolk’s 
county, where we could disembark the s14 thousind men 
he requnes not within the forty divs dung which he 
could maintain himself unassisted, but within thirty or 
even twenty-five days” The Duke of Alva insisted that 


* ©Y tc loredundare contra Vue tra Magestid = Archives of Simancas Inglaterra, 
fol 8°3 
t * Yasui me paresce que en tel caso de Ja muerte de la Rema de Inglatena, 


uatural o do otra manera, o qie ella estuviesse en poder dil dicho Duque de 
Norfolch  Jhbid 
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m case either of the natural death, the assassination, 
or the capture of Elizabeth, Philip II should seize tho 
opportunity for rttammg the object he had in view, 
the restoration of the Citholic futh m the Buitish Isles, 
and thus securing the future tranquillity of his own 
dominions He concluded his desp itch m these words 
“Your Maesty may then answer them that if any of 
the tliee cases above mentioned occur, you will assist 
them fiom the Netherlinds with the si. thousand men 
they desire =For myself, Sune J look upon this as so 
convenient, so honowable, and so exsy for your Majesty, 
that if one of the thrice ciscs happens I shall not 
hesitate to act without wating for new directions from 
your Maesty considermg that such is your imtention , 
and I shall do so unless you order the contrary ’* 
Tlus despatch was forwarded from Brussels on the 7th 
of May, and reached Madrid on the 22nd Philp II 
adding his own distrust to the fc21s and counsels of the 
Duke of Alva wrote thus, on the 20th of June, to Don 
Gucraldo VEspes lis ambissidor at London “ Robert 
Ridolfi has not yct wrived here If the mission with 
which he 1s entrusted were divulged, it would be death 
to the Queen of Scotland and the Duke of Norfolk, as 
we may consider it certain that, on learning their plans, 
the Queen of England would take the opportunity of 


® « A mi juicio tengo yo por tan loable v honroso a Vuestra Magestad y tan facil 
@ cxecutar que cuando de imptoviso yO tuvies e nuevas que uno de los tres casos 
havia acontesido estuvie sen en pie no me paresce que yo devma poner dubda en 
executarlo, sin esperar otra comodidad o mandamiento de Vuestra Magestad See 
Appendix K 
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execating her wicked imitentions with some show of 
yastice Keep, therefore, on your guard, proceed 
with fittmg caution, maintain a good understanding 
with the Duke of Alva, and act according to his 
orders ”* 

A few days after, Ridolfi arrived at Madrid, on his 
way from Rome, where the Pope had ardently adopted 
bis plans On the 28th of June,+ he was admitted to 
an audience of Philip II and presented to him, m 
addition to his credentials from Mary Stuart and the 
Duke of Norfolk, the following letter from the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Pius V —* Our dear son, Robert Ridolfi by 
the help of God, will lay before your Majesty, certain 
things which intcrest not a little the honour of Al- 
mighty God, and the advantage of the Christian 
commonwealth We require and beseech your Majesty 
to grant him, on this account and without hesitation, 
your most entire confidence, and we conjure you espe- 
cally by your fervent piety towards God to take to 
heart the matters on which he will treat with your 
Majesty, and to furmsh him with all the means which 
you may judge most suitable for the execution of his 
plans Meanwhile we beseech your Majesty to do this, 
submitting the affair to the judgment and prudence of 


* Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 823 
+ According to Genzalez, he did not arrive at Madnd until the Srd of July 
Apentamientos, p.112. But from a letter from the Catholic Kmg to his Ambassador 
Fepte, dated San Lorenzo, 18th July wo learn that he bad an audience ef Philip II. 
om the 28th of June. Archives of Simancas, fol 828 
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your Majesty, and from the bottom of our heart 
praying our Redeemer, m his mercy, to grant success 
to that which 1s projected for his honour and glory ”* 

On the 7th of July, Ridolfi was questioned at the 
Escurial, regarding the enterprise which he had come 
to propose, by the Duke of Fena, whom Philp IT had 
deputed to hear his statements His answers were 
written down in the handwriting of Zayas, the Secretary 
of State + It was proposed to murder Queen Ehzabeth 
Ridolfi said that the blow would not be struck at 
London, because that city was the strong-hold of heresy, 
but while she was travelling, and that a person named 
James Graffs {| had undertaken the office On the same 
day, the Council of State commenced its deliberations 
upon the proposed assassinition of Elizabeth and 
conquest of England § The subject of the discussion 
was, whether it behoved the King of Spain to agree 
with the conspirators, “to kill or capture the Queen of 
England,” || n order to prevent her from marrying the 
Duke of Anjou and puttmg to death the Queen of 
Scotland , whether the blow should be struck while she 
was travelling, or, which would be easier still, when she 

© Ths Latin letter is m the Archives of Simancas Inglaterra, fol 822 See 
Appendix K 

+ MS minute de lo que respondi Ridoléi a las particularidas que le pregunto el 
Duque de Feria en Sen Gerommo 47 de Julho Archives of Simancas Inglaterra, 
fol 823, 

t This name must be incorrect as 1t 18 mentioned mm no other place 

§ “ Lo que te platico en consejo sobre las cosas de Inglaterra. En Madrid, Sabado 


7 de Julio, 1571 In the handwriting of Zayas, Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, 
fol. 823 | ** Matar o prender la Reina,’ Ibid 
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was at the country-house of one of the conspirators, 
who had surrounded her with persons on whom they 
could depend, and whether they ought not to be 
assisted in case they carried out their intentions, which 
they would not do without the orders of the Catholic 
King The Councillors of State severally gave their 
opinion, which were committed to writing, and have been 
preserved to this day The Duke of Feria spoke first 
“Under present circumstances,’ he said, “the affair 1s 
embarrassing, but the Catholic King must not postpone it 
The Queen of Scotland 1s the tive he to the realm of 
England, and she will mghtly discharge the duties of 
religion and fricndship towards us If we allow her to 
be crushed we ental destruction on all those who aro 
devoted to her The proximity of the Duke of Alva 
greatly facilitates the mattcr and not an instant must 
be lost if we intend to engage in the enterprise” Don 
Hernando de Toledo Grand Pnor of Castile, who 
spoke next, said that Ciapino Vitclli was the proper 
man to accomplish the undertaking under the direction 
of the Duke of Alva, and that, in Vitclli’s opinion, the 
months of S ptember and October were favourable for 
the execution of such a plan Ruy Gomez do Silva, 
Prince of Eboh thought that a letter should at once be 
written to the Duke of Alva, that he might obtain the 
funds necessary for the enterprise Doctor Martin 
Velasco was less inchned than his colleagues to engage 


* “La verdadera successora. Archives of Simancas Inglateria, fol 823. 
v 
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in the attempt He said that it was supposed that the 
Queen would be captured, and that her death would 
end the matter , but 1t was to be feared that commun- 
cations made to powerful persons might be dangerous , 
that 1t was better to urge them to action, without giving 
any pledge to Ridolfi, not to write to them, but to 
send them money, and to promise indirectly that they 
should receive further assistance at the proper time 
The Inquisitor General, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Seville, maintained that the Duke of Alva possessed 
all the means for securing the success of such an 
enterprise, and that, with a view to 1ts execution, the 
sum of two hundred thousand crowns should be placed 
m his hands, with an intimation that he should proceed 
in conformity with the declaration made by the Pope in 
his bull The Cardinal added that Ciapmo Vitell had 
offered to go in person, with a dozen or fifteen resolute 
men, to seize the Queen of England in one of her 
pleasure-houses , and that he would present himself 
before her, under the pretext of demanding justice 

The Duke of Feria opposed the idea suggested by 
the Inquisitor General, that they should act in England 
in the Pope’s name and maintained that they should 
found their intervention on the claims of the Queen of 
Scotland to the succession to the crown of that kingdom 
He did not, moreover, think 1t would be easy for a dozen 
men to capture Queen Elizabeth , and in this opmion 
he was supported by the Grand Pnor of Castile, who 
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‘further declared that a conquest by armed force 
presented the greatest possble difficulties, and that 
the Duke of Alva had not means to undertake it As 
for Ruy Gomez, with bis usual address, he threw the 
execution and the responsibility of the enterprise upon 
the Duke of Alva, saymg that he thought it very 
arduous, although the Pope’s Nuncio represented 1t as 
very easy to the Catholic King * 

Phiip II replied to the Nuncio that he would 
willingly undertake it, but that 11 must be carned out 
with so much promptitude and with such powerful 
resources, that neighbourmg princes would not have 
time to interfere He msinuated that the Pope should 
supply the money which would be requred. On the 
13th of July, just about this time, he wrote to his 
ambassador at London “I am busily occupied with the 
affair of Ridolfi, and intend to act according to what 
18 fittimg and I am able to do+ I shall resolve the 
question very promptly and with great good will , but 
as 1t might happen that, by knowing this, the oppressed 
Catholics in England, moved by sentaments of hatred 
and a desire for vengeance, and desirous to obtain ther 
abject without the least delay, mght declare themselves 
before the proper time and take arms unseasonably, you 
must enjom them to do nothing until the affair 1s fully 

* See Appendix K 


tT “Quedo tractando dello conamino de hazer ceranto corwenga y se prudeage, de 
om y Jo resolvare muy en breve.’ Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, 
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type and everything 1s properly arranged.”* He alto 
announced to Don Gueraldo D’Espés that, by huis 
directions, Ridolfi had written to express his wishes 
and intentions to the Queen of Scotland, the Duke of 
Norfolk, and the Bishop of Ross 

The King of Spain, who alone was powerful enough 
to liberate Mary Stuart, long remaimed, according to 
his custom, in that state of uncertainty into which he 
was constantly cast by the hesitation of his mind, and 
the irresolution of his character His fears were in 
direct contravention of his desires He wished, but 
did not dare, to engage in this enterprise Among 
his counsellors, the most ardent urged him to under- 
take it, and the most prudent dissuaded him from it 
He had only just subjugated the rebellious Moriscoes 
in the south-east of Spam The greater part of his 
forces were employed in the Mediterranean agaist 
the Turks, and in the Netherlands against the religious 
insurgents, whose wavering allegiance the Duke of Alva 
was endeavouring to confirm He was afraid of com- 
mencing an open war against Elizabeth, which mght 
probably not succeed in England, and would then become 
fatal m the Netherlands After several months of ter- 
giversation, he determined to leave the matter entirely 
to the decision of the Duke of Alva, to whom 
he wrote thus, on the 14th of September “Perceiving 


© “Se quisteseen arojar antés de trempo y declararse y tomar las armas sin sazon, 
hos ‘havens de advertir que en ninguna manera lo hagan ni se muevan, hasta que las 
cosas esten maduras y despuestas como conviene ’ Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, 
fol 823 
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thet you think firmly and resolutely that it 1s not 
ndvisable to proceed in this matter, unless the cdn- 
federates show themselves in force, and considering 
the careful attention you have given to the subject, 
I am led to leave 1t m your hands in order that, after 
examining into all points, you may act as you may 
consider advantageous to the service of God and of 
ourselves, and I feel assured that you will direct this 
great enterprise with all the zeal, solicitude, and pru- 
dence which it requires ”* 

Whilst these dehberations were pending in Spain, 
the boldest of the confederates urged the Duke of 
Norfolk to declare himself in England LEhzabeth, 
after having suspended for five years the tenure of 
parhaments, whose increasing indocility had irmtated 
and disturbed her, had at length convoked one, which 
met at the very time when the conspiracy was 
im progress on the Continent This parliament was 
to pass terrible laws against all persons who should 
call in question the rights of the Queen of England 
upon any ground, whether political or rehgious Thus, 
it was made treason in any individual to claim a right to 
the crown during the Queen’s life , or to affirm that any 
person was the heir of the Queen, except the same were 
“the natural issue of her body ,” or to deny that the 
descent and inheritance of the crown was determinable 
by the statutes made m parliament, or to mvalidate 


r 


* Gonzalez, Apuntamientos, p 208. 
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the Queen’s royal authority under the pretext that 
she was a heretic and schismatic* When the parha- 
ment met, and before 1t had taken these conservative 
measures in favour of Elizabeth, and in opposition not 
only to the Pope’s recent bull, but also to Mary Stuart’s 
constantly manifested desires, the Bishop of Ross 
thought the presence of the principal nobility nm London 
afforded the Duke of Norfolk a good opportunity for 
declarmg himself with success He had received from 
Brussels, by Ridolfi, news which the Florentine con- 
spirator had represented as favourable,+ and he urged 
the Duke of Norfolk to anticipate and hasten the 
despatch of assistance from*Spain by taking advantage 
of the presence of so many noblemen in London to 
place himself at their head, take possession of the 
Tower, which was at once the arsenal and citadel of the 
country, and seize the person of the Queen herself 
Norfolk was too timid to venture so much At best he 
would only consent to take arms when the presence of 
a foreign army should encourage him to do sot Thus, 
whilst the Spamards made their mvasion of England 
depend upon the insurrection of the conspirators or the 
death of Elizabeth, the tamorous leader of the conspirators 
would not revolt until the Spaniards appeared This 
was conspiring for his own destruction and not for the 

®© Camden vol u,p 241 Lingard, vol. vis. pp 69 70 

+ Lesly » Negotiations, in Anderson, vol m pp 162 163 Murhn, pp. 16, 17 


25, 110 
t Ibid,vol in, pp 209—213 Answer of the Bishop of Ross, Murdin pp 42, 43, 
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trmmph of his cause It was impossible.—with so 
much dilatoriness on the Continent, so much hesitation 
in the island, and so much correspondence and 1n- 
action on the part of the conspirators,—to prevent all 
from being discovered and frustrated by the suspicious 
and vigilant government of Elizabeth 

Shortly after Ridolfi’s armval at Brussels, Cecil, 
whom Ehzabcth had just created Lord Burghley,* had 
already gained a clue to the conspiracy About the 
10th of April, a Fleming named Charles Bailly, whom 
the Bishop of Ross had employed at Brussels, to print 
a book written in defence of the honour and nghts of 
the Queen of Scotland, was ‘arrested at Dover Know- 
ing that he possessed the Bishop’s entire confidence, 
Ridolfi had informed him of the object of his mission, 
and had employed him to write im cypher the five 
despatches which he sent to Mary Stuart, the Bishop 
of Ross, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Lumley, the son- 
in-law of the Earl of Arundel, and Don Gueraldo 
D’Espes, upon the result of his interview with the 
Duke of Alva These letters, which contained the 
whole secret of the conspiracy, had been seized with 
the rest of Bailly’s luggage on his arrival m England.+ 
The “packet contaming them was placed in the care 
of Lord Cobham, governor of the Cinque Ports, who, 
either from carelessness or complicity, allowed the 


“ Camden pp 223, 224 
t Lesly’s Negotiations, in Anderson vol m, pp 163 164 
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Bashop of Ross to substitute m thew place another 
packet of the same form, and contamuing letters of an 
imnoxious description * Bailly was nevertheless sent 
to the Marshalsea prson, where he commenced a 
correspondence with the Bishop of Ross, which fell 
into Burghley’s hands, and informed Ehzabeth’s minister 
that Ridolfi’s real letters had reached their destination 
im safety+ Bailly was then sent to the Tower, and 
disclosed on the rack all that he knew about the 
conspiracy {| By Buwghley’s order, the Bishop was 
arrested and his papers searched, but no documents of 
any importance were discovered When interrogated 
by four lords of the Council, the Bishop refused to 
reply, declaring that “he was answerable for his actions 
to no one but the Queen his mustress”§ Thus reduced 
once more to captivity, he was left under the surveil- 
lance of two of the Queen’s gentlemen, in the custody 
of the Bishop of Ely, who kept him from the middle 
of May until the middle of August in his house in 
Holborn, || and then took him into his diocese Burghley 
was thus made aware of the existence of a conspiracy ,% 
but he wis incapable of proving it, and could not 
further trace its progress 

* Lesly s Negotiations in Anderson vol im, p 164 

+ Bee the letters of Bailly to the Bishop of Rossin Murhn pp 2 3 5 6 7 

$ Lesly » Negotiations in Anderson vol m, jp 164 165 

§ Ibid pp 160, 166 | Wid p 167 

| In the month of May he said to Lamothe Fenclon Elle (la Reine d Econ ) 
a mené de tres-mauvaises pratiques par Ridolfi avec le Duc d Albe, et avec les rebellce 


Anglais qui sont en Flandres ponr exciter une nouvelle rebellion dans ce royaulme 
Lamothe Fénelon s Correspondence vol iv p 119 
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‘Fhe vigilance of this formidable Mmuster was thus 
strongly awakened, when a new mmprudence enabled 
Inm, some months afterwards, to discover the entire 
plot War had recommenced in Scotland, with moge 
violence than ever, between the adherents of Mary 
Stuart and those of James VI On the 2d of April 
1571, the day after the expiration of the truce, durmg 
which both parties had suspended hostilities, the Earl 
of Lennox had gained possession of Dumbarton Castle 
by surprise * The Archbishop of St Andrews, whom 
he detested as the enemy of his house, and accused of 
complicity in the murder of the King, his son, and his 
friend, the late Regent, was among the prisoners The 
unplacable Lennox brought him to trial at once, and 
he was ignomiuniously hanged + This act of cruelty and 
contempt towards one of the heads of the Hamilton 
clan, and the former Primate of the kingdom, led, ere 
long, to terrible reprisals upon the new Regent, and 
rendered the war merciless in its vengeance On both 
sides, Parliaments were convoked to condemn their 
adversaries for treason The lords of the Queen's 
party met at Edmburgh—the command of which had 
been given by Kirkaldy of Grange to Ker of Ferny- 
lurst, a fierce and powerful Border chief [—and pro- 
scribed, by a sentence of forfeiture, the Earls of Lennox, 


* Tytler, vol vi pp 151—153 
+ MS. letter, State Paper Office, Lord Herries to Lord Scrope 10th Apmnl, 1571 
also MS. letter State Paper Office, Lennox to Burghley 14th May, 1571 Tvtler, 
vol. ii, p. 158 
+ Diurnal of Occurrents p 226 Tytler vol wi p 157 
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Morton, and Mar, the Lords Lindsay, Hay, Cathcart, 
Ochiltree, and Glammis, the Bishop of Orkney, the 
Clerk-register Makgill, and nearly two hundred persons 
of the King’s faction® The Lords who adhered to 
James VI met, on their side, m greater numbers, at 
Stirling, whither Morton had succeeded in bringing 
Argyle, Montrose, Cassilis, and Eglinton,+ and pro- 
nounced the doom of treason upon the Duke of 
Chatelherault, the Earl of Huntly, Lethington, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Lord Claude Hamilton, the Com- 
mendator of Arbroath, Sir James Balfour, Robert 
Melvil, and many others { 

Elizabeth supported the King’s party by military 
expeditions, whilst the Kings of France and Spam 
forwarded subsidies of money to the Queen’s adherents 
The latter had great need of pecuniary assistance, to 
enable them to remain in arms, and defend the citadel 
of Edinburgh It was a sum of money, intrusted by 
the French Ambassador to Barker, one of the secre- 
taries of the Duke of Norfolk, to be sent with some 
letters in cypher to Mary Stuart’s partisans 1n Scotland, 
which led to the discovery of the whole plot Hhgford, 
another of the Duke’s secretaries, and Bannister, his 
steward, undertook, with their master’s permission, to 
transmit to Lord Herries both the money and the 


Tytler vol vi p 158 Diurnal of Occurrents, pp 236, 242, 24% 
+ Tytler vol. vi p 160 
+ Diurnal of Occurrents,p. 245 Tytler vol wi p 159 
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letters ; but the agent to whose care they committed 
them proved unfaithful, and placed them mstead in the 
hands of Burghley * All three were smmedately 
arrested as guilty of cmmmal communications with the 
Queen’s enemies, and imterrogated regarding all the 
proceedings of the Duke their master 

Higford, on being taken to the Tower of London, 
was not satisfied with tellmg the secret to Elzabeth’s 
government + He indicated the places in Howard 
House where were concealed the cypher which the 
Duke used m his correspondence with Mary Stuart, the 
papers relative to Ridolfi’s mission, and nineteen letters 
which the Duke had received from the Queen of 
Scotland and the Bishop of Ross { The contents of these 
documents, which Higford had been ordered to burn, 
but which he had perfidiously preserved, were confirmed 
by the statements of Barker, who had been the principal 
mtermediary between Norfolk, Lesly, and Ridolfi Old 
and feeble, Barker was alarmed at the sight of the 
instruments of torture, and told all that he knew § 
Bannister was equally communicative , and the Bishop 
of Ross was transferred from Ely to London, and 
interrogated m lis turn|}| He refused at first to 
reply, pleading the privilege of an ambassador , but the 
Crown lawyers having declared that 1n ambassador 

© Lesly  Negowations, im Anderson, vol ui., pp. 169—171 See also tho examr- 
nations and confessions of Barker Higford and Bennwter m Murdin pp. 67-146 


+ Lealy s Negotiations, m Anderson, vol wm. p. 172. t Ibid, p. 178. 
§ Ibid., pp. 173 174 H Ibid pp. 188, 189 
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convicted of having taken part in a conspracy against 
the State or Sovereign to whom he was accredited, lost 
all nght to the privileges of his office, Burghley com- 
manded him to answer, unless he wished to be put to 
the torture and executed, like a simple subject of the 
Queen of England The terror which he felt at this 
threat, and the knowledge which he had of the con- 
fessions of Higford, Barker, and Bannister, determined 
nm to speak * He related, without any resorvation, 
all that had passed between the Queen of Scotland 
and the Duke of Norfolk, from the Conference at 
York until Ridolfis mission to the Continent + Huis 
deposition completed the rum of the Duke of 
Norfolk 

This nobleman, who had rather sanctioned than 
directed the plot in which he had engaged, and whose 
downfall was occasioned as much by his timidity as his 
ambition, was not accused of high treason On being 
once more conducted to the Tower, he fell into a state 
of great depression [ At first he denied everything , 
but when he learned that the conspiracy had been 
divulged by his own servants and by the Bishop of 


© Lesly’s Negotiations, in Anderson vol 1 pp 189—200 

+ Exammation of the Bishop of Ross, Murdin, pp 20—32, 35—38, and 46—~54 

+ “ About five of the clock, or somewhat afore we conveyed the Duke from his 
howse to the Tower without eny difficulue He semith now very humble, and 
shewith as though he will com to open all Letter from Sir Ralph Sadler Sir 
Thomas Smith and Mr Wylson to Lord Burghley, 7th September 1571 Murdin 
p 148 “He semyd very myche abasshed and fallyng on his knees, protesting that 
he did :t but to your Majestie, he confessed lis undutifull and folish doengs requyring 
mercy and parden at your Flighness hands Letter from the same to Elizabeth 
7th September 1571 Murdin, p 149 
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Ross, he cned out “I am betrayed'”* He then 
resolved to do what would compromise him the least.+ 
He wrote most supphant and submissive letters to 
Elizabeth, acknowledged the grave offences which he 
had committed against her, and implored her merciful 
pardon { 

But Elizabeth, influenced by the alarmed and fanatical 
party of the religious reformers, proposed to make a 
great and terrible example The repeated rebellion of 
the Catholics in the north, the audacious publication of 
the sentence of deposition fulmmmated against her by the 
Roman Pontiff, the persevering proposal to marry the 
head of the English nobility to her rival claimant of 
the throne of England, and the application made to the 
King of Spain to combine a foreign invasion with a new 
msurrection in the island, had excited her fears and 
severity to tho last degree Don Gueraldo d’Espés was 
ordered to leave her dominions immediately § Lord 
Lumley, Lord Cobham and his brother Thomas, the 
Earl of Southampton, Sir Henry Percy, Sir Thomas 
Stanley, Sir Thomas Gerard, Rowiston, Lowder, Powell, 
one of the Queen’s band of Pensioners, were arrested, as 
well as all those who were compromised by the letters 
which had been seized or the confessions which had been 
obtained , || and the trial of the Duke of Norfolk was 


® Lealy s Negotiations in Anderson vol ii, p 178 + Murdin pp. 157—164 
tT Ibid., p 158 § Gonzalez, Apuntamientos, pp. 119 120 
| Lealy's Negotuatsene, in Anderson, vel. hii., p. 176 
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determmed upon When the prehmmaries of this 
important tmal were sufficiently advanced, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London were summoned to 
Westminster The proofs of the Duke’s culpability 
were then shown to them, and they were requested 
to communicate them at Guildhall to the pmncipal 
mhabitants of the city,* in order to prepare the people 
for his judgment and condemnation 

These preparations having been made, Elizabeth 
cited the Duke of Norfolk to appear, on the 14th of 
January, 1572, before 1 jury of twenty-seven peers 
The Court was held in Westminster Hall, and was 
presided over by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had 
been appomted Lord High Steward on the occasion + 
The Duke appeared before his judges with all the 
digmty of his rank,{ and displayed greater firmness of 
mind than he had previously manifested He was 
accused of having conspired to deprive the Queen of 
her crown, and consequently, of life , of having sought 
to marry Mary Stuart (whom he had termed an 
adulteress and murderess), out of ambition that he 
might use the claims she possessed to procure his own 
accession to the throne of England, of having aided 
the Queen’s enemies in Scotland and of having plotted 
on the Continent with the Pope and the King of Spam 
to change the religion and overthrow the government 


* Lesly s Negotiations, in Anderson, p. 189 
+ Howell s State Trials, vol 1,p 957 + Ibid, p 959 
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of England.* Has answer to these charges was skilful 
end plaumble Admitting all that he could not disprove, 
he confessed that he had been aware of matters which 
he ought not to have known, but to which he had never 
been willing to consent.+ Although he repudiated 
indignantly all thought of treason against the Queen, 
and alleged his inaction as a proof of his mnocencé, he 
was unanimously found guilty by bis peers, and, on the 
16th of January, condemned to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered { On hearing his sentence, he protested that 
he should die as faithful to his Queen as any man hving, 
then, turning to his judges, he said with emotion 
“My lords, seemg you have put me out of your 
company, I trust shortly to be in better company I will 
not desire any of you all to make any pet ion for my 
hfe Iwill not desire tolve Iam atapdnt Only 
I beseech you, my lords, to be humble suitors to the 
Queen’s Majesty for my poor orphan children, that 1t 
will please her Majestysto be good to them, and to 
take order for the payment of my debts, and some 
consideration of my poor servants ” § 

On his return to the Tower, he wrote to the Queen 
a letter expressive of the deepest affliction and the most 
heartfelt repentance, recommending to her generosity 

* These were the pnncipal points of the accusation See the Zndectment in 
Howell's State Trials, vol 1. pp 959—965 See also the Speech of the Queoa s Ser- 
jeant, Itad., pp, 988-992 and the Speoch of the Attorney-General, pp. 1000—1066 

t Howell’s State Trials, wol 1, pp. 1007—1018 and 1033—1034, Leslys 


Negutiations, in Anderson, vol. fi:., p 186 + Howells Stete Trials, vol. i. p 1081 
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his children, “who,” he sad, “now they have neither 
father nor mother, will find but few friends.”* He did 
not cease to deplore the connection which he had formed 
with the Queen of Scotland, and, in bitter truthfulness, 
he remarked, “that nothing that anybody goeth about 
for her, nor that she doeth for herself, prospereth "+ 
Whilst she was thus ignominiously disavowed by the 

Duke of Norfolk, the unhappy and fated Princess was 
plunged in deep gricf at Shoffield Ever since the 
discovery of her last plans, she had been confined in 
two of the chambers of the castle Depmved of all 
communication with her officers, and served only by 
a few of her women, she complained that she was 
“robbed of air and exercise,” { and prohibited from 
recelving news from her relatives and subjects, as well 
as from writing to them herself § Her health, already 
much impaired, grew worse and worse The trial of 
the Duke of Norfolk caused her the greatest anmety 
She did not leave her chamber for a whole week,]|| 
during his tral, and when she was informed of his 

® Thomas Howard late Duke of Norfolk to the Queens Majesty 21st January 
Mardin, pp 166, 167 

+ “He sayeth verye ernestly with vowe to God, that yf he wero offered to have 
that woman in marydg to chuse of that or death he had rather take this death that 
now he is going to a hundred parts and he takes his Savyour to wytnos of this. 
He sayeth that nothing that any body goeth aboute for her prospareth nor that els 
she doth herselfe and also that she 1s openly defamed Letter from Henry 
Skipwith to Lord Burghley 16th February 1572 Mardin, pp 17), 172 

¢ Letter from Mary Stuart to Lamothe Fénelon 18th Novomber 1571 Labancff 
vol. iv., p. 2 § Ibd., pp 18 19 

H “ All the last weke is Quoen did not ones loke out of her chamber, hering that 


the Duke stode upon his rraignement and tryall § Letter from Sir Ralph Sadler to 
Lord Burghley, Sheffield, let January, 1572. Hillis’s Orginal Letters, vol fi., p 331 
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condemnation she burst into a flood of tears.* Elizabeth, 
who for some time had ceased to answer her letters, 
now broke silence, and, with threatening severity, 
reproached her with her disordered passions, her blind 
errors, and her continual plots She accused her of 
having seduced the Duke of Norfolk from his fidelity, 
and of having behaved with shameless ingratitude to 
herself, who, she said, had saved her from the pursuit 
of her subjects, and from an ignomimous death Mary 
Stuart, opposing her real grievances to Elizabeth’s pre- 
tended benefits, reminded her that she had sustained 
with armed force the insurrection of Scotland under the 
Regency of he: mother, that she had endeavoured to 
prevent her from returning into her kingdom after the 
death of Francis II, her first husband , that she had 
constantly received o1 assisted her rebellious subjects , 
and that, lastly, she had repaid her confidence by 
keepmg her mn imprisonment+ Without avowing the 
designs she had entertained, and which she said were 
merely applications for assistance to reduce the whole 
of Scotland to obedience, she did not conceal the fact 
that, on finding herself deceived in her last negociation, 
“she determined to allow herself to be fed with hopes 
no longer” { God, she said, had granted her patience 

* “ For the which thie Queen wept vory bitterly, so that my lady (the Countess of 
cera founde hor to be all wept and mourning ’ Ellis s Orginal Letters, vol. ii., 


+ Memoir from Mary Stuart to Queen Elizabeth, Sheffickd, 14th February, 1572 
in Labenoff, vel iv., pp 17—41 + Ibid., pp. $1, 32. 
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to endure affliction, and would of necessary give her 
courage to face death* As regarded the Duke of 
Norfolk, she declared that she had never thought of 
taking him for her husband, except by the request 
of the Council of England + She added, “that she 
should thik herself worthy to be universally reputed 
ungrateful, and of bad natural disposition, 1f she did not 
employ all the means which God had left her in this 
world to mitigate the anger of the Queen of England 
agaist the Duke of Norfolk and the other nobles who 
had got into trouble by bearing her some good-will, 
and if she did not supplicate her good sister to grant 
them her peace, or at least to prevent them suffermg 
any pain on her account’ f 

But the prayers of Mary Stuart could not avail to 
save the life of the Duke of Norfolk Ehzabeth had 
several times signed and revoked the order for his 
execution Her first warrant was issued on Saturday, 
the 8th of February, a few weeks after the Duke’s con- 
demnation But on Sunday night, before tho day 
fixed for the punishment of the unfortunate nobleman, 
Elizaleth, who was too much disturbed to sleep, sent 
for Burghley and commanded him to postpone the 
execution § Burghley reluctantly obeyed ‘“Some- 


* Memoir from Mary Stuart to Queen Elizabeth, Sheffield 14th February, 1572 
in Labanoff, vol. iv, p 36 

+ Ibid., vol. iv pp. 33, 34 t Ibid pp 39 40 

§ “Suddenly on Sunday late in the night, the Queens Majesty sent for me, and 
entered into a great muisliking tpat the Duke should die the next day, and said she 
would have a new warrant made that night to the sheriffs, to forbear untill they 
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times,” he wrote to Walsingham, giving an account 
of Elizabeth’s agitation, “when her Majesty speaketh 
of her danger, she concludeth that justice should be 
done , at other times, when she speaketh of his near- 
ness of blood, and superiority in honour, she stayeth 
God s will be fulfilled, and aid her Majesty to do herself 
good” * Elizabeth was incessantly urged, from the 
pulpit and by her council, to take this cruel resolution 
Allowing herself to be persuaded that the interests of 
both Church and Crown required the Duke’s execu- 
tion,+ she signed a new warrant on the 9th of April,t 
and again revoked it at two o’clock m the morning” § 
The mexorable Burghley then induced the Parliament 
to interfere to conquer Llizabeth’s humane 1rresolution 
or artful scrupulosity The House of Commons, im 
which the fanatical Puritans formed the dominant 
party, resolved that the life of the Duke was mcom- 
patible with the safety of the Queen ,{| they even 
ventured to demand the death of Mary Stuart, and 
said that the axe must be lud “at the 100t of the 
evil”{ Elizabeth replied that she could not put to 
death the bird, which, to escape the pursuit ef the 
hawk, had fled to her feet for protection ** She sacrificed 


should hear further Burghley to Walsingham Ilth February, 15/2 im Digges, 
p- 166 
Nigges, pp 165, 166 + Lingard, vol vin chap 2 

t This warrant is printed 1n Murdin, pp 177, 178 
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the Duke of Norfolk, that she might atone for her 
irresolution respecting Mary Stuart On the 31st of 
May she signed a third warrant, and this time it was 
not revoked 

On the 2nd of June, at about 8 o’clock in the morning, 
the Duke of Norfolk was conducted to the scaffold upon 
Tower Hill* In his last moments he displayed a 
noble simplicity and intrepid firmness He made a 
long speech to the people, in which he confessed that 
he was not entirely innocent, but asserted that he was 
only partially guilty Ile declared himself a true 
Protestant, and attributed the doubts which had arisen 
regarding his religious opinions, to ns having had 
Popish friends and servants He thanked the Queen 
fo. the generous mtentions which she had manifested 
towards his children, and recommended her to the 
affection, as well as to the obedience, of her subjects 
“They that have factions,” he said, recurrmg to his 
own case, ‘ let them beware they be given over 
betimes Seek not to breviate God’s doings, lest God 
prevent yours”+ After this speech, which moved the 
people to compassion, the Duke of Norfolk tranquilly 
“made his prayers to God,” laid his head on the block, 
“refusing to have any handkerchief before his eyes,” and 
died with greater courage than he had displayed m his 
conspiracy { 


* Howell s State Trials, vol 1 p 1032 
+ Ibid, pp 1038, 1034 { Ibid, pp. 1084, 1035 
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His death completed the destruction of Mary Stuart’s 
party m England That unfortunate princess, whose 
cause entailed ruin on all who embraced 1t, thus beheld 
the successive failure of all the various means attempted 
for her deliverance and restoration The insurrection 
of 1569, which the Duke of Norfolk and the other 
disaffected nobles might have jomed, had they dared 
to do so, had brought about the defeat and discourage- 
ment of the Catholics The conspiracy of the Duke of 
Norfolk, to which the King of Spain had not lent 
seasonable assistance, disconcerted, by its frustration, 
the ambitious hopes of the nobility After the repres- 
sion of revolt in the North, no other Catholic insurrec- 
tion took place after the decapitation of the Duke of 
Norfolk, no other great anstocratic conspiracy was 
formed Protestantism ruled with termble laws through- 
out the whole of England , and the new men, headed 
by Burghley, hencefoith ruled supreme im the councils 
of Ehzabeth 
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CHAPTER IX 


FROM THE EXFCUTION OF THF DUAF OF NORTOLA TILL THE 
FORMATION OF THF PROILSTANT I FAGUE. 


Alliance between England and France—State of parties in Scotland—Assassination 
of Lennox—The karl of Mar appointed Regent—Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
—Its effects on Khzabcth 8 polx y—killegrew 38 sent into Scotland~—Death of 
Mar and Knox—Morton appointed Regent—Treaty of Perth—Resistance of the 
Castilians—Capture of Edinburgh Castle—Death of Lethington—Execution of 
Crange—I ostion of Mary Stuart— Worton resigns the Regency—Destruction of 
the howe of Hamilton—Esiné Stewart arnves in Scotland and becomes the 
kings favounte— Judgment and exccution of Morton—Catholic conspiracy for 
Mary Stuart s restoration—Raid of Ruthven—Flight of Lennox—Doliverance of 
James V1 —Iears of khizabcth—Her negoriations with Mary Stuart—Projected 
expedition against England— Elizabeth s rupture with the King of Spein— 
Formation of a Protestant league to protect the life of Flizabeth—-Mary Stuart 
offers to join 1t—I eicester 18 sent to the Netherlands with an army—League to 
oppose a Catholic invasion of Great Britain 


ELIZABETH, after having repressed the Catholic insur- 
rection in the noithern districts of her kingdom, and 
frustrated the conspiracy of Mary Stuart and the Duke 
of Norfolk with Philip II and the Pope, had turned her 
attention to the prevention of those dangers by which 
she might still be threatened Her prudent and indus- 
trious policy had succeeded im separating the two great 
Catholic powers of the Continent, and forming an 
alliance with one of them against the other Taking 
advantage of the third peace, which was concluded in 
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France durmg the month of August, 1570, she had 
negociated a treaty of defensive alliance with Charles IX , 
in pursuance of a proposal for her marriage to the Duke 
of Anjou This proposal was not at all of a serious 
nature , 1t was one of the means which her policy and 
vanity most willingly employed to make others desire 
her friendship and seek her hand, by offering to share 
with her a crown which she had determined to wear 
alone to the end of her hfe But such was not the 
character of a treaty of alliance which presented re- 
ciprocal advantages to both Courts* By this treaty, 
Ehzabeth obtained, im some sort, an assurance that 
Mary Stuart would be left in her hands, whilst she 
abstained from fomenting religious disturbances in the 
dommions of the most Chnistiin king who had now 
become her ally This treaty, which secured to Ehza- 
beth the assistance of France in the event of a Catholic 
invasion, and which seemed likely to preserve France 
from another civil war, by deprivmg the Huguenots of 
the support of England, was signed at Blois, on the 
29th of Apnl, 1572, between Sir Thomas Smith and Sir 
Francis Walsinghim, who acted as Ehzabeth’s plenmpo- 
tentiaries, and the Marshal de Montmorency, Biragne, 
the Keeper of the Seals, the Bishop of Limoges, Sebastien 
de |’Aubespmine, and Paul de Fox, as representatives of 
Charles IX + 

© See for this proposition of marnage aud alliance, the Diplomatic Correspondence 


of Lamothe Fénelon vols it, tit, iv, and vu 
+ Dumont s Corps Diplomatique vol. v., pp, 211—215 
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Free from apprehension im this quarter, the Queen of 
England acted with no less ability and success with 
regard to Scotland Mary Stuarts party was still very 
strong in that country Since the renewal of hostilities 
between the Queen’s partisans and those of the King, 
and since they had mutually proscribed each other m 
the Parhaments of Edinburgh and Stirling, the Earl of 
Lennox had met with the same fate as his predecessor, 
the Earl of Murray On the morning of the 4th of 
September, 1571, he was surprised at Stnlmg by a 
troop which Kirkaldy of Grange had sent from Edin- 
burgh, and which had unexpectedly entered the city 
under the command of the Earl of Huntly, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, the Land of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferny- 
hirst Lennox was pitilessly shot, m revenge for the 
violent and ignominious death which he had inflicted 
upon the Archbishop of St Andrews Fora moment, 
all the principal lords of the King’s party, who were 
then at Stirling, had been mide prisoners They were 
indebted for their escape to the dispersion of the Scots 
and Kers, who disbanded to pillage the town, and 
thus gave the inhabitants time to take arms, while the 
garrison of the castle, rushing mto the streets, rescued 
their leaders, and drove out their too avaricious enemies 
On the very next day, the nobles of the Kings party 
appointed, as successor to the Earl of Lennox, the Earl 
of Mar, who was thus raised from the post of Governor 
of the King to the Regency of Scotland * 


* Tytler, vol vi pp 159- 163 
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Notwithstanding the capture of Dumbarton, and the 
aswstance which they had on several occasions received 
from Elizabeth, the King’s adherents were unable to 
overcome the Queen’s partisans These still remained 
in possession of the castle and city of Edimburgh, and 
occupied moreover the strong fortresses of Niddry, 
Livingstone, and Blackness Adam Gordon of Auchen- 
down, the brother of the Earl of Huntly, had rendered 
their cause victorious in the North, while Ker of Ferny- 
hirst and Lord Herries 1n the South, and the Hamiltons 
in the West, were equally successful < Matters were in 
this state, when Elizabeth, finding 1t impossible to crush, 
determined to disarm them The treaty of Blow had 
given her peace with the Court of France, and she now 
negociated a truce betwoen the two opposing factions 
m Scotland Her envoy, Sir William Drury, and the 
French ambassado: Du Croc, induced them to sign this 
truce on the 30th of July, 1572 ,+ with an express 
stipulation that, as soon as might be, the nobility and 
ostates of the realm should assemble to deliberate upon 
& general peace 

In return for the services which she had rendered to 
the cause of the young King, Elizabeth obtamed the 
extradition of the unfortunate Earl of Northumberland, 
who was beheaded at York on the 25th of August. 
But at the very moment when this Princess believed 
that she was in complete security, the termble nows of 


* Tytler vol vi pp. 164, 165 169, + Ibid, p. 1,0 
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the massacre of St Bartholomew arrived. A cry of 
terror and indignant rage arose throughout her do- 
minions ,* and, animated by alarm as much as by anger, 
she assembled ber Council to deliberate upon the course 
which she x) to pursue + She refused for several 
days to give an audience to the French ambassador, 
Lamothe Fénelon, who had come to Oxford to justify 
the massacre, by attributing it to the discovery of a 
conspiracy among the Protestants When at length 
she admitted him to her presence, she was accompanied 
by the Lords of her Council, and the principal ladies of 
her Court, all dressed mm mourning apparel He was 
received in silence, the stillness of the grava, as he 
himself described it, seemed to reign in the apartments 

As he passed through the crowd, the courtiers, fixmg 
their eyes on the ground, refused to notice his greeting , 
and he advanced towards the Queen, who received him 
with a mournful and severe countenance { She did not 
conceal from the ambassador of Charles IX either the 
horror which she felt at the event, or her doubts of the 
truth of the explanations which he give, or her fears of 
the consequences which might ensue She expressed to 
Lamothe Fénelon her sorrowful surprise and distrustful 
reprobation of the conduct of the King his master, 
and, to the assurances of friendship which he renewed 
to her on behalf of Charles IX , she replied, “that she 






* Lamothe Fenelon s Correspondence vol iv, pp 116, 121 
+ Ibid., vol v p 122 
t Ibid Carte s History of England, vol fii p 522 
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greatly feared that those who had led that Prince to 
abandon his natural subjects, would also lead him to 
abandon a foreign Queen like herself ”* 

She beheved, in fact, that she was betrayed by the 
Court of France , and Protestantism appeared to her to 
be threatened throughout the whole world by a vast 
conspiracy, the signal for which had been given by the 
Paris massacre, which she believed had been preme- 
ditated + She accordingly made preparations to defend 
herself , renewed her alliances in Germany, whithor she 
sent to prepare levies of troops , fortified Portsmouth, 
Dover, and the Isle of Wight , armed ten large ships 
of war $0 cruise in the channel ind guard the English 
coast , favoured the resistance of La Rochelle, the last 
bulwark of Protestantism in France , redoubled the 
severity of her surveillance over her Catholic subjects , 
and conceived the most sinister designs regarding that 
formidable prisoner, who was the hope of the Catholic 
party in both England and Scotland { 

After the discovery of the Duke of Norfolk’s con- 
spiracy, Elizabeth had formally declared that she would 
not be able to live in peace for a single hour if Mary 
Stuart were restored to her throne, and that she had 
therefore resolved to detain her henceforward im 
captivity A slanderous book written by Buchanan,§ 






* Lamothe Fénelon s Correspondence vol v p 126 t Ibid pp 192, 207 
= Ibid pp. 132 136 148 153-156 162 175,176 198 202 210, 223, 224 
§ “ Anc detectioun cf the doingis of Marie, Quene of Scotts, twiching the murder 
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and contammg Mary’s secret letters to Bothwell, had 
been widely diffused Protestant theolomans had 
endeavoured to prove from the Bible that her execution 
would be just, and jurisconsults had proved from the 
ancient imperial code that it would be lawful * Hatred 
and fanaticism hid been carned so far, that the two 
Houses of Parhament wished to proceed against her by 
Bill of Attammder Elizabeth forbade 1t , but notwith- 
standing her prohibition, Parliament determined at least 
to pass a law, formally excluding Mary Stuart from the 
succession to the crown of England In order to defend 
her captive fiom this persecution, Elzabeth was com- 
pelled to prorogue the Parliament+ She had contented 
herself with intamidating her pmsoner by a speues of 
accusation which was not carried further than a menace 
Lord Delawarr, Sir Ralph Sadler, and Thomas 
Bromley, were sent to Sheffield to interrogate the 
Scottish Queen, as a criminal, upon thirteen articles 
which were charged against her The answers which 
she gave were more prudent than sincere She affirmed 
that sho had entertaimed no intentions of hostility to 
Elizabeth in consenting to marry the Duke of Norfolk , 
and that she had only contemplated the deliverance of 
Scotland by the mussion of Ridolfi, and her relations 
with Pius V and Philip II { Elizabeth, who could not 
of her husband, etc, translated out of the Latine qulilk wes wntten be M G B 
Lanctandrois, be Robert Leckprevik, 1572 * Lingard vol vin, p. 91 


+ Langard vol.viu, pp 91 92 D Ewess Journals, pp 200, 207, 224 Digges, 
pp 203, 219 t See Prnce Labanoft » Collection, vol iv, pp. 47-—54 
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admit Mary Stuarts explanations, had at the tame 
abandoned the idea of bringing her to a public tral , 
but after the massacre of St Bartholomew, she em- 
braced a more dark and secret expedient for getting 
rid of that unfortunate Princess 

This plan, conceived with hypocritical cruelty by 
Elizabeth, Burghley, and Leicester, was intended to be 
executed, not in England, but in Scotland, where its 
conduct was entrusted to one of the most skilful and 
trustworthy agents of the English Queen Sir Henry 
Killegrew, Burghley’s brother-in-law, set out for Scotland 
on the 7th of September, 1572 * with two missions— 
one public and the other secret + By the first he was 
charged to effect, in the interest of endangered Protest- 
antism, a reconciliation between Lethington, Kirkaldy 
of Grange, and tho Earls of Mar and Morton , and by 
the second, to concert with tho Earls of Mar and Morton 
a plan for putting Mary Stuart to death Thuis last 
mission was given him by Elizabeth herself, in presence 
of Leicester and Burghley, who were her only confidants 
in the matter According to his instructions, which 
were written in Burghley’s own hand, he was to explain 
to Ehzabeth’s two alles, that ther common safety 
required that Mary Stuart should be put to death, and 
that, though she might easly be executed in England, 

© Lamothe Fénelon s Correspondence vol v p 121° 


+ For the historv of this negociation see Tytler, vol vi. pp. 174—188. Mr Tytler 
lias traced ita progress from the original documents contained in the State Paper Office 
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xt was thought better that she should be sent to Scotland 
and dehvered to her enemies, “to proceed with her by 
way of justice” Kullegrew was enjomed to employ all 
his address to induce the Regent and Morton to claim the 
prisoner, without appearing to have been urged to doo 
by Ehzabeth, who was anxious to reap the advantage of 
this sanguinary transaction, without incurring its odium 
and disgrace 

Killegrew found Scotland in a state of the greatest 
excitement at the massacre of St Bartholomew* The 
aged Reformer, John Knox, who had taken refuge at 
St Andrews since the occupation of Edinburgh by the 
Queen’s partisans, had returned to the capital after the 
signature of the truce in July Though half paralysed 
by an attack of apoplexy, and so feeble that he could 
scarcely stand alone, he still mounted his pulpit, where, 
overwhelmed with grief and animated by indignation, 
he recovered his former energy of expression, to hold 
up to public execration the murderers of his brethren, 
the Protestants of France + Aided by his disciples, 
the Presbyterian ministers, he contributed powerfully to 
increase the unpopularity of the ancient alliance with 
France Kaullegrew took advantage of this feeling to 
promote both his public and his secret mission He 
had no difficulty in persuading Morton to consent to 
Mary Stuart’s death , but the Regent Mar received his 


* Tytler, vol vi p 176 Lamothe Fénelon, vol. v,p 183 
+ Tytler, vol. vi, p. 179 
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overtures more coldly As matters were not brought 
to so speedy a conclusion as was desired im England, 
Burghley and Leicester wrote in covert language to 
Kallegrew, on the 29th of September, in order to stamu- 
lave him to increased exertions ‘“ We earnestly require 
you,” they said, “to employ all your labours to procure 
that 1t may be both earnestly and speedily followed 
there, and yet also secretly, as the cause requireth , 
and when we think of the matter, as daily, yea hourly, 
we have cause to do, we see not but the same reasons 
that may move us to desire that it take effect, ought 
also to move them, and in some part the more, con- 
mderng both their private sureties, thar common 
estate, and the contiuance of the religion , all which 
three points are in more danger for them to uphold 
than for us The cause thoreof we doubt not but you 
can enlarge to them, if you sec that they do not 
sufficiently foresee them We suspend all ow actions 
only upon this, and therefore you can do no greater 
service than to use speed” * 

By the aid of Knox, Killegrew excited the people 
against the Catholics and against France; At the 
same time he had frequent conferences with Mar and 
Morton upon what he called “the great matter” The 
two Earls finally consented to give hostages in pledge 
of their determmation to “dispatch the matter,” or, m 


* MS. letter, British Museum Caligula, C m., fol 394 Tytler, vol wi, pp 177, 
178 + Ibid ,p 179 
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other words, to put Mary Stuart to death, within four 
hours after she had been delivered into their hands,* and 
to md Elizabeth of her rival, on these conditions That 
the Queen of England should take their young King 
under her protection, that Ins mghts should not be 
invalidated by any sentence which might be passed 
upon his mother, and that they should be maintained 
by a declaration of the Enghsh Parhament, that a 
defensive alliance should be established between the 
two kingdoms, that the Earls of Huntingdon, Bedford, 
or Essex, should be present at Marys execution with 
two or three thousand men and should afterwards 
assist the troops of the young King to reduce the 
citadel of Edinburgh , and finally, that that fortress 
should be placed mm the Regent’s hands, and that 
England should pay all the arrears due to the Scottish 
troops + 

These conditions appeared exorbitant to Killegrew, 
unacceptable to Burghley, too costly and too compro- 
mising for the narrow parsimony and hypocritical 
cruelty of Ehzabeth { She was anxious to put Mary 
Stuart to death, but she did not wish to take the 
murderers into her pay, or to appear as their insti- 
gatress or accomplice The high price which the two 


* “J am also told that the hostages have been talked of and that they shall be 
delivered to our men upon the fields, and the matter despatched within four hours, so 
as they shall not need to tarry long in our hands MS letter Bnitwh Museum, 
Caligula, G mi, fol 375 Kuillegrew to Burghley and Leicester 9th October, 1572 


Tytler vol vi, p. 183. 
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Secttiva Earls dentanded for shedehng the Blood of 
their former sovereign, and the sudden death of the 
Regent Mar, who expired at Stirling, on the 28th of 
October, temporanly suspended this odious negociation; 
which was not, however, entirely abandoned until 
1674.* On learning the failure of their plan, Burghley, 
full of apprehensions and devoid of scruple, wrote to 
Leicester a letter in covert, but significant language , 
msmuating that the Queen, with whom Leicester was 
then staying, must get md of Mary Stuart in England, 
as she could not send her to die in Scotland. “If her 
Mayesty,” he said, “ will continue her delays, for provid- 
ihg for her own surety by just means given to her by 
God, she and we all shall vamly call upon God when 
the calamity shall fall upon us God send her Majesty 
strength of spint to preserve God’s cause, her own life, 
and the lives of millions of good subjects, all which are 
most manifestly in danger, and that only by her delays, 
and so, consequently, she shall be the cause of the 
overthrow of a noble crown and realm ” + 

Ehzabeth was afraid to follow this advice Though 
she would not put Mary Stuart to death, she deprived 
lier of those partisans whom she still retamed m 
Scotland, by either weakenmg their attachment or 
crushing thar resistance On the 24th of November, 

* Tytler pp 186—188 
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1572, Morton sueceeded Mar in the title and authonty 
of Regent. On the very day on which he obtaimed this 
digmty, which he had so long coveted, the celebrated 
Reformer, John Knox, died This vehement and 1n- 
flexible man, who, by his doctrines and actions, had 
contributed so powerfully to the political and religious 
revolutions in Scotland,—infirm in body * but retaming 
all the vigour of his intellect and energy of his mind— 
expired at the age of sixty-seven, regretted by the 
Presbyterian Church which he had founded , beloved 
by burghers, whom he had rendered more pious, 
educated and active than they had previously been, 
and respected by the nobility, who were partly mdebted 
to him for the government of the State He did not 
live to witness the final and speedy triumph of his 
party, but he foresaw 1t+ Tlis triumph it was re- 
served for Morton to effect More devoted than his 
predecessor Mar had been to the mamtenance of 
Protestantism and the political views of England, 
Morton placed at the service of this double, and yet 
identical, cause, talents of no ordinary kind, a most 
energetic character, the power vested in him by the 
Regency, and the influence which he himself possessed 
aa head of the Douglas familv 

Seconded by Killegrew, who persuaded Elizabeth to 


* M Cres I ife of Knox vol ii, pp 226—-234 
+ Bee infra, his message to Kirkaldy of Crange wnitten a short time before his 
death and MCre vol n pp 223 224 
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grant bim subsidies and promise him tnoops,* he re- 
mewed the negociations which his predecessor had 
commenced with the principal nobles who still re- 
mained faithful to the Queen Since the death of the 
Regent Murray, Mary Stuarts party had been com- 
posed not only of those who, hke the Hamutons and 
Gordons, had constantly supported her, but also of 
many deserters from the Kings party, like Kirkaldy of 
Grange, Lord Lethington, and Lord Ilume Morton 
proposed to make a separate accommodation with each 
of these factions, fearmg that if he treated with the 
whole party at the sime time, he would place himself 
at ther discretion, and be contmually exposed to new 
insurrections loping that he would be able more 
easily to detach from the Queen’s cause those who had 
most recently jomed her, and who seemed bound, by 
reoent recollections, to respect the authonty of the 
King whom they had placed upon the throne, Morton 
addressed himself, in the first mstance, to Lethington 
and Kirkaldy of Grange Confident m the strength of 
the citadel of Edinburgh, which they beheved secure 
against the attacks of the Scotch, and daily expecting to 
receive the reinforcements which the Court of France 
had promised to send them if they held out until Easter 
of 1573,+ Lethmgton and Kirkaldy would not accept 
the partial offers of Morton, whose smcerity they greatly 
muistrusted They demanded that the pacification should 


* Tytlet, vol vi, p. 198 + Digges,p 81402 
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embrace all the Queen’s partisans, and tliat Kirkaldy of 
Grange should retain the command of the atadel of 
Edinburgh for six months after the conclusion of the 
amnesty * They would thus obtain time to await the 
arrival of the troops fiom France, then occupied in the 
siege of La Rochelle, 1nd would reserve to themselves 
the means of recommencing the conflict with greater 
resources for maintainmgit Such an arrangement could 
not be satisfactory to Morton Renouncing the idea of 
gaming over the Casfeltans as they were called from 
their occupancy of Edinburgh Castle, he turned towards 
the Hamiltons and Gordons 

These powerful clans after having fought unsuccess 
fully for five years im favour of the Queen, were be- 
ginning to grow weary of their efforts and to feel their 
inutihty Ehzabeth’s decided intervention had greatly 
diseouraged them, and they therefore manifested a 
disposition to treat with the Regent, at Killegrew’s me- 
diation It was secretly resolved, between themselves 
and Morton, that no prosecution should be istituted 
against any concerned in the murder of Darnley and 
ns father, the Regent Lennox, + as both the contracting 
parties were more or less :mphcated in these crimes 
After this assurance had been given and received, with 
a view to famlhtate a reconciliation, the conditions of 


a definitive accommodation were discussed at Perth, 
\ ' 
* Melvils Memoirs, pp 118, 119 
+ MS letter State Paper Office, 26th January 1573 Tytler, val wi, p 198 
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between the Regent's commussioners on the one hand, 
and the Earl of Huntly and Lord Arbroath, son 
of the Duke of Chatelherault, on the other By the 
efforts and with the assistance of Kullogrew, it was 
determmed that the Queen’s partisans should, by a 
formal declaration, give their approval to the reformed 
religion, as then established, submit to the government 
of the King and the Regency of Morton, and recognise 
es illegal all that had been done in opposition to the 
King’s government since the coronation of James VI at 
Stuling , in return for these concessions, they were to be 
restored to their possessions and honours, and ali acts 
were to be annulled wluch had boon passed against 
the Queen’s partisans, who should obtain a complete 
amnesty * The accommodation of the Hamiltons and 
Gordons, m which the Earl of Huntly included his 
gallant brother, Sir Adam Gordon, was followed by¢he 
@ubmission of Lords Gray and Oliphant, the Shenff of 
Ayr, and the Lairds of Buccleugh and Johnston+ On 
the 28rd of February, 1373, the Regent signed the 
articles of the pacification of Perth,{ which disarmed 
and destroyed the Queen's party un Scotland 

Mary Stuart’s adherents now possessed only the 
extadel of Edinburgh “Now,” wrote Kallegrew to 
Burghley, “there remaimeth but the Castle to make the 

Robertson, boak 6 + Tytler, vol vu, p 202 
t MS. letter State Paper Office Killegrew to Burghley, 25rd February 1578. 
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King universally obeyed, and this realm tnited"* ¢ He 
supposed that the Castihans, abandoned'by all thelr 
former friends, would cease to prolong a resistance 
which had become perfectly useless and he expected 
that Kirkaldy of Grange would be more willing to enter 
mto an accommodation, as Blackness Castle had just 
been betrayed to Morton by the wife of 1ts commander, 
Sir James Kirkaldy, Grange’s brother + But this vahant 
captain, who had now become obstinate in his fidelity 
to his Queen, refused every offer of reconciliation He 
even resisted the entreaties and religious menaces of 
his old friend Knox, who a short time before his death, 
sent him a messige by Lindsay, the mimster of Perth, 
“Go,” he said, “to yonder min in the Castle, whom 
you know I have loved so dearly, and tell him that I 
have sent you yet once more to warn him, in the name 
of God, to leave that evil cause Neithor tho craggy rock 
in which he miserably confides, nor the carnal prudence 
of that man (Lethmgton) whom he esteems a demigod, 
nor the assistance of strangers, shall preserve him, but 
he shall be disgracefully dragged from his nest to 
punishment, and hung on a gallows against the face ef 
the sun, unless he speedily amend his life and flee to 
the mercy of God” { The imminent approach of danger 
hed no more effect than the sombre message of Knox 


* MS. letter, State Paper Office Killegrew to Burghley 18th February, 1578 
Bytley, vol. u,p 201 + Tytler vol vi p 201 ~ 
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pon the Laird’s resolution With Lethngton, Hume, 
Robert Melvil, and Pittarrow, defended by a garnizon of 
less than two hundred soldiers,* but confident in the 
impregnable strength of the citadel, he expected to be 
able to hold out untal the arrival of the reinforcements 
which had been promised from France 

These remforcements, so long desired and so essen- 
tially necessary, never arrived + Elizabeth, on the other 
hand, by advice of Killegrew, resolved to place at Morton’s 
disposal those means wluch Scotland could not furnish 
for destroying tlus last bulwark of an almost desperate 
cause ‘T'wo skilful engincers, whom she appointed to 
examine the Castle, reported that if the place were 
regularly attacked, 1t might be taken in twenty days { 
Its siege was accordingly determined upon, and Suir 
Wuiham Drury, the Governor of Berwick, was chosen to 
command the enterprise Drury left Berwick, with a 
troop of five hundred hackbutters, 1 hundred and forty 
pikemen, and a battering tram He disembarked at 
Leith, and marched to Edinburgh, where he arrived on 
the 25th of April, and was jomed by seven hundred 
soldiers of the Regent § While this ttle army was pre- 
paring to besiege the citadel, a Parhament met, which 
confirmed the league with Lngland, restored Huntly and 
Balfour to their estates and honours, in conformity with 


* Robertson, took 6 Crawford s Memoirs, p 265 
t MS letter, State Paper Office , Lethington and Grange to the karl of Huntly 
RBed Rebreary, 1573 Tytler, vel vi p 202 Vernc, who was bringmy tNéth 
relief was driven by a storm into Scarborough, and detained in England Tytler 
vol vi, p. 201 t Tytler, vol. vi p 193 § Ibid, p. 204 
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the treaty of Perth, and pronounced’ a sentence of 
treason and forfeiture against the Castilians | 

A summons of surrender was then sent to Grange in 
the name of the Regent and of the English general, but 
he declared, in reply, that he would hold the castle till 
he was buried in itsruins_ ‘The artillery of the besiegers 
was thereupon posted on the principal spots which com- 
manded the walls , and on the 17th of May, the batteries 
began to play Their fire was directed aginst the prn- 
aipal bastion of the citadel, named David’s Tower The 
guns of the garrison were soon silenced, and after sx 
days’ uninterrupted cannonading, the southern wall of 
David’s Tower fell with a great crash, 1n the aftertioon 
of the 23rd of May On the next day the Wallace 
Tower was beaten down, and on the 26th, the outer 
defences of the citadel were occupied, with httle resist- 
ance, by the besiegers, who now made preparations for 
a general assault * 

But the besieged were not in a position to sustaim 
another attack Their ammunition was exhausted , 
their soldiers, deprived of water, were nearly all il, 
and they had hardly forty men fit for active service 
The Laird of Grange saw that further resistance was 
impossible , and on the evening of the 26th, he pre- 
sented himself upon the ramparts, with a white rod in 
his hand, and obtaimed an armistice of two days, pre- 
paratory to the surrender of the castle His requests 


* Tytler vol vi, p 207 
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Were, to ‘have’ surety forthe lives! and goods of the 
gérrisoh, to have license for Lord Hume whd Lethmg- 
ton to retire into England, and himself to be allowed to 
remain unmolested in his own country * 

"These conditions were refused by the Regent His 
principal adversames were on the point of fallmg inte 
his hands, and he was determined not to allow them te 
éscape As to the soldiers of the garrison, he said, he 
was ready, if they came out singly and without arms, 
to permit them to go where they pleased, but nine of 
their leaders, including Kirkaldy, Lethngton, Hume, 
and Robert Melvil, must submit to havo their fate deter- 
friined by the Queen of England, according to the treaty 
already made between her Majesty and the King of 
Seotland + Tins stern reply made 1t evident that they 
would receive no quarter Perceiving the fate which 
was reserved for them, they broke off the conference, 
and declared their resolution to die with arms in thew 
hands But their soldiers refused to support them m 
their desperate resistance They began to mutiny, and 
threatened to hang Lethington over the walls, 1f, withm 
six how?s, he did not persuade the Laird of Grange to 
surrender the extadel t The valorous Laird, reduced to 
this cruel extremity, threatened with death by hs 


if 
* Tytler, vol vi. p 207 
+ Copy of the time State Paper Office, the Regents Answer to the Castilians, 
2hth May, 1573. , Ty er fui vi y pp. 207, 208 
+t MS letter ‘state Pa per Olfice Killegrew to Burghley, 20th June" 1378 
Tvder vol vi, p 208 
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ensnises, and with desertion by his soldiers, adopted an, 
expedient, by Lethington’s advice, which left ham, at, 
least a ray of hope Qn the mght of the 29th he, 
secretly admitted two Englsh compames within the 
walls, and placed himself and bis companions in the 
hands of Drury, declaring that they were the prisoners, 
of Queen Ehzabeth, and not of the Regent Morton * 
Morton, however, was not thus to be baulked of his, 
prey He was anxious to rid himself of the two men 
whose ability and valour he most feared In order to 
secure greater obedience and less opposition to hus future 
government, he wrote to Burghley,+ to demand that the 
prisoners might be given up to him to be punished ag 
the ehief authors of the troubles and musfortunes of 
Scotland Kullegrew, who had not the same reasons to 
hate and fear them, was ungenerous enough to support 
Morton’s request Lethmgton and Grange, on ther 
part, wrote to Burghley to remind him of their ancient 
friendship, and to invoke the compassion, mercy, and 
provident intercst of Elizabeth “We trust her Majesty,’ 
they wrote, “ will not put us out of her hands to make 
any others especially our mortal enemy, our masters, 
Tf xt will please her Majesty to extend her most gracioug 
elamency towards us, she may be as assured to have yg 
as perpetually at her devotion as any of this nation, 


* Tytler vol vi p 208 : 
+ MS letter, State Paper Office Morton to Burghl y, Slet May 1579} ap yitep, 
vol vi, p 208 V 
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yeayas any subject Of her own, for now with honoar we 
may oblige ourselves to her Majesty farther than before 
wé might, and her Majesty’s benefit will bind us per- 
petually In the case we are in, we must confess we ard 
of ‘small value. Yct may her Majesty put us in case, 
that perhaps hereafter we will be able to serve her 
Majesty’s turn Your Lordship knoweth already what 
our request 13 We pray your Lordship to further it 
There was never time wherein your Lordship’s friendship 
might stand us in such stead As we have oftentimes 
heretofore tasted thereof, so we humbly pray you let 1¢ 
not inlack us now in time of this our great misery, when 
we have more necd than ever we had _ If, by your 
Lordship’s mediation, her Majesty conserve us, your 
Lordship shall have us perpetually bound to do you 
service When we are in her Majesty’s hands, she may 
raake us what pleaseth her” * 

This touching lIctter, wntten the day after the sur- 
render of the Castle to Drury, shook Elhuwzabeth’s 
resolution for a moment Was she inspired by feelings 
of generous pity, or did she merely consider whether 
#% would be more advantageous to hor policy to preserre 
the hives of two mon of so much influence and abulty, 
than to sacrifice them to Morton? Whatever was the 
motave of her hesitation, she first requred te bd 
informed “of the quality and quantjty of the prisoners’ 


MS. letter Britigh Museum, Calgula, ©. 1v, fol. 86 Letuington and Geonge 
to Lord Burghley, Ist June, 1753. Tytler, vol vi, pp 269, 210, 
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offences” * But Morton and Killeprew so strongly 
advised them execution, that she yielded, and bar. 
barously commanded them to be dehvered up to the 
Regent, to be dealt with as he pleased This, as she 
must have known, was equivalent to signing their death- 
warrant Before, however, her cruel decision arrived 
m Scotland, Lethmgton dicd m pnson His death, 
whether natural or voluntary,+ saved him from the 
ignominious execution to which his chivalrous com- 
panion, Kirkaldy of Grange, was condemned by 
Mortons ruthless vengeance In vain did Grange’s 
friends rttempt to bribe the avaricious Regent, and to 
calm ns apprehensions A hundied gentlemen, friends 
and kinsmen of the noble and gallant Laird, offered, for 
his pardon, to become perpetual servants to the house 
of Angus and Morton, nm “bond of manrent,” and to 
pay two thousand pounds to the Regent, besides an 
annuity of three thousand merks Morton was in- 
exorable ,{ he was determined to intimidate all who 
might hereafter be tempted to resist his authority, and 
he would not allow himself to be moved by any 
entreaties, or bribed by any offers On the 8d of 
August, the Laird of Grange and his brother, Sr 
dames Kirkaldy, were ignomimiously executed at the 
Cross of Edinburgh He died with unflinching courage, 


" ® Tytler vol v:,p 210 
+ “Lidingtoun dyed at Lieth, after the old Roman fashion as was said to prevent 
his poming to the shambles with the rest. Melvils Memoirs, p 122 
ft Tytler, vol viy p 248 
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and expreseed on the sdiffold the humble penitence of 4 
true Chistian for his sins, and the unshaken attach- 
ment of a faithful subject to his captive Sovereign * 
With Lethington and Kirkaldy of Grange expired the 
last hopes of Mary Stuart in Scotland 
Ther death threw their unfortunate Queen into a 
state of decp sorrow and depression + She had not 
suspected the danger she had incurred by Killegrews 
mysterious mission, although the Massacre of St 
Burtholomew had exposed her to new severities For 
five months she was hept a close prisoner im her apart- 
ments, and furbidden to wnte { Her captivity was 
somewhat alleviitod after the capture of Edmburgh 
Castle had cntailed the total destruction of her party 
The unhappy prisoner now lost courage Tho Englsh 
Catholics who had undertaken her deliverance in 1569 
&nd 1570, were either dispersed or intimidated , the 
Duke of Notfolk, who had conspired on her behalf, was 
dead ; the Scotch, who had remained faithful in their 
alleyiance to her for five ycars, had been compelled to 
acknowledge her son as their Kmg, and to submit to 
the powerful domination of the Regent Morton, the 
'e MS. lotter State Paper Office Killegrew to Burghley, 3rd August, 1573 Tytler, 
a pol Sig Mary Stuart to Elizabeth 20th February, 1574 to the Archbithop 
of Gaagew and the Canhnal of Lorraine, 29th March, 1574 Labanof wel 1, 
OS ie Pre Labanoff's Collectio, I find ac letter wrotten durmg the monthezaf 
Geyrember; October, amd November 1578. There are only two dated am December: 
one on the lst, to the Carding! of Lorraine, the other nn the Séth, te Barghicy snl 


Leicester During the first eight months of 1573, I find four letter: palyaddrepeed 
te Lamothe Fénelon, the Duke de Nevers and Burghley 
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Kimg of Spain continually promised, but never acted, 
and was, at bottom, less disposed to succour her than 
to disturb Elizabeth by plots and msurrections, and 
the King of France, at vamance with his Protestant 
subjects, and distrusting his Catholhe heges, had 
deserted her to conciliate the favour of her formidable 
and triumphant rival. 

Under these circumstances, with no supporters at 
home, and hopeless of assistance from abroad, she 
changed her tone and conduct and endeavoured to 
pacify Khzabeth by submission. The hberty which she 
had been unable to obtain by force, she now strove to 
gain by fair means Her high spimt had been at first 
offended by the silence of Queen Elizabeth, who 
returned no answer to the numerous letters which sho 
had wnitten to her* She now, however, subdued her 
feelings of irmtation and pride, and assumed a tone of 
patient resignation , and the Queen, who had been so 
haughty in her bearing, so eloquent in her complaints, 
so bold and daring in her projects, became a gentle, 
calm, and humble prisoner She avoided everything 
hkely to give umbrage to Ehzabeth ,+ and limited her 
correspondence, which had reference chiefly to matters 

* “Voyant le peu de compte que de tout ce temps passé vous avez faict de moy, de 
zaca lettres, ministres, remonstrances et humbles requestes, jusques & desdaygner de 
m en fayre response de vous mesmes ou par les vostres, en me traistant de pis en play 
f'avoys conclu de no plus vous ennuier ny me rompre ls teste on vain, eésolue spuffrir 
ce qu'il glairolt & Dien m’envoyer par vos mains.*——Letter from Mary Stuart to 


Wikzabeth, Tth December, 1571 Labenaff, wal. iv p. 10. 
t mf Labanolf, voli ie p. 112 
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connected with her dowry m France. In return, she 
obtamed permission to walk m the park and gardens of 
Sheffield The dampness of her pmson walls had 
brought on an attack of rheumatism in the arms,* 
wiuch frequently prevented her from writing, and 
added greatly to the unpleasantness of a liver-com- 
plaint, from which she had long suffered, and which 
had been greatly aggravated by her msfortunes She 
therefore requested and obtained permission to go, from 
time to tame, to the baths at Buxton,+ in the vicimty 
of Sheffield 

In order to lessen the enna of her tedious captivity, 
which was no longe: occupied on the formation of plots 
m England, Scotland, and the Continent, in the con- 
struction and renewal of the cyphers necessary for her 
secret correspondence, m the dictation of letters to her 
Scottish secrotary, Curlo, or her French secretary, 
Raullet, or m procurmg and employmg shilful and 
trusty agente, she spent her time mm needlework, and 
m attending to her dogs and birds ‘My lord of 
Glasgow,” she wrote to her ambassador mm France, “I 
beg you to obtain for me some turtle-doves and Barbary 
fowls, that I may try to bmng them up im this country 
I should take pleasure in feeding them m their cages, 
as I do all the little birds I can find These are the 
only pastames of a prisoner”{ On another oceason; 

* he called it cuarch Gee her lettor of 30th Apnl, 1572. Lehane wl Wy, 


+ All her changes of rendence are mentioned by Labanoff 
; rene vol iv, p. 183. 
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she asked nm to get her some little dogs “If my 
unele, the Cardinal of Guise,” she wrote, “has gone to 
Lyons, I am sure that he will send me a couple of 
pretty little dogs, and you will buy me as many more} 
for besides reading and working, I fiud pleasure only 
in all the little animals that I can get * 

She also directed her attendants to buy for her some 
silk, satin, and mbands, that she might, with her own 
hands, prepare little specamens of needlework, which 
she offered to Elizabeth, through the French ambassador 
Lamothe Fenelon Having lewrned that the Queen 
had accepted them, she wrote to her “Madam, my 
good sister, since it has pleased you to receive 80 
graciously from Monsieur do Lamothe the httle things 
that I took the lborty to send you by lum, I cannot 
refrain from expressmg to you how happy I shall feel, 
when 1t pleases you to allow me to endeavour by all 
means to regain some part of your favour, to do which 
I greatly desire you to have the goodness to aid me by 
informing me of the matters in wluch I can please and 
obey you.” + 

So anxiously desirous was she to concilate Elizabeth 
that she wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow to send 
her from France anything that he thought suitable for 
a present to the Englsh Queen “If my uncle, the 
Cardinal,’ she wrote, “ would send me something pretty, 


* €1] me bes fauldroit envoyer en des paniers, bien chandement.” Labandff, 
vol iv., pp. 2238-229, + Thid, pp 171, 172. 
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atch ag a par of bracelets, or a mirror, I would mye # 
to the Queen. If you see anything new, please buy # 
for me , and if my uncle would contrive some suitable 
device between her and me, these httle attentions 
would make her more graciously inclined to me than 
anything else ” * 

As her presents were well received, she wis highly 
delighted, and proposed to send others “I feel the 
greatest satisfaction,” she wrote to Lamothe Fenelon, 
“at the news you give me that it has pleased the 
Queen, my good sister, to accept my tablets for I 
desire notling so much as to be able always to please 
her, in the least as well as in the most important 
affairs, and I do this in the hope of recovering her 
favour in the first place, and then I do not doubt of 
her goodness in all the rest I am desirous to make 
her a head dress as soon as J can, but I have so few 
women to assist me in delicate needlework, that I have 
not been able to get it rewdy yet If you think some 
articles of network would plese her better than any- 
thing else, J will make them Mernwhile, I beg you 
to get for me some gold lace, ornwmented with silver 
‘spangies, the best and most delicate that you can, and 
to send me six yards of it, and twenty vards of double 
lace, or else narrow good lace ”+ 

Such was the abject condition to which poor Mary 


* Labanoff, vol iv., pp 213 2)4 
+ Letter of 14th September, 1574 Labanoff, vol tv., pp. 222 228. 
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Stiiars was Feluced This haughty’ prindess, “who' ot 
jong ‘before had kept the whole realm in agrtatibh 
her plots, now busted herself m her person with making 
articles of dress* for that Queen who was detainmng 
her in captivity, in contempt of the law of nations and 
the dignity of sovereign rank She also sought to gain 
the favour of Ehzibeth’s principal advisers , and begged 
the princes of her family to send presents and comph- 
ments to Leicester, who appeared to be well-disposed 
towards her + She wrote fmendly letters to Burghley, { 
who had met her at Buxton She even flattered the 
festless Walsingham, who had been made a Secretary 
of State on Burghlcy’s promotion to the office of Lord 
Trewurer To use her own capressive language, she 
feared “the turbulent imaginations” of this minister, 
who was now entrusted with the surveillance of the 
different partics which existed m the kmgdom She 
therefore wrote to the French ambassador “You will 
promise him from me that never in my hfe will I do 
anything against the Quecn is mistress, and that on 
this condition 1f he will be my friend, I will consent, 
though this 1s the contrary of what I have always 
feated of him until the present tme ’§ 


* She wrote to Lamothe Fénclon iu reference to the  accoustrement de reseuil, 
which she had sent to Fliabeth “Ft le your quelle me fera cette faveur de le 
porter, je vous pric luy base: tres humblement les mains pour moy de qouy je yous 
sdeay oblige odmbien que je ve puiase avoir ce bien de la voir moy mesme ausey bien 
que vous Letter of 13th December, 1574 Labanoff vol iv p 240 

+ Labanoff vol iv, pp 77 190 205 

+ Labepof, vol, iv pp. 78, 104 Burleigh éent fort houneatement de moy 

Burleigh méme est en discrédit” Jbid. pp 199 201 § Ibid., p 228 
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The accession of Henry III to the throne of France, 
after the death of Charles IX , shghtly revived Mary 
Stuart's hopes As Duke of Anjou, Henry had been 
the head of the Catholic party m France, and had 
acquired a reputation for ability and firmness which 
he did not long retain after he became a King Of 
her three brothers-in-law, he was the one on whose 
sympathy Mary Stuart chiefly reckoned * For a 
short tue she entertamed the belief that he would un- 
dertake her defence with greater vigour than Charles 1X 
had dene She besought lum not to recognise her son 
as King of Scotland, and not to address him by that 
tithe She desired lum to form a secret league with 
her “to aid her to recover her nghts,”+ and above 
all things, not to renew the treaty concluded between 
Charles IX and Elhzabeth, in April, 1572 “If the 
King deserts me,” she wrote, “and forms an alliance 
with hor (meanmg Elizabeth), he will barter away my 
life, and strengthen lis crnemies and mmme ’{ 

But she lost at this tune her principal ally at the 
Court of France, tle Cardinal of Lorraine, that one 
of all her relatives to whom she was most tenderly 


® At the porod of his arrival fiom Poland, she wrote to tHe Archtnehop of 
Glasgow “Tis sont bien surpris de la venue du roy et craignent la guerre toutes 
fois, ile ve font fort d’estre recherchés dudit meur mon bon frére Tis m‘ont en pihus 
grande jalousie que jamais pour le soubgon que vous scavez qu il y a longtemps qu is 
prindrent que j avoys faict transport dé mondrofct au roy dA présent, ct aussy ils 
disent que } aime trop coux de Guise, et ils savent bien que de tous mes bea 1x-freres 
j'ay tousjours aultant espéré de celluy-cy que d autres, et pour n’en mentir poinct, 1] est 
way, pour la bonno vollenté qu'il ms tousjeura porte, denfxage, yespere quil ne 
l’aura point changée je ne le mériteray point aussi” Labanoff, vol. iv., pp. 191,192 

+ Ibid, pp. 244, 245 t hid, vol. iv., p. 252. 
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attached, and mm whom she reposed the greatest éon- 
fidence His death caused her the most poignant grief, 
which she expressed to the Archbishop of Glasgow, in 
these touchmg words “God be praised that he sends 
me no affliction which hitherto he has not given me 
grace to bear Although at first, I could nerther 
restrain nor prevent these eyes from weeping, yet 
neverthcless, the long continuance of my adversity 
has taught me to hope for consolation for all muisfor- 
tunes in a better life Alas! I am a prisoner, and God 
has taken from me that one of his creatures whom I 
loved best What more shall I say? He has deprived 
me at one blow of my father and my uncle, I shall 
follow him when it pleases God, with less regret ’ * 

At the same time that she thus lost the support of 
the Cardinil of Lorraine at the Comt of France, the 
hopes which she had rested upon Henry NI were all 
dissipated This Prince possessed good talents, but 
knew not how to employ thom anght though full of 
courage he was devoid of character, and, by his 
mother’s direction, he continued that undecided course 
of policy which had troubled and ensanguined the 
whole reign of Charles 1X This policy of compromis- 
ing matters with parties, and acting with duplicity 
towards individuals—though mixed up with negocia- 
tions and wars, leading to acts of weakness from which 
rt was possible to escape only by deception or excess, 


* Labanoff, vol iv p 267 
02 
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and: necessitating alternately uulimitated concessions 
and feeble resistance— was unfortunately too well 
suited to the situation of the kingdom, the spirit of the 
age, and the predilections of Catherine de Medici. 
Not having succeeded, by the exercise of the royal 
authority, mm making the Catholics tolerate Protes- 
tantism, or converting the Protestants back to Catho- 
liasm, the adroit but changeful Catherine discontented 
both parties in then turn, and at last drove the King 
of Navarre and the Protestants to sech the aid of 
Elizabeth, and the Guises and the Catholics to look for 
support to Plulip IJ 

Obedient to lis mothe’s counsels, Ienry III sents 
M de la Chatre to London, in the spring of 1575, as 
his ambassador extriordinary, to renew the treaty of 
alliance which had been concluded in April, 1572 
When Mary Stuart perceiyed that the new Kang m- 
tended to follow in Ins brothe’s footsteps, and had 
fallen completely under the influence of the Queen- 
mother, who regarded her with dishke, she expected 
nothing further from him, and turned again to Philip II 
She resumed her secret negociations with the Spanish 
Catholic party, and renewed her communications with 
the Pope by means of the Bishop of Ross, whom she 
had accredited to the Court of Rome as soon as he 
was restored to liberty by Elizabeth, nm the month of 
Deeember, 1573 The papal chair was now occupied 
by Gregory XIII, who, m pursuance of the plans of 
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his predecessor Pius V , kept Ireland for a long tame n 
insurrection, and urged Philp II to restore Catholicism 
in England, by sending thither an expedition under 
the command of Don John of Austiia He proposed 
that Mary Stuart should marry this young Prince, to 
whom the zealous Catholics of England and Scotland 
had turned then attcntion in 1571, m preference to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and who after having vanquished the 
Moors m Spain, had conquered the Turks in the 
Mediterrancan Sca His Holiness doubted not that 
the herv of Lepanto and of Tums ‘ would marvellously 
scrve this enterpiise by his valour, and by the success 
which constantly vttended his aims” * This double 
project of mariage and imvasion, which was rejected 
by Phubp II when first brought before him in 1574,+ 
was renewed m 1577, when Don John was appointed 
Governo: of the Netherlands, instead of the Grand 
Commande: de Requosens, whose system of conciliation 
had succeeded no better than the system of compression 
adopted by the Duke of Alvi Don John, the close 
fnend of the Duke of Guise, wrote to the King his 
brother, with equal ambition and foresight, that the 


* “Servi bene 2 quelle impresa per 11 valore et per la felicit& che porta 
seco Essendo egli desidcra o da Cath ici Inglesi per loro Re, mediante i 
matrunonigo con la Regina di Scotia como hora li questo tratato la M® Vea, 
© prenawente informata ” Letter from the } ope s Nuncio to Plulip II, 10th January, 
1574 =©Archives of Srmancas, Roma, fol 92-4 

+ A debate took place in the Council of State on the Nuncios proposition of the 
Ath February, 1574 Para consultar & V “M., sobre los negocios que el nancia de 
Su Santidad le habldé ultimamente de lo que paresce al consejo Archives of 
Bimances = Ibid : 
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futiission of the Netherlands could be obtamed only 
by the conquest of England * 

Philip IT , however, displayed no inclination to embark 
in this enterprise He was anxious not to remove his 
forces from Flanders and the coast of Afmca, where 
they were then stationed He would not suffer himself 
to be tempted by the offer which Mary Stuart made to 
place her son in his hands,+ and which was somewhat 
drfficult of realisation, although she continually recurred 
to it Nor was this the only offer which she made 
After having proposed to place her son as a hostage of 
Catholicism, m the hands of Pluhp II, Mary Stuart 
went so far 1s to contemplate his dismheritance by the 
transfer of all her mghts to the powerful defender of her 
rehgion in Europe Her frequent attacks of illness, the 
dangers which beset her captivity, and the consequences 
which might result from her plots, led her to project a 
will containmg the following clause, which, though 
doubtless very Catholic, 1s certamly very unmaternal, 
and quite as unmonarchical “Jn order,” she says, “not 
to contravene the glory, honour, and preservation of the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church, 1n which I wish 
to hve and die, if the Prince of Scotland, my son, shall 
be brought back to 1ts creed in spite of the bad education 
he has received, to my great regret, nm the heresy of 
Calvin among my rebelhous subjects, I leave nm the 


* Labanoff, vol iv, p 9 
+ Letter from Mary Stuart to the Archbishop of Glasgow 20th January, 1577 
Labanoff, vol iv., p 345 
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sole and only heir of my kingdom of Scotland, and of 
the mght which I justly clam to the crown of England 
and its dependent countnes , but if, on the other hand, 
my said son continues to live m the said herosy, I yield 
and transfer and present all my nghts m England and 
elsewhere to the Catholic King or any of hus relations 
whom he may please, with the advice and consent of 
his Holiness , and I do this, not only because I perceive 
him to be now the only true supporter of the Catholic 
1eligion, but also out of gratitude for the many favours 
which I and my friends, recommended by me, have 
received from him in my grentest necessity, and 
furthermore, out of 1espect to the 11ghts which he may 
himself possess to the said kingdoms 1nd countries. 
I beseech lim in return, to make alliance with the 
house of Lo1rame, and, if possible, with that of Guise, 
in memory of the race from which I am sprung on my 
mothers side ” * 

In tlus will, which was written im Icbiuary, 1577, 
Mary Stuait considered meicly the interest of the cvuse 
of Catholiuism, and contemplated only its triumph, 
A Queen, pursumg the same course 1s was adopted in 
France at a later period by the democratic faction of 
the League, did not hesitate to subordmate the pos- 
session of a crown to orthodoxy in matters of fath. 
But even this was destined to do her no service She 
beshrewed herself, at this period, without attempting 


* Labaneff vol iv, pp 354, 355 
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atything, and without bemg able to accomplish anythmg, 
In England rio one had declared m her favour since the 
death of the Duke of Norfolk In Scotland, Morton 
exercised for eight years an authority which, though 
temporarily overthrown in 1578, did not even allow 
a thought to be turned towards Mary Stuart On the 
Continent, the somewhat vague plans of tlus indefatigable 
Princess met with serious obstacles in the formal 
desertion of Henry III, who declared that he preferred 
the friendship of the Queen of England to the freedom 
of the Queen of Scots *—in the circumspect activity 
of Phiip II, who was preparimg to occupy Portugal 
with a military force, and scize on its inheritance—in 
the death of Don John of Austna, which occurred 
before the subjugation of the Netherlands—and lastly, 
in the impotence of her cousin the Duke of Guise, who 
was not in a position to attempt anything m her favour 
without the support of cithe: France or Sp un 

It was not until 1581, after the final overthrow of 
Morton, that Mary Stuart resumed her conflict with 
Elizabeth Morton held the Regency for a longer 
period than all his three predecessors together For 
five years he preserved peace m Scotland, no new 
parties were formed, and no old disputes revived. 
During this uninterrupted peace the country prospered, 
and reaped the fruits of the Protestant revolution and 
of the public tranquillity The imdustry of the towns 


* MS, lotve: State Pape: Office Annas Paulet to Elizabeth, 19th Fobruary 1578 
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was developed, ther mantime trade extended, the 
welfare of the populataon imecieased, and the happy 
change in the aspect of Scotland excited the surprise, 
and almost the envy of Elizabeth’s ambassadors * But 
% was contiary to the spirit as well as to the habits of 
the Scottish nobility to remain for any length of time 
mm repose and subordination They soon grew weary 
of ther obedience to Morton, whose insatiable avance 
and haughty sway gieatly facilitated the success of their 
new schemcs 

A confederation for Morton’s overthrow was formed, 
under the guidance of Alexander Lrskine, the King’s 
governor, and George Buchanan, one of his tutors 
This confederation, which wis jomed by many of the 
principal members of the old parties—including the 
Karls of Athol, Argyle, Montrose, and Glencairn, the 
Chancellor Glammis, the Abbot of Dunfermline, the 
Comptroller Tullibardme, and the Lords Lindsay, 
Ruthven, Ogilvy, and Herries—deprived Morton of 
the Regency, m March, 1578, and conferred upon 
James V1, who was not yet thirtcon years of age, the 
exercise of the royal authority, and appointed a council 
of members of their body, to aid lim in admuustering 
the affairs of the kingdom.+ Morton appeared resigned 
to his fate, and, after having proclaimed the direct 
government of the King at Edinburgh, he retired quietly 


® Murdin, pp 282 285 Tytler, vol vi, p 216 
+ Tytler vol vi pp 235—242 
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to hus Castle of Dalkeith. Apparently renouncing all 
thouphts of ambition, he gave himself up to the peaceful 
oecupataons of private life, but, in his retirement he 
secretly doyised the ruin of those who had occasioned 
his own downfal 

Tn less than two months after his resignation, this 
skilful and enterprising man had raised himsclf once 
more to power, with the most consummate ability and 
the most complete success Seconded by his ally, the 
Karl of Mar, son of the former Regent of that name, and 
supported by the Douglas family, he regained possession 
of Starling Castle and of the person of the young King * 
Abandoning the idea of restormg the Regency, he 
convoked Parliament to meet at Starling Castle, in July, 
under his eye and mfluence, and appointed a Council 
to conduct the administration of affairs under the 
nominal sovereignty of James VI The chief place in 
this new council was «llottcd to Morton Thus again 
invested with the 1oval power, though under another 
form, he either treated with his enemies or crushed 
them. Argyle, Lindsay and Montrose were admitted mto 
the Pmyy Council The Catholic Earl of Athol died 
suddenly, after leaving a banquet given by Morton + 
The Hamilton family, so powerful by their possessions 
and nearness to the throne, were crushed. In order to 
contilate the favour of the King, who had mhented 
the hatred of the Lennox clan for the Hamuiltons, 


* Tytler, vol vi, p. 246 + Itid., p. 259 
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Morton resolved to destroy them The old Duke of 
Chatelherault had died some years before ,* ins three 
sons were either taken prisoners or compelled to 
expatriate themselves The eldest, the Earl of Arran, 
who had long been insane, was taken in Draffen Castle 
with his mother, and detamed im captivity The 
second, Lord Arbroath, took refuge in Flanders, and 
the third, Lord Claud Hamulton, threw himself upon 
the compassion of Ehzabeth After having overthrown 
this formidable house, which was proscribed as guilty 
of the murder of the two Regents, Murray and Lennox, 
and whose lands and titles were bestowed on others, 
Morton appeared to be firmly established by the 
submissive docility of the King, by the open support 
of England, and by the timorous obedience of Scotland 

Nevertheless a revolution of a most formidablo nature 
was In preparation aginst him It was the work of 
two young Scotchmen who, having just armved from 
the Continent, insinuated themselves into the confidence 
of James VI and became his favountes Esuré 
Stewart, commonly called M D’Aubigny, a youth of 
prepossessing exterior, graceful manners, and elegant 
accomphshments, left the Court of France, where he 
had received his education, and appeared in the Court 
ef Scotland, on the 8th of September, 1579,+ with a 
secret mission from the Duke of Guise He was a 

* He died on the 22nd January 1575 Camden p 30! 


+ Tytler vol vi p 261 from the letters of the English ambassadors, Sir R Bowes, 
and Captain Arnngton 
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Oathohc, and had come to fill the Earl of Athol’s place 
as head of that party, which had remaimed faithful 
to the ancient rehgion of the country, and devoted to 
the hereditary line of its kings James VI, whose 
cousin he was,* received him with marked favour, 
manifested a great hking for lus society, appointed 
him his Chamberlain, and finally created him Earl of 
Lennox =Ilis sudden elevation alarmed both Morton 
and Ehzabeth They suspected the projects of Lennox, 
who was attacked as a Catholic by the zealous Presby- 
terians, and accused by the Kknghsh party of plotting 
to lay hands on the King, hurry him to Dumbarton, 
and thence ti wmsport Jum to France + This suspicion 
was not altogether unfounded, for Mary Stuart, during 
the years 1579 and 1580,f was incessantly dovising 
plans for gotting her son out of Scotland But she had 
as yet formed no connection with D Aubigny , and it 
was to Spain, and not to France, that she wished to 
convey tho young King 

Elizabeth, by Morton 8 advicc, sent Sir Robert Bowes 
into Scotland m ordor to counterbalance the influence of 
the agent of the Guises by promising James V1 the suc- 
cession to the throne of England, if hc remained attached 
to the English cause But so distant a prospect had no 
mnfluence, in the mind of the juvemle Monarch, over the 

* His father John Stewart was brother of Matthew Stewart, the grandfather of 
James VI. He possessed by inhoritance the catate of D Aubigny, which Charles VII had 


given to ane of his ancestors, Camden, vol n. p 33) 
Tytler vol vi, p 268 + Beo the letters in Prince Labaueit’s Collectiod. 
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enthusiastic admiration and affection with which he 
regarded his new favounte Lennox retaimed all his 
influence He calmed the apprehensions of the Pres- 
byterian ministers by professmg Protestantism, and 
ascribed the credit of his conversion to his young 
master, who, educated by Buchanan in the subtle dialec- 
tics of the time, was already a practised controversialist 
He thus flattcred the theological vanity of the Prince, 
who conferred on lis hopeful convert the command of 
Dumbirton Castle The possession of this fortress was 
necessary to Lennox to facilitate the accomphshment of 
his mission , but it was, first of all, essential to ovor- 
throw Morton 

This he resolved to do, and he was seconded in the 
undertaking by anothe: Scotchman of greater abilty 
and boldness than himself—James Stewart, second son 
of Lord Ochiltree, who, afte: haying served as a soldier 
of fortune in the wars of the Continent, had returned to 
Scotland, where he held the post of Captain of the Royal 
Guard He was held im grew favour by the King 
and possessed the confidence of Lennox In concert 
with the powerful confederrtion of nobles who were 
opposed to Morton, Captain James Stewart accused the 
ex-Regent of complicity in Darnicy’s murder, and had 
him arrested m the midst of the Council, and mm pre- 
sence of the Kmg This bold act was attended with 
eomplete success. It presaged the umpending run of the 
English party in Scotland. Ehbzabeth was greatly con- 
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‘cerned at it, and spared no exertion to save Morton 
Her efforts were, however, unavalng, neither hei 
menacing injunctions, nor the manoeuvres of the great 
agitator Randolph, whom she despatched expressly to 
Edinburgh, nor the collection, under Lord Hunsdon, of 
an English army, ready at a moment’s notice to cross 
the frontier and invade Scotland, were able to preserve 
this last leader of the old civil wars, this accomplice in 
several murders, from the dreadful fate suffered by 
Riccio, Darnley, Murray, Lennox, Lethmgton, and 
Kirkaldy of Grange,—a fate wluch neither Bothwell 
nor Mary Stuart were destined to escape, as one of 
them had already died in a Danh fortress, and the 
other was doomed to captivity until her tragical end 
Morton was arrested on the 31st of December, 1580, 
and condemned, on the 2nd of June, 1581, to be 
beheaded, as guilty of having been implicated in the 
plot against the hfe of the Kings father He confeased 
that ho was aware of tho existence of the plot, but had 
not taken part in it, neither had he dared to reveal it, 
because all, he said, was done with the consent and 
under the direction of the Queen He died with the 
stern courage of a Presbyterian, and the indomitable 
pride of a Douglas His party was overthrown, most of 
his relatives and friends were condemned to varieus 
punishments, or compelled to fly the country, and 
King James, now freed entirely from his yoke, bestowed 
on his principal adversary, D’Aubigny, the title of Duke 
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of Letmox, created his accuser Hari of Arran, conferred 
the Earldom of Morton on the Catholic Maxwell, granted 
the Earldom of Orkney to the Earl of March, and rawed 
Lord Ruthven to the rank of Earl of Gowne * 

Morton’s death gave great satisfaction to Mary Stuart.+ 
On learning it, she experienced the delight of consum- 
mated vengeance, and conccived hopes of a better for- 
tune She had now entered mto correspondence with 
Lennox, whom she had at first distrusted After 
having long refused to give her son the title of King, 
and having mduced the Catholic powers of the Con- 
tinent to do the same, she admitted a new project of 
assoczation in the Crown, by which 1t was proposed that 
James should resign the Crown to his mother under 
the condition, thot she should retransmit it to him and 
retire from all the active duties of the government 
Mary Stuart gave the Duke of Guise full powers to 
negociate and conclude this royal tiansaction{ But m 
addition to this plan, which no one had any interest in 
keeping concealed thore was another of an entirely 
secret nature, which parties have vaguely suspected, 
and historians imperfectly undcrstood This plan, pre 
pared by the Jesuits, approved by the Pope, concerted 
with Lennox, assented to by the King of Scotland, pos- 
sessmg the ardent support of the House of Lorraie, 
and assured of the military assistance of the King of 


* Tytler vol wi pp 280—299 
i + Labanoff vol. v., pp. 264, 265 t Ibid, pp. 185—187 
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Sinan; aimed’ at the Testbration of the Cathehe religion 
an ‘Scotland, and the delrverance of Mary Stuart from 
her prison, that she might be reinstated upon her throne 

The ¢eonsmracy of 1570 was thus renewed under 
auoteer form The Oathohe party, since the last defeat 
which 1t had met with m England, the cruel losses 
wthich it had suffered, and the severe laws which had 
béen passed agamst it, had stmven to re-orgamze its 
forces and re-animate its vigour in that country by a 
mysterious, but active and persevering propagande 
Two semmaries of English priests had been founded 
for this purpose on the Continent one by Dr Wilham 
Allen, formerly principal of St. Mary’s Hall, at Oxford, 
who bad settled first at Dona), and afterwards at Reims, 
m 1575, the other by Gregory XIII, who had 
endowed an institution of this nature, in 1579, with 
the buildings and revenues of two hospitals at Rome, 
destined fur travellers of the English Nation. Allen 
had gathered around him a hundred and fifty priests, 
educated a large number of scholars in the firmest 
adherence to the prmeciples of Cathohcism, and sent 
into England already about a hundred mussionanes, 
who went secretly from house to house preaching the 
doctrines and practisng the worship of the Romush 
faath, an spite of the rigorous penalties prescribed by 
law_againet such proceedmgs. Several of them had 
heen discovered and condemned to death * te 


* Linguil, vel. viliy p 140 
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The religious order recently mstetuted for the pre- 
tection of Romatusm im those countnes where 1t was 
still retauned, and its restoration m those in which it 
had been abolished—the conquering society of Jeswts— 
could not remam unconnected with, this great move- 
ment Their general had despatched two of their 
number, Robert Parsons and Edmund Campian, to 
England, and for a whole year they had traversed the 
country without falling mto the hands of Ehzabeth 
although thot Queen, aware of them presence in her 
dominions, had threatened to inflict the most termble 
punishments upon all who should venture to give then! 
shelter At length, Campian was taken and condemned, 
with some other Catholic priests for having violated 
the laws and conspired .gainst the Queen After 
having been put to the torture by a government which 
was rendered suspicious by its care for its own safety, 
and made cruel by the customs of the age, he was 
imhumanly put to death with several of his companions * 

Parsons was more fortunate, and escaped the vigi- 
lance of lus pursuers After having visited England 
and Scotland, he returned to Flanders, with a pretty 
accurate knowledge of the religious state of those two 
countnes The company to which he belonged was 
devoted to the aggiandisement of the pontifical autho- 
nty, favourable to the ambitious views of the King of 
Spain, connected by strong ties to the Catholic house 


* Camden, vol 11., pp 349 879 Lingard, vol vin p 148 
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of Gwse, and interested in the doliveranae of Mary 
Stuart 1 therefore entered with extreme ardour inte 
the plot framed for the restoration of the eaptave 
Queen and the ancient Church As early as the end 
of 1580,* befdre the death of Morton, the General of 
the Jesuits, the Popo, the King of Spain, and D’Aubigny 
had entortamed this idea. Prevented from actively 
imtervening m1 England by the necessity he was under 
of defending tho kingdom of Portugal against the 
attacks of the pretender, Don Antomo de Crato, and of 
opposing, in the Netherlands, the united forces of the 
Prince of Oyange and the Duke of Alencon, who had 
heen accepted as defender of Belgium, and was soon to 
ba :appomted Duke of Brabant, Pinlip IT merely offered 
to support D’Aubigny by gianting James II subsidies 
equal in amount to the revenues of the crown of Seot+ 
land + In a chapter of the order of Jesuits held at 
Rome, during the spring of 1581, afte: Morton’s 
arrest, the affairs of Scotland were discussed with in- 
# Sce Labanoff, vol vu pp 15°—161, for several importa: t documents on this 
aubjécts wax. B letter fiom the Archbwhap of ( lasguw to the Gcneral of the Jeguita, 
dated 14th October 15080 a letter from the Gencral of the Je wits to the 
Andalushop of Glasgow dated 8th November 1580 and a letter from the GQmmd 
Maater of the Order of Malta presented by the Grand Commander of St. Ciles 
+ He desired moreover that they should not attempt to invade England until 
they had strongly cstablished themselves in Ireland. The General of the Jesuits 
gunounced ta the Archbiyhop of Glasgow that the Pope was resolved to complete so 
holy 8 wok which he called “ the sacred «xpedition ” he was also of opimon shat 
they should first, take posseaston of Ircland, whither the Kuights of Malta would 
in aceotdance with a treaty made with the Grand Master which would hare 
9 this militis of oll Christendom agninet the infidels, an army of Catholicum, agaust 
heretiop, Lahanoff vol vu, p 157 
$ Ppepatch, from I Bde Tasss to Philp 12, 18th May, 1582 Acton of 
Bimoanges, Brapgia, Serics B,, fol, 53, Mo, 80, in the National Arobrwpe. 
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evedding interest The Scottish Jeswt Wilham Creigh- 
ton, and the English Jesuit Holt, were sent to consult 
with Lennox upon the best means of executing this 
enterpnse in favour of the imprisoned Queen and the 
proscribed religion 

Furnished with letters of credence from the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow at Pars, and fiom the Spanish 
ambassador, Don Rernardino de Mendoza, at London, 
they saw Lennox and concerted their plans with him * 
On the 7th of March, 1582, Lennox gave Creighton the 
following letter for Jean Baptiste de Tassis, Philp the 
Second’s ambassador at Paris —“‘ Your King and the 
Pope, according to what I am told by the Jesut 
Creighton, appear to desire to make use of me, in the 
design which they have conceived, for restoring the 
Catholic religion and dehvering the Queen of Scots 
Bemg persuaded that this enterprise 1s intended to pro- 
mote the welfare and safety of the said Queen of Scots, 
and the King her son, to whom the crown will be pre- 
served by the consent of the Qucen Ins mother, I am 
ready to employ my life and possessions im the under- 
taking”+ He gave him, at the samo time, a paper 


* Archives of Simancas, Francia, B 53 No 81 

+ *Vuestro Rey con el Papa, paraceme que dcasean servirse de mi en el disegno 
que traen entre manos para Ia restauracion de Ja religion Catholica y la libertad de 
la Reyna de Excocia, segun que el dicho Criton me ha referido y creyendo que esta 
empresa se haze por el bien y la conservacion de Ja dicha Reyna de Escocia y del Rey 
ta hijo, y que a ese le sera sustentada y mantenida su corona con consentimiento de Is 
su madre estoy xparesado de emplear mi vida y hazienda pera le execucion dé 
la dicha empresa. Copia de carta en Frances, que Mos. de Olivi (D’ Aubigny) 
Gaque de Lenos, ha escripto s Don J B.e Tasns, de Dalreith (Dalkeith) en Ricovis, 

a viide Marco 1582 descifrada. Archives of Simancas, Francia, B. 58 No 81 
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roghiding the method of exetutmg the enterpmse, and 
announced his intention of gomg to France to levy the 
troops necessary to msure 1ts success 
On their arnval at Paris with their documents, the 
Sesunts Creighton and Holt had a secret interview with 
Tassis, at whose house the Duke of Guise, the Arch- 
‘bishop of Glasgow, and Dr Allen, met to discuss the 
project Tasss asked Creighton if the King of France 
should be informed of the plan “By no means,’ 
answered the Jesuit, “for the scheme would be thwarted 
by bemg immeditely communicated to the Queen of 
England”* Several secret conferences were held from 
tho middle to the end of May, 1582, either at the 
Spanish Embassy or at the house of the Archbishop of 
Glasgow , and it was determined, that the expedition 
against England should not be effected by the King of 
Spam, but in the name of the Pope alone, in order to 
avoid givmg umbrage to the King of France, and to 
‘prevent his acting agambt them Philip II was to 
furnish the Pope with money to levy the necessary 
‘troops, who were to be placed under the command 
‘of the Duke of Ginse, who was very ardent in the 
matter + 
| Qn the same day that he wrote to Tassis the Duke 
* En ningunt mamers, porque entendian que por allv se perdersa el negocie 
estava claro que Iuego la dé Inglaterra axbria el disegno” Archives of Simaneas, 
Frain, B 58, No 80 
* “Hercales (this was the nomedeguerre assumed by the Duke of Guise in his 


Bottespondence*with Spain) nitestra un extremio desseo de emplentve £ cota whreen” 
Aichives of Sitaneas, Friies, B 93,No 82 
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of Lennox addressed to Mary Stuart a letter filled with 
expressions of the most enthusiastic devotion. He 
offered to consecrate himself to the work of her de- 
liverance, to the restoration of Catholicism, and to the 
assertion of her nghts in Great Britam by means of an 
army of 15,000 men, which he was going to form an 
the Continent by the aid of the Pope and the King of 
Span He added, that hc would soon overrun England 
with this army, and besought her to be of good courage, 
for she would find se:vants determmed to msk their 
lives for her * 

Mary Stuart communicated Lennox’s letter to Men- 
doza, ind wrote to the latter, on the 6th and 8th ef 
April, a very long and extremely curious despatch on 
the projected enterprise + She told him that, to ensure 
its success, two pomts must be considered—the armed 
assistance which would be given by the Pope and the 
Catholic King, and the concurrence of Scotland itself an 
the scheme She begged that the succour promised 
from abroad might be exactly stipulated and effectavely 
furnished, “so as not to deceive the Karl of Lennox, and 
his party , and she undertook to make the necessary 
arrangements m the kingdom itself ‘I will nego- 
ciate,” sho said, “with all diligence to strengthen and 

© This letter: is x the Archives of Sumancas, Inglaterra, fol. 836, annexed to the 
long despatch from Mary Stuart, which we quote, in/ra 

+ This MS despatch 1s in fol 836 of tho English Negociatiens in ghe Spquysh 
Apebivep ef Sinameas, under the title of “Copia de carta deacifrada de, je, Reyna de 


Mecesia & Dow Bernardino de Mepdoza, quien la zumite & 8. Men Casta de 26 Abn, 
y de la que el duque de Lenos eserivig 4 la Reyna,” See Appendix, f 
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merease my party m Scotland, and will sappomt tho 
ports and harbours necessary for the reception of the 
seid foreign aid.” 

She recommended her fnends, however, to conduct 
their secret arrangements with extreme prudence, and 
not to compromise her in any way “My life ss in 
danger,” sho wrote “and so is the entire state of my 
son, if they should be discovered , besides that, it 1s not 
may intention m any way to allow it to be proved that 
the said negociations were carried on under my name , 
and if necessity requires that 1 should intervene, I have 
vther means at hand, much more convement, which I 
have determmed to employ ’ 

Mendoza replied to Mary Stuart, that the Catholic 
Kmg and his Holiness the Pope would, he was sure, 
equip a flect cqual to that which had been promused, 
aud furnish an army of even greater magmitude, at any 
time when there was a possibility of attaming so in- 
estimable an object , but that in the present state of 
affairs, they must avoid giving umbrage to the French 
by so considerable an armament, lest, fearing to lose 
ther anfluence in Scotland or Lngland, they should 
unite themselves more closely than ever to Queen Ehiza- 
beth and the heretics * Mendoza, in 1582, gave as little 
encouragement to the Catholic plot of Lennox and the 
Jeauits, as the Duke of Alva had given, in 1570, to that 


‘ * Hil answer {4 given in detail fo his despatch to the Catholic King luted 
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of Ridolfi and the Duke of Norfolk The ceclemastie 
who had come, under the disgmse of a dentust, and 
on foot, to bring him letters from Mary Stuart, was 
despatched by him to the Duke of Lennox, with letters 
concealed in a mirror* In these lettors, he gave great 
praise to Lennox, reminded him of the glory and great 
ness which a person lhe himself might hope to gam 
from such an enterprise, mtentionally omitted to speak 
of the 15,000 men promised by Creighton, and urgod 
him to carry mto effect the plan of the assoczatson of 
Mary and James in the crown, 1n order that all the 
Catholics and all the frends of the Qucen of Scots, 
satisfied with this arrangement, might be ready, at the 
common invitation of the mother and son, to flock to lus 
standard, and to sacrifice their property, their hves and 
their families in the cause + Instead of urging a con- 
tanental intervention, Mendoza simply advised an Anglo- 
Scottish attach He wrote to the sime effect to Dr 
Allen , and 1t was with this object that he urged Father 
Parsons to proceed to Scotland with the money which 
had been furnished him by Rome and Madrid, and that 
he represented to the Archbishop of Glasgow how 


® & Justamente respond: al de Lenos con palabras generales con el despecho de is 
Reyna de Escocia, el cual Ilevo el misino clengo que le traxo que fue a ine pot mad 
eeguridad y en figura de sacamuclos como sino ) con un cspexo que yo hice 
dentro del cual van Jas cartas, de manera que no hay imagimar pravons que las ile 
lleva.’ Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra fol 836 

+ Que topviene que los Eecoceses procedan debaxo desta color coh la etl sprebiteval 
& los Catholicos de aqui y afecionados de la de Escocia que segan ser voz conio 
demands de madre y hyo, y con esto estar ascgurados que uuanimes han de precurar 
por yries en ello haciendas vidos, hyos y sucesion de sus casas antes la ayngtad de 
V M qua nolade Franca = Ibi I 
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upelal his! neturn and. tesidonte in bis countary Weosle rhs 
misugh. acongunetane * , Metdoza: informed thei Cathoko 
Kang, of his views aed proceedings with regard to the 


enterpmse projected by the Jesuits, m his despatch of 
the BAtho£ Apri, which was not calculated to dispose 


Phakp JI, to support i 

Whale waating for all these different wills to come to 
aa agreement upon the means and time of action, 
Lennox had proceeded along the hold, but dangerous, 
eourse upon which, he had entered he was determmed 
to everthrow every obstacle to the accomplishment of 
lus demgns. Before declaring bimeelf a Catholic, he 
raised up the Epmwcopal Ohurch, which had been re- 
established in 1571 for the benefit of the Protestant 
nomihiy,+ and to which his young master was favonr- 
able He had at the same time declared war agaist 
the Presbyterian Church, the obstinate fanaticism and 


* Archives of Simancas Inglaterra, fol 836 
1 t+ Thi re-establishment was of 8 more political then religious nature Its object 
was, 08 death removed the old Catholic titulars of the bishopiics to whom the tem 
peralyies of ‘their acca ahd theit seats m Parlienient had been left by law, to retmh 
their revenues and privileges in the hands of the Protestant minuters The new 
ehosda from among the Protestant ministers gave up the greater part of ther 
temporalities tq the lay lords, who were their patrons, and they religious junsdiction 
wis euborditatd to the General Avsembly of the Culvimstic Church This imnovation 
which tended fa the prpfit of the, nables, and the maintenanee of the political influcmég 
df'the Stkte, was mtroduced by Morton’s avarice in August, 1571 The arch 
c of St. Andress, leftyvanapt dy the'exeqation of Axchbishop Hamilton, was 
placed at the Regents disposal He had appointed John Douglas Rector of the 
Unirersity of St, Am@ecevs, who fied aeded ta him ihe greater part of the episcopal 
revenues. This example had been followed, and severaj bishops were appointed yn 
erkarags Those were calle MuléAuhe’ Sriahdps, from the stuffed calfikins te 
e the cows yield their milk more willingly These bighops ed te ) 
CRUD de M'Orie s LAR Sf Knox, vol ac 198403 Tytler, vol vi, ny 
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fetrhsdeble power of whieh le did ‘hot’ rightly lappew: 
oats. He mot with tfletible rusistariqs frondy thy 
ministers ‘These bold men denounced from the palpi 
the projects of Lennox and Arran, which the sagacity 
of fear, or the warnmgs of Elizabeth, had enabled thertt 
rightly te estimate They loudly inveighed ‘against 
the arrival of Signor Paul, the master stabler of the 
Duke of Guise, and one of the murderous authors of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew, who brought « presen 
of horses to the young King and who was suspected 
of bemg a secret messenger of the Popish cbnsmracy: 
They excommunicated Robert Montgomery, who had 
been re-instated in the bishopric of Glasgow; by the 
influence, and to serve the purposes, of Lennox Carr'y- 
ing even to the feet of the King their complamts and 
apprehensions, in the free language, and wih the 
mtrepid attitude of their sect, they manifested then 
readiness to refuse obedience to the mandates of the 
Crown if they clashed with the superior obligations of 
the conscience towards God The boldest among them, 
John Durie, the mmuister of Edinburgh, was exiled, and 
a severe contest began between Lennox and Scottish 
Protestantism The all-powerful favourite struck, but 
could not mtimidate, the Calvimst Church Not only 
did he commence hostihties against the religious leaders 
of the burghers, but he extended his attacks to the 
palitical chiefs of the nobility, whe were endeavouring: 
to restore the English party m Scotland, which had 
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sunk::inéo unpotence sue the death of Mortons, the 
fight of thd Earl of Angus, the dispersion of the Douglas 
farmly, and the ciefavour of the Erskines The young 
Earls of Gowrie and Mar were at the head of ths 
new movement, and had been jomed by the Harls of 
Glencaurn, Montrose, Eglinton, and Rothes, Lords 
Lindsay and Boyd, and several others. The mconstant 
Argyle had also promuwsed his co-operation and 
Elizabeth's government gave them every encourage- 
ment to proceed im their design ? 

The English Queen had neglected no means of averting 
the dangers by which she was threatened by the trumph 
of the Hispano-French party on the most Catholic frontier 
of her kingdom She had enjoyed thirteen years of 
almost entire security on this side, under the Regents, 
Marray, Lennox, Marand Morton, all the four of whom 
had been attached to the maintenance of Protestantism 
and the preservation of the alliance with England 
Durimig this period her sole occupation had been to 
guard against the attacks to which she might be ex- 
posed upon the Contment, and these she had adrortly 
escaped by separating France from Spain She had 
kept the first of these powers m check by the negoc» 
ation of treaties of peace, and by successive proposals 
of marriage to the three sons of Catherme de Medic: ,: 
and she had paralysed the second, by opposing 
thamceuvres to mancswvres, and divertmg Phikp’s trobps 
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from England by givmg constant support to the ineur- 
gents in the Netherlands. The fall of Morton and 
elevation of D’Aubigny had altered her position She 
had vainly sought to save her old ally by declanng 
that Mary Stuart’s life should answer for his safety 
Indeed, after Morton’s execution, she was on the pont, 
partly from anger, and partly from policy, of getting 
rid of her prisoner by a condemnation, the expediency 
and advantages of which were discussed by her Council * 
But she did not venture to carry out her wishes, and 
turned her attention to other plans 

In order to extricate herself from the difficult position 
in which she believed herself placed, and to resist the 
hostilities which she apprehended, she carefully fomented 
disunion between the Courts of France and Spam ; 
encouraged to the highest pitch the ambition of the 
Duke of Alencon, and openly facilitated his establish- 
ment in the Netherlands, where the msurgents had 
chosen him to be their leader She granted him large 
sums of money to aid his undertakings, and allowed 
Lord Howard, the Earls of Leicester and Hunsdon, and 
many others of her nobility, to accompany him in 
Esghsh ships of war In order to attach him more 
strongly to her interests, and to gain over Catherma 
de Medics, his mother, by the attractions of the throne, 
of England, she carried the negociation of her marnage 
to the Duke of Alencon much further than she had 
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La owed ‘her ropositions of the same nature td thé Duke 
éf Anjou, mn ‘1571, and to Charles IX, in 1366, ‘td 
rotced The conditions were agreed upon, the promrss 
kignéd, and the presents exchanged The Duke of 
Alencén saw Elizabeth on several occasions , she 
seemed’ pleased with lus appearance, and, both m 
présence of her court and in their pnvate mterviews, 
bhie gave him proofs of the most ardent affection, and 
lagsurances of the most infleuble determmation All, 
however, was only a pretence of marriage, assumed for 
the purpose of effectmg a rupture between tlie two 
great Cathohe Courts of the Continent Nor were 
these the only means employed by EKhzabeth against 
the King of Spain , at the same time that she supported 
the Duke of Alencon in Flanders she combmed with 
Catherine de Medici m assisting Antomo de Orato to 
regain Portugal from Phihp {I, the mval clamant of 
the throne of that country 

Scotland was also the object of her surveillance and 
intrigues She despatched Nicholas Arrington, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the parrison of Berwick, to promote 
dissertsion between tlhe Duke of Lennox and the Earl of 
Atrains bit the two favourites had ¢ontinued friends 
Being then desitous to asbertam the secret mtentens 
dtid tiwart the Hepes of Mary Stuart, she had sent Mr 
“Baal, the Secretary of the Council, and brother-i-bew 
of Walsingham, to confer with the mnprisoned: Queda 
He’ was bitrusted with one of those deceptive nego- 
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¢minons which Ehzabcth’s policy so frequently employed 
4 revive the patience of her prisoner, and lead, her to 
abandon all other plans* Mary Stuart did aot conce: 
from him the plan for the association of herself and her 
son in the Crown of Scotland, but she gave him no clye 
to the Catholic project, still pursued by the Duke of 
Guise, the King of Spain, the Pope, and the Duke 
of Lennox But Ehzabcth’s government was already 
informed of its existence by means of intercepted 
letters All that Mary Stuart gamed from tlus nego- 
ciation, which was soon suspended without being entirely 
broken off was a little more liberty, and a few new 
indulgences 1n her confinemcnt 

The Inglsh ambassador in Scotland, Sur Robert 
Bowes, unfolded to the Protestant lords and misters 
the plan for associating Mary Stuart in the crown, and 
hinted that such a scheme would endanger their religion 
as well 1s their personal safity They accordingly 
formed, by one of those bonds so customary in Scotland, 
a league for the overthrow of Lennox, the rejection of 
the Queen, and the imaintenanco of the Reformed 
rehgion The Earls of Gowrie, Mar, Glencaun, Rothes, 
Argyle, Eglinton, and Montrose, Lords Lindsay and 
Boyd, the Master of Glammis, the Mumsters Lawson, 
Lindsay, Hav, Leneton, Polwait, and Andrew Melval, the 
leading spirits in the Presbyterian Church, entered ungo 
this confederation + A 

4 Labanofi, vel v pp.274—-293 Tytler, sel mp. 850, Ff Ibid4 9.317, 
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4 Ib was evident that the confiict must soos Commence 

Gennex, proceeding with greater boldness than pre- 
gatition in ‘the course on which he had entered, contem} 
plated the arrest of the confederated lords, and the 
banishment of the ministers and their accomplices, as 
having conspired against the authority ofthe King But 
before he was able to effect his intention, the confederates 
were informed of his design by Sir Robert Bowes, who 
had learned it by some means, and had been directed by 
Walangham to communicate it to his frends * Bowes 
urged them to act at once, or they would be lost , they 
understood his meanmg, and hastened their proceed- 
ings «=The young King was onjoying the pastime of 
the chase in the neighbourhood of Perth, separated 
from Lennox, who was at Dalkeith, and from Arran, 
who was at Kenneil The confederates embraced this 
opportunity for seizing his person, and removing him 
from his two favourrtes The Earl of Gowrie invited 
him to his castle at Ruthven, and no sooner had he 
taken up his residence there, suspecting no such dis- 
loyal treason, than Mar, Lindsay, and Glammus collected 
a thousand men with all speed, surrounded the castle, 
disarmed the royal guards, and arrested the King him- 
self Notwithstanding his tears and entreaties, they 
kept him prisoner, and conveyed him to the strong for- 
tress of Stirlmg Arran hastened to his assistance but 
he arrived too late to be of service He was himself 

* ‘Tytler vol vi pp 319 820 
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seyzed, and placed in close confinement. Lennex thtew 
Inmself mto Edmburgh, but was unable to maintam his 
position He then retired to Dumbarton, and shortly 
afterwards withdrew into France, where he died not 
long after his arrival * 

Thus James VI, m 1582, fell into dependence upon 
the English party, just as Mary Stuart had fallen, in 
1568 This unfortunate Princess, on learning that her 
son was a prisoner, and that Scotland was under the 
influence of her enemies, lost once more both the means 
and the hope of obtammg deliverance Her sorrow 
was equalled only by Elizabeth’s satisfaction She 
wrote to her fortunate rival a letter, which 1s remark- 
able for the eloquent bitterness of her complaints, and 
the noble entreaties of her despair + In this letter she 
retraced the history of her connection with Ehzabeth, 
and reminded her how her advances had been met 
by acts of enmity, how the solemn promises which had 
been made to her had been violated with mysterious 
perfidy, how her reputation had been tarnished, her 
kingdom urged to msurrection, her crown overthrown, 
her person held captive, he: health destroyed, and her 
son rendered the object of the same factious violence 
and oppressive treatment to which she had herself 
fallen a victim “I cannot, Madam,” she exclammed, 
“ suffer it any longer , and, dying, I must discover the 
authors of my death The vilest criminals who are im 
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your prisons, born under your allegiance, are heard 
in thew own justification, and their accusers and 
accusation are always made known unto them Why 
has not the same order been observed with regard to 
me, a Sovereign Queen, your nearest relation, and 
legitimate her I think that that last-named quality 
has been hitherto the principal reason on behalf of my 
enemies, and the cause of all their calumnies, that, by 
keeping us two at variance they may slip in between 
us their own unjust pretensions But, alas! they have 
now little reason and less need to torment me further 
on this account , for I protest to you on my honour 
that I now expect no other kingdom than the kingdom 
of God, for the which I am prepared, as the best end 
of all my past afflictions and adversities ’ 

With toucling urgency, she besought Ehzabeth’s 
favour on behalf of her son, whose liberty was lost and 
safety menaced by the machmations of her enemies, 
and she begged Elzabeth to release her from captivity 
heforo she died “I entreat you,” she wrote, “for the 
honour of the gmevous passion of our Saviour and 
Redeemer, Jesus Chnst—I beseech you once more to 
permit me to withdraw out of this kingdom to some 
place of rest, to seek some solace for my poor body, so 
worn out with contmmual grief, and, with liberty of my 
Ponscience, to prepare my soul for God, who daily 
summons me Your imprisonment of me without any 
mght or just foundation has already destroyed my 
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body my soul only remams, which 1% w m 
Jour power to captivate Give me this contentment 
before I dhe, that, seemg all things well set at rest 
between us, my soul, delivered from my body, may not 
be constrained to pour out its complaints before God, 
for the wrong which you have suffered to be done me 
here below , but, on the contrary, m peace and concord 
with you, departing from tls captivity, 1t may proceed 
to him, whom I beseech to mspire you with kind 
thoughts regardmg my very just and more than 
reasonable complamts and grievances ” 

Her entreaties were, however, as unsuccessful as her 
plots Condemned to remain a prisoner, the unfor- 
tunate Queen justified herself without being believed, 
supplicated without being heard, and conspired without 
attaining her object Her last plan, which had just 
been frustrated by a coup-de maim, was chimerical 
That she might be associated with her son in the 
throne of Scotland, 1t was necessary that she should be 
set at liberty, either by the consent of Elizabeth, or by 
the employment of armed force Elhvabeth was now 
less disposed than ever to restore her to freedom, and 
the want of concord between France and Spain, whose 
rivalry daily became more virulent, rendered an in- 
vasion for her deliverance almost impracticable Mary 
Stuart was reduced to dependence upon the feeble 
assistance of an mfant King and his two inconmderate 


favourites, who were incapable of reinstating upon 
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the throne a Princesa, who had been unable to main- 
tam herself im pogapswon of it, and of rescuing froxft 
destruction a religion which 1t was found impossible 
to setan during the time of her dommon. Tho 
authors of this plan were therefore stopped upon the 
very threshold, before they could attempt anything for 
the restoration of the discarded religion and the de- 
throned Queen An act of favour had raised them to 
power, a bold stroke overthrew them 

Revolutions multiphed m Scotland after the occur- 
rence of the Raid of Ruthven The King was utterly 
powerless to prevent them He was hardly fifteen 
years of age Precocious mm mind and feeble in cha- 
racter, he resembled Mary Stuart m his intelligence, 
and Darnley in his pusillanumty He had early acquired 
an extensive range of knowledge from his two learned 
preceptors, George Buchanan and Peter Young At 
seven years of age he was able to translate the Buble 
extempore from Latan into French, and from French into 
English * He had become a practised theologian and a 
subtle reasoner But he was wremediably weak, and his 
weaknesa was accompanied by precocious dissimulation. 
Even the troubles in which his youth was passed had 
shaken, mstead of strengthenmg his mmd Without 
authority or will of his own, addicted to fleeting fond- 
ness, for temporary favourites, he was incapable of 
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punishing, and frequently even of regretimg He did 
not love his mother, did not detest Ehzabeth, and might, 
with equal facility, have been led to regard either with 
affection or aversion Condemned by his position as 
well as by his character to be subject to foreign 
influence, attractéd by the gold uf Philip II, stimu- 
lated by the zeal of the Duke of Gunse, affected by 
the entreaties of Mary Stuart, and overwhelmed 
by the mtmgues of Elzabeth, he entered alternately 
mto Catholic conspiracies and Protestant plots, with- 
out seriously attachmg himself to any party, or 
connecting himself im a lastmg manner with any 
individual 

Meanwhile the captivity of the young monarch m 
the hands of the Gowrie faction, had not led to the 
abandonment of the project for invadimg England, 
restoring Catholicism, and liberating Mary Stuart 
The Duke of Guise, who was to conduct the scheme m 
concert with Philip II and the Pope, and by aid of 
their money, suddenly changed the direction of his 
designs Instead of commencing his operations m 
Scotland, he determined at once to mvade England 
He was induced to take this step after the death of the 
Duke of Lennox and the return of Méneville, whom he 
had sent with a secret mismon to Edinburgh, whither 
this co-fidant of his plots had accompumed Lémoth’ 
Fénelon, when he went to wnform James VI that hys 


mother associated him with herself in the crown, and 
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bonsented that he should recvive the namb, and exercise 
the authority of King 

' “ Hercules” (the Duke of Guise), wrote J B de 
Tassis to the Kmg of Spam on the 4th of May, 1583, 
“since the change which has occurred in the affairs of 
Scotland, has turned his eyes towards the Catholics of 
England, to see whether he might not commence Ins 
éhterprise in that country He has brought matters 
mto so forward a state, that he thinks he will soon be 
able to put lus plans into execution He has resolved 
to march in person against the Queen of England, and 
he 1s confident of beng sustamed by his Holiness and 
by your Majesty In order to engage in the enterprise 
with sufficient moans, and to issue from 1t with success, 
he is desirous that his Holimess and your Majesty 
should, as soon as possible, place in lus hands 1 hundred 
thousand crowns, that he may use them when it be- 
comes needful ”* 

The Duke of Guise had a secret conference with the 
Spanish ambassador, on this subject, at the house of the 
Papal nuncio He considered that the Catholic party 
in England was so powerful and so well prepared for 
action, that 1t would not be necessary to defer the 
expedition to a later period than the month of Sep- 
tember He said that, m order to prevent the King 

* “¥ de manera que pueda ealir con lo que se pretende lessea que luego se 
proven agin catra Su Sant‘ y V Magé cion mil escadoeque esten A la mano, para 


que & la misma hora que sca menester aya con que acudir A le necesertad” Archives 
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of France from feeling jealous, the expedstion! musi- not 
appear to be under the direction of the King of Spaan, 
who would simply furnmsh arms and create a diversion 
m Ireland, whilst he, at the head of four thousantl 
men, with his brother, the Duke of Mayenne, and hs 
ally, the Duke of Bavaria (whom the Bishop of Rose, 
in 1578,* had gained over to the cause of Mary 
Stuart), with German troops and a band of English 
exiles from the Netherlands, would throw themsclves 
on different pomts of England, where Dr Allen had 
assured them a general msurrection would take place 
Notwithstanding the inconveniences and dangers which 
would ensue from delay, Tassis proved that 1t would be 
unpossible to do auythmg before the wmter The 
expedition was consequently deferred until the next 
year + 

Shortly afterwards, the Duke of Guise learned that 
the King of Scotland, according to a secret arrangement 
with Méneville, had cleverly regamed his freedom by 
the aid of the harls of Huntly, Crawford, Argyle, and 
Marshall, had thrown himself mto the Castle of St; 
Andrews, and had escaped from the yoke of the 
Enghsh faction This occurred on the 27th of June, 
1583 The young Prince had then recalled the Harl of 
Arran, and resumed the plans which had been suggested. 
to him by the Duke of Lennox in favour of Mary 

* Intercepted despatches of the Bishop of Ross, September 1578; Brituah Museam, 
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Stuart. On the 19th of August he wrote to the Duke 
of Guse “The great affection and friendship whick’ 
you do not cease to manifest to the Queen, my mother 
and lege lady, as well as to myself, which I have learned 
from your letters, and from those of the 13th of August, 
in which my mother told me of the extreme confidence 
which she places in you, whose advice and counsels she 
desires me to follow, induce me to accept the overtures 
which have been made to me on your behalf All that 
you have planned for the liberation of my mother and 
for the furtherance of our claims appear to me very 
good, and the means prepared scem to be suitable, 
provided that matters are adroitly conducted” He 
begged hum, in conclusion, to send into Scotland either 
Méneville or D’Entraigues, both of whom were his 
servants and agents 

On the 22nd of August the Duke of Guise despatched 
Richard Melino to Rome, to mform the Pope of the 
progress of the enterprise and to request his assistance 
In the instructions which he gave Melino, he explamed 
the plan of the expedition, enumerated the forces which 
would be requred to accomplish it, and stated the 
asaistance which had been promised in England, and 
the names of those who would co-operate with lim in 
that country “The Queen of Scots,” he said, “having 
written, and the principal nobles of that kingdom having 
gaven information that everything 1s in a forward state 
of readiness, especially on the Scottish frontier, where 
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the Spanish fleet 1s to disembark, it has been decided 
that it will be sufficient for his Cathoh’ Majesty to 
supply four thousand soldiers, if he cannot find means 
to embark a greater number But 1t 18 mdispensable 
that this fleet should bring money enough to maimtam 
an army of ten thousand men for some months, and 
also cuirasses, pikes, and arquebuses, sufficient to arm 
five thousand As the preparations and dispositions of 
that kingdom are subject to great changes, and as the 
secret of affairs which pass through so many hands runs 
the risk of bemg discovered if any delay takes place , 
and further, as the King of Scotland has written that, 
unless he receives prompt assistance, 1t will be difficult 
for him to maintain himself in the hberty which he has 
miraculously regained, (as he promsed M de Méneville 
that he would,) being hard pressed by the Queen of 
England, who neglects no means of restoring her faction 
in Scotland His Holiness will be besought, m the name 
of the Duke of Guise and of all the Catholics of this 
kingdom, liberally to grant a supply of money, which is 
the only thing we now need, and to furmsh, for once, 
a sum proportionate to the greatness of the enterprise, 
and to rely upon the Duke of Guise for having it 
executed as soon as possible, and, if practicable, even 
this year” * 


* “Todo bien considerado, y aviendo escnto la reyna de Escocia y dado aviso los 
prine'pales sefiores de aquel tyne que les cosas estan muy bier dispucetad principal 
mente fcia los confines de Escocia donde deve decender la armada de Espafis, 
tandem se ha hecho ‘resofucion que bietara que el rey catholico embisre tirtoads de 
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"ffé infortned Gregory XTIT that the mvading army 
would embark in Flanders, whence also remforcementi 
inight afterwards be sent, and that rt would descend 
updn the northertt coast of England, where the Catholics 
would recerve 1t joyfully “These,” he added, “are so 
numerdus, that in a few days twenty thousand of them 
will join the mvading army on horseback, viz towards 
the Scottish frontier, three thousand from the Earl of 
Morton, and three thousand from the Baron of Farny- 
hirst, four thousand from Baron Dacre, a thousand from 
the Earl of Westmoreland, three thousand from the 
Barl of Northumberland, a thousand from the Earl of 
Cumberland, and two thousand from Baron Vorton 
(Wharton) and the new Bishop of Durham , all these 
lords are in the neighbourhood of Scotland, and of the 
port whcrem the Spanish fleet will anchor There are 
many others in the intenor of the kingdom, such as 
the Earls of Rutland, Biethosburie (sec), Worcester, 


quatio mil buenos soldados, Su Mag! no tubiere modo de embiat mayor armada 
Perd os treoessario que Ja ditha armada se trayge dinero para pagur diez mul soldados 
de aqueligs partes por algunos meses, y coscletes, picas arcabuzes para armar cinco 
mil soldados de aquél reyno y siento las preparaciones y la dispomcion de aquel 
soynp subjectas 4 muchas mutaciones, y aviendo aun peligro del secreto s Jas cosas 
van d la larga, passando estos hegocios pdr tantos manos, y aviendo frescamente recebido 
nyeya del rey de Kacocia que #1 no es ayudedo no podra mantener se en la libertad on 
la qual casi: milagrosamente se ha puesto estas dias passadas segun havia prometido 4 
Mons, de Menaville, keciende ja reyna de Inglaterra lo que puede per favorescer a 
faccion en Eaecocia, sera supplicado Su Santitad en nombre de Hercules y de todos Jos 
catholicos de aquel reyno, pres que las cosas estan reduzidas en tal termine, que no 
es menester otra cosa que dinero Su Santitad se digne de alargarse se un poco, y 
dar por una vez una sume de dueros proporaonada 4 la grandeza dela impresea, y 
dexar todo ei nugotio al rey catholico y a Hercules para que esta empressa se execute 
quanto autén y gi ¢s posible asteano” MS. Instruccion para Roma por los negogios 
- order Eecora dada d22 de agesto 1588. Archives of Synancas, Francia, 
» no 
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Aernden (etc), and Viscount Montague, who favour 
the enterprise , to facilitate the success of which lis 
Holness will be furthermore besought to renew the bull, 
of Pius V against the Queen of England, to declare that 
he has charged the Catholic King and the Duke of 
Guise to enforce 11, to grant mdulgences to all who 
engage in the expedition, and to appoimt Dr Allen, ag 
Bishop of Durham, to act as lus nuncio.” * 

Six days afterwards, the Duke of Guise secretly 
despatched into England, under the assumed name of 
Mopo, a refugee named Charles Paget, who, together 
with a Welshman named Thomas Morgan, was entrusted 
with the management of Mary Stuart's dowor mm France, 
and had taken a part im all the conspiracies 1n her favour 
Paget's mission was to the oppressed Catholics, to whom 
he was mstructed to deliver this message —“ Assure 
them, upon the faith and honour of Hercules (the Duke 
of Gwse), that the enterprise has no other object than 
the establishment of the Catholic religion in England, 
and the peaceable restitution of the Crown of England 
to the Queen of Scotland, to whom that crown of mght 
belongs + As soon as this is done, all foreigners shall 
leave the kingdom, and if any refuse to do so, Hercules 
promises to jom his forces to those of the inhabitants of 
the country in order to drive them out.” { 


* Archives of Simancas, Francia, B 54, no. 115 
+ “Que por establescimicnto de la £6 y religion Catholica en Inglatesra que para 
poner la Reyna de Eazcocia pacifica de la corona de Inglaterrs, la qual de derecha le 
* Archives of Srmancae, Frandm, B 54 no. 116 
t Inetruccion para Inglaterra de 28 de Agostode 15883 = Ibid 
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The Pope entered with ardour mto a project which 
the Oourt of Rome had long demred to see accomplished, 
and pressed Philip If to joim im the enterprise without 
delay Philp rephed, by the mouth of the Count 
D’Olivares, his ambassador to the Holy See, that he 
would hke nothing better , but that nothmg was ready 
yet, and that the cold and dampness of England i the 
winter season would not allow of the encampment of an 
army * Moreover, he assured Gregory XIII that he 
mtended immediately to transport to Flanders the 
soldiers who had returned from the conquest of the 
wland of Terceira, in order to send four thousand of 
them mto England, where the necessary arrangements 
had been made for a combined attack And, as if the 
enterprise could not fail to succeed, he added, “that 
when once Ehzabeth was overthrown, the whole island 
should be subjected to one Sovereign, + and that Sovereign 
should be a Catholic. For this purpose, rt was advisable 
that the young Kmg should be converted from his 
errors by conferences with rehpious docters , and that 
his méther should marry agam, that fear of a mval 
heir to the crown of England might induce him to return 
to the bosom of the Church , or that, if he persisted in 
his heresy, God might remedy his wickedness by grant- 
ing a Oatholic successor to the Queen ”{ As he was the 

© Nota de Su Mag@ remijada al conde de Olivares en respucsta 4 la propuests de 
Su Santidad sobre Je empresa de Inglaterra." Archives of Simancas, Roma, fol. 944. 


+ * Un spiior de toda la ula.” Ibid 
~ “Serra tambien de mirar 51 sc habian de poner lop ojos on casar 4 Ja Reyna sy 
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only person who could pay the expenses of the enter- 
“prise, Phiip II had placed a sum of money at the 
disposal of the conspirators, to enable them to commence 
their preparations * 

But this project, like those which had preceeded xt, 
was discovered The vigilance of Ehzabeth’s misters 
exceeded the activity of Philip’s government Every 
means that, on the one side, was called mto play to 
destroy Protestantism m England, was employed, on 
the other side, to render more irretnevable the ruin of 
Catholicism in that country Opposing stratagem to 
stratagem, intrigue to intrigue, covert attack to pro- 
jected invasion, and espionage to conspiracy, Elzabeth 
once more negociated with Mary Stuart to deceive her 
mto expectations of liberty, which were destined never 
to be realised , sent the artful Walsmgham en a mission 
to James VI, to endeavour to bring over that young 
and feeble monarch to her interests , concerted with 
the Earls of Angus, Mar, and Gowrie, and the other 
fugitive Scottish lords, an expedition into Scotland to 
overthrow by armed force the recently-restored influence 


madre y con quien, para que en este torcedor y nuedo de otro heredero hiciesse reducr 
al hyo por ne ser excluydo de la sucesion de Inglaterra, o que cuando in aun eato 
bastasse, fucsse Dios serido remediarlo con dar sucestion Catholica de la Reyna.” 
Archives of Simancas, Roma, fol 944 

* On the 24th of September in the previous year, he had ordered Tassis to give 
the Duke of Guise 10,000 crowns for distmbution Archives of Sinrancas, B,L., 66, 
no. 52—On the 24th of January 1583, ho had directed him to pay 10 000 crowns 
to Lennox, who was then alive, and making arrangements for the deliverance of his 
master, James VI Ibxd., B 54,n0 190 —Finally, about this time had paid 20,000 
crowns to the Duke of Guise, and 11,000 to the Archbishop of Ghiagow, “te be 
employed” he sud “in certain affairs which it 1s not convenient here particularly to 
mention Tbid B 54 nos 43 45 
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of ihe Harl of Axran , supported the msurgents i. the 
United Provinces, by meang of the Duke of Alencon,, 
and sent Drake to ravage the settlements in the West 
Indies, in order to effect useful diversions in Philip II's 
own dominions, and finally, gamed mformation by 
means of her agents, of the most secret designs of the 
Catholics against her Walsmgham had spies in every 
quarter Ile had bought Cherelles,* the Secretary of the 
French ambassador, Castelnau de Mauvissitre , gamed 
Archibald Douglas, whom James VI had accredited to 
Ehzabeth, and who possessed Mary Stuart’s confidence , 
and corrupted William Fowler, formerly a servant of the 
Countess Margarct of Lennox, and whose fidelity the 
distrustful captive alrcady suspected.+ By these men, 
Mary Stuart’s correspondence and other secrets were 
made known to Elivabeth’s mimster 

It was by means of his spies, that —ndependently ot 
a conspiracy against Elizabeth’s person, attributed to two 
gentlemen named Arden and Somerville, and a priest 
named Hall, who were condemned to death in con- 
sequence— Walsingham became aware, towards the end 
of 1583, of the exustence of the great Catholic plot for 
the invasion of England He learned that Paget had 
come nto the kmgdom under an assumed name, that he 
had had interviews with the leading Catholics, and that, 
he had concerted his plans with Sur Francis Throck- 
morton, son of John Throckmorton, the Chief Justice of; 


Labaneff, vol vi, pp 19—27 + Ibid. pp. 21, 32 
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Chester, who had been rocently deprived of ib office, 
‘by Lercester’s influence Walsmgham had Su Francs 
Throckmorton arrested immediately He also placed 
Henry Percy, the new Earl of Northumberland, and his 
son, under restramt, cited the Earl of Arundel, with 
Ins wife, his uncle, and his brother, before the Pnvy 
Council, whilst Lord Paget and Charles Arundel, 
alarmed at this discovery, fled to the Continent Sir 
Francis Throckmorton wis put to the torture three 
times, but would make no «vowal, the fourth time, 
however, he confessed all, declared that he hid indicated 
the Enghsh ports where the mvaders might land, and 
had given a hst of the principal Catholics who were 
hkely to jom m the enterprisc, and mentioned as those 
who had conceived the plan, and were entrusted with 
its execution, Philp II, the Ambissador Mendoza, 
and the Duke of Guisc Notwithstanding his sub- 
sequent disavowals, which he reiterated even upon 
the scaffold, Throckmorton suffered the punishment of 
a traitor “ 

Elizabeth resolved to get md of the Spanish envoy, 
whose residence in her domimons, and whose ambas- 
sadorial privileges, only aided him to conspire with 
greater security and boldness Her diplomatic rupture 
with Philip II occurred fou years before she began 
open war with him On the 18th of January, 1584, 
Mendoza was summoncd to the house of the Chancellor 


* Comden tol n,pp 410—416 Lingard vol vin p 168 
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of England, where he was met by Leicester, the Lord 
Chamberlan Howard, Hunsdon, and Walsingham 
The last of these addressed him m Itahan, and told 
him “that her Majesty the Queen was very ill-satisfied 
with him, because he had sought to disturb the 
kangdom , had put himself mto communication with 
the Queen of Scotland, from whom he had received 
letters , had sought, m concert with the Duke of Guise, 
to deliver her from prison, and had even conspired 
with Sir Francs Throckmorton, with one of his 
brothers who had come from France, and with the 
Earl of Northumberland Wherefore, 1t was her 
Majesty’s will that he should quit her kingdom within 
fifteen days”; Nothing disconcerted, Mendoza replied 
that these were idle dreams, that he could never have 
advised the Queen of Scots to do things which would 
have led to her ruin , that a man lke himself did not 
treat of important affairs with an inconstant and im- 
prudent young fellow hke Throckmorton , that he had 
never spoken to the Earl of Northumberland, and that 
his actions had been very different from those which 
the English Queen and her Ministers had directed 
against the dominions of the King, his master After 
having enumerated these acts of hostihty, he added, 
that as 1t was not his custom to remam where he was 

* MS. despatch of Bernardino de Mendoza to the Catholic King, 24th January, 
1584 Archives of Samancas, Inglaterra, fo] 839 


+ “A cuyacauss era la voluntad de la Reyna, que dentro de 15 dias me partrese 
resolutamente de su reyno” Ibid 
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regartied with displeasure, he would leave England after 
he had sent a couner with despatches to the Cathohe 
King upon this subject. * 

Ehzabeth’s ministers then rose from their seats, and 
informed him that he must leave the country without 
delay, or he would expose himself to chastisement from 
the Queen + Mendoza proudly answered “That it 
belonged neither to the Queen of England nor to any 
other person in the world to judge of his conduct, for 
which he had to account to the King his master alone , 
that none of them, under existing circumstances, should 
dare to proceed further, unless 1t were sword in hand, 
that he laughed at the idea of the Queen’s venturing to 
chastise him, that he would depart with great pleasure 
as soon as she sent him his passports, and that, though 
she had not been pleased with him as a muster af 
peace, he would endeavour to give her satisfaction as a 
minister of war ” { ® 

The haughty Spamard left them with these words, 
and took his departure from England on the 29th of 
January On his arrival at Madrid, he explained all 
the affairs of Scotland to Philip Il who expressed 


* Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 839 
+ * Rephcaron levantandose de las sellas, que no, smo que hana de partirme luego 
la Reyna no mamdase castigarme Ibid 

+ Que me encendid la colera diciendo que la Reyna no tema de tratar dello ni 
uingano del mundo per ser solo V Mag 4 quien havia de dar cuenta por lo cual 
no pasase adelante ninguno dellos en la materia sino fuese con Ja espada en la mano , 
que to del castigarme la Reyna, era risa para mi y excesivo contento el partirme al 
momento que me enviase pasaporte Pues no le havia dada satisfaccion sicudo 
ministro del paz me esforzana de aqm adelante para que la triviese de me en la 
guerra Ibid 


berdiplbic witivinctidh at Hisledndiet,® and utirtediately 
placed tivélvd tHuutatid'trowhs fini the hands of Tasdis, 6 
bd employed'as Mary Stuart mnght direct Phihp IT soot 
rhade who! aban df ‘so bold and sirting an sinbassedot 
by denting' him to the place where he could be mist 
serviewuble to' Ins designs upon England and Frande } 
After the death of tho Duke-of Alencon, which oecurred 
at Ohatema-Threrry, on the 10th of June, 1584, he sent 
him to express his condolence to Henry III, and 
@atherine de Medici,t and he soon afterwards accre- 
dited him to the French Court in the place of Tassis, 
who was appointed Inspector-Gencral of the army m 
Flanders From Paris, where he excited the Guses 
and inspired the League, Mendoza’s hatred and intngues 
pursued Queen Ehzabeth, who found in him an enemy 
as ardent as he was indefatigable 

At the same time that she expellod Mendoza, and 
frustrated the plot 8F Philip 11 and the Duke of Guse, 
Bizabeth endeavoured to overthrow Mary Stuart’s party 
1 Scotland, by the aid of the exiled lords, who left thet 
rétreats to head an insurrection, The Ear! of Gowrie 
feparted to Dundee The Earls of Angus and Mar anf 
the Master of Giammus entered Stirlmg, on the 22nd of 


} : 3 
* “Y' la respuesta quo los distes, la qual fue Ja que convenia y me ha parescido 
may dion, ¥ qué os hevele governado on Ie salda con le misme cordwre y peeho qttd 
en todo lo de mas que se efrescio durante vuesta cstada en aquel reyno de que 
quedd yo de vos "ton efttera xtistactdt y te viestros Buenos servicios fe Jos quiles 


rye eee quento y memoria uo oa razon Aschives of Sumancas, Frenpiit, 
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April, with five hundred horse Bat James VI. and 
“the Eaxi of Arranz gained information of thew proceed. 
sags, and marched against them with an army of twelve 
thousand men, Gowrie was captured and beheaded. 
Angus, Mar, Glammuis, and their adherents fled ta 
England, and were declared guilty of high treason, 
while Arran, now more powerful than ever, governed 
both the King and the kingdom of Scotland with undis- 
puted sway * 

Both parties had just been equally unsuccessful The 
Cathohe invasion of England had heen discovered before 
it assumed a definite form , and the Protestant mmvasion, 
of Scotland had been checked as soon as it was under- 
taken Elizabeth then appeared disposed to enter upon 
another course of policy, m order to avoid the dangers 
by which she was threatened by the continued captivity 
of Mary Stuart and the implacable enmity of Arran 
These dangers might become more serious m England, 
as she was deprived of the services of the Duke of 
Alencon, who died at Chateau-Thierry, on the 10th of 
June, 1584, and of the Prince of Orange, who was 
assassinated at Delft, on the 10th of July, by a fanatical 
emissary of the Jesuits. Delivered almost sumultane- 
ously from the leader of the ten Catholic provinces, and 
the Stadtholder of the seven Protestant provinces, 
Philip I, assisted by the military skill of the Prince of 
Parma, seemed about to regain possession of all the 


* Camden, vol 1, p.416 Tytler, vol. vi, pp. 376-—R06, 
VOL. IL. R 
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Netherlanda, from whenee he would easily be able to 
invade England. Hliwabeth, under these alarmig 
sircumstances, momentarily entertamed the idea of 
depmyang the Catholic King of Mary Stuart’s assistance 
aad Arran’s co-operation, by treating with them herself 
In dang tlus, she would have found no difficulty Arran 
wag too ambitious not to consent to anything that would 
strengthen his authority, and Mary Stuart was so weary 
of her confinement that her only desire was to regain 
her liberty 

In pursuance of a remarkable mtervicw which took 
place at Foulden Kuk, near Berwick,* between the 
favourite of James VI and the Eail of Hunsdon, an 
attempt was made to bring Scotland into closer alliance 
with England, and to :econcile Mary Stuart with Eliza- 
veth, by renewing the negociations which had previously 
been suapended The young Master of Gray was accre- 
dited to London as James the Sixths ambassador, with 
this double mission Concealmg a most treacherous 
heart beneath a pleasing extcnor, this young nobleman 
sliared with Arran the affection of the Kmg+ He was 
a Catholic, and had been brought up at the Court of 
Finance, treated as an mtimate friend by the Guises, and 
admitied to the confidence of the Archbishop of Glas- 
gow, he was acquainted with all Mary Stuart s plans, 
and had always profcssed the deepest attachment to 
that unhappy princess The captive Queen, therefore, 


* Tytler, vol vi p. 403 + Ibid pp 408 409 
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who sent her French Secretary Nau* to London about 
this time, to treat of the conditions of her liberation,+ 
thought she could rely upon the devoted service of the 
Master of Gray { She seemed to have abandoned all 
her ambitious views Her health was destroyed, her 
patience worn out, and her imagination clouded with 
melancholy She had suffered much im her captivity 
Outrageous reports had been spread abroad concerning 
her by the wife of the Earl of Shrewsbury, m whose 
custody she had so long been lIcft by Elizabeth The 
Countess of Shrewsbury had declared that she had 
formed a criminal intimacy with her husband, and was 
pregnant by him 

Deeply wounded by this calumny,§ which the Countess 
was compelled to retract,|| the indignant princess com- 
plained of it with the most scornful bitterness In 
order to cast suspicion on the Countess of Shrewsbury, 
she communicated to Ehzabeth the dishonouring avowals 
which the Countess had made to her rogarding the 
amours of the Queen of England Sho thus avenged 
herself with premeditated passion, upon both her 
enemies, by denouncing the one and wounding the 
pride of the other “I call my God to witness,” wrote 
Mary Stuart to Queen Elizabeth, “ that the Countess of 
Shrewsbury had told me what follows about you, nearly 


*® He had succeeded Raullet who died in 1574 He had previouslv been 


secretary te the Cardansl of Lorraine + Labanoff, vel vi, p 57 
* Ibid p 28 Instructions by Mary Stuart to the Master of Gray, p 48 
§ Ibid pp 37,43 | Tid, p 69 
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in the same words first, that one mah, (the Harl of 
Leicester), to whom she said that you had promrsed 
inarriage in presence of one of the ladies of your bed- 
chamber, had lam with you an infinite number of times, 
with all the license and privacy that can be used 
between husband and wife that your marriage 
éould not be accomplished, and that you would never 
dose your liberty to make love and have your pleasure 
always with new lovers , regretting, she said, that you 
cid not content yourself with Master Hatton, and 
another of this kingdom, but that you had engaged 
your honour with a foreigner named Sumer, going to 
meet him by mght im a lady’s chamber, where you 
lassed him, and used divers dishonest privacies with 
him , and that you had disported yourself with 
the same dissoluteness with the Duke D’Alencon, 
his master, who came to you one night to the door 
of your bedchamber, where you met hm with only 
your shift and nightgown upon you, and that after- 
‘wards you allowed lim to come in, and that he lay 
with you for three hours”* This singular letter, 
—in which Mary related to Ehzabeth all that the 
Countess of Shrowsbury had told her of the English 
Queen's excessive passion for the Vice-Chamberlain 
Hatton, of the extravagance of her vanity, which 
seemed to lead her to believe the fulsome compliment 
paid ber, * that 1t was umpogsible to Jook her full m the 


* Tabanoff vol u pp 51 52 
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face, because her countenance shone like the sun;” * 
of the violence of her anger against the ladies of hey 
suite, one of whom had had “her finger broken,” and 
another had received, while serving her at table, “a great 
cut from a kurfe upon her hand, ’+ and lastly, of a dig- 
gusting infirmity in her leg m consequence of an open 
wound ,{—this singular letter, very unlike to concihate 
Elizabeth’s good-will, probvbly never reached the hands 
of that Queen § 

The negociation for the deliverance of the Scottish 
Queen, nevertheless, proceeded at London between 
Secretary Nau and the English mimsters In a paper 
presented to the latter by Nau, the conditions of her 
hberty were regulated nearly in the same manner as 
they had been at Wingfield in 1569, and at Chatsworth 
m 1570 It was added, that Mary Stuart should 
disavow the bull by which the Pope had depmved 
Elizabeth of her crown, 1n her favour , should have no 
communications with the subjects of that Queen to 
excite them to civil war unde any religious or political 
pretext , should not sustain those who had already 
been guilty of rebelhon, and convicted of treason , 
should not unite with foreign princes to disturb England, 
but, on the contrary, should defend that country with 
all her forces 1f 1t were attacked from abroad, should 


@ Tabanoff vol vi, p 53 + Ibid p 54 t Ibid p 55 
Prince Lebanoff who saw the orginal of this lotter among the Ceci) papers, 
which places its nathenticity beyond question, planably conjéctures that Burghley 
never communicated it to Flizabeth 
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With aft offensive atl defensive alhance with Flizabeth : 
‘dhould pive hostages for her conduct after leaving 
England, should make no religious mnovations im 
Scotland, but merely demand liberty of worship for 
herself and her domestics should grant a general 
Urnnest for all the myurres which she had received , 
should obtain the pardon of the Scottish exiles if they 
consented to submit , and should arrange the marnage 
of the King her son, by the advice and with the consent 
of hér good sister, the Queen of England * 

Whilst this negociation was pending, Elizabeth had 
become more fully aware of the plots which had been 
fotmed against her in Europe The Jesmt Creighton, 
atid a Scottish priest named Abdy, had been captured 
by & Danish corsair, and dehvered up to Walsmgham 
Ther papers, which they had hastened to destroy, but 
the fragments of which had been put together again, 
and the confessions of Creighton when put to the 
torture, had fully revealed the projects of the Catholic 
party on the Continent, just as the avowals of Francis 
Thyéckmorton had made known the dispositions of the 
Evighsh Catholics Protestant opinion was strongly 
exdited , and the enemies of Elizabeth and of the 
refotmed faith, whoever they might be, had been 
threatened with formidable reprisals An association 
had been formed throughout the kingdom, the members 


* Labanoff, vol v1 pp 58—65 Articles presented by Nau on behalf of Mary 
Stuart 
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of which pledged themselves to pursue to the death 
fot only all who should attempt the hfo of the Queen, 
but even the person m whose favour the attempt was 
made * 

Meanwhile, the Enghsh Parhament met, and, in the 
same spirit, passed two bills agaist Mary Stuart and 
the Catholics The first of these bills, in case of the 
violent death of the Queen, deprived Mary Stuart and 
her descendants of ill nght to the succession of the 
crown, and authorised tho assouiatois to pursue to the 
death any person who had been pronounced privy to 
the treason, by a court of twenty-four commussioncrs 
Theo second enacted the punaltics of high treason against 
any English Catholu priest, ord uned by the Bishop of 
Rome, who was found in the rcalm after the expiration 
of forty days, attamted with felony all persons who 
should receive or assist him , punished with fine and 
imprisonment, at the Queen’s pleasure, all who knew of 
his being in the kingdom, and did not denounce him 
within twelve days, ordered that all students m 
Catholic semiaries abroad, who did not return $0 
England within six months after proclamation to that 
effect, should be pumshed as traitois , that parents send- 
ing thei children abroad without licence, should forfeit 
for every such offence one hundred pounds, and that 
children so sent to seminaries should be disabled from 
inheriting the property of thur parents 


Camden, sol up 418 Tingad =} vin p 17? 
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: ABbees: ‘méasunes alarmed the Quean of Scots} whia 
sew in them the prelnde to her death-warrant. Ow 
the 25th of August, 1584, she had pessed from the 
eustody of the Barl of Shrewsbury to that of Sir Ralple 
Sadler and Lotd Somers, and had been transferred 
from Sheffield to Wingfield Castle When the act of 
aasociation was commumuicated to her, she preposed to 
affix ber name to 1t, which was declined , but she alone 
figned an analogous declaration Having learned that, 
the Master of Gray was beginning to dissever her interests 
from those of her son, she wrote to him to take care 
what he was about, or he would throw doubt upon the 
kangly title whuch her son held from her, and that she 
miended “to leave lum all the government, only rer 
germing to hersalf the authority due to a mother, ag her 
misfortunes and cares had made her lose all taste for 
the reat,” * At thia time, she desired nothing but 
répose, On the Sth of January, 1585, she wrote te 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, to say that she wished to 
lppve to her son “the admumstration of the estate and 
affairs of the country of Scotland,” + Peace for Ehzabeth, 
power for James VI, and hberty for herself —these 
were, a this time, the last wishes of the much-decerved 
prisoner : 
| She was, alas! again decaved. A few days after, 
wards, the negociataons gensed, her moderate hopes 
vanished, the Master of Gray betrayed her, her son 
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aben dotted hir, and the Quben- auf Enytiend traeafdit'ed 
hér from Wmgfwid. to the yloomy fprtréss of '‘Tutbury: 
What was the cause of this sudden, change, and bf’ thik} 
as it proved, uretrievable rupturé? The dibcorery of 
a new conspiracy against the life of Ehzabethy; and thé 
wniwn of the Catholic Continent against the Protestursé 
cause A Welshman named Wilham Parry, a secret 
agent of Walsingham, and who had vistted the Eaglifls 
and Scotch refugees in Italy and France, soheited 
another of Walsmgham’s agents, named Neviile, 
assassinate Ehzabeth Was Parry dnxious to rum 
Neville, and gain a reward by denouncing him ¢ or did 
he really intend to use him to murder the Queen of 
England, as he pretended to have been urged to do so 
by Pope Gregory XIII, the nuncio Raggagon, and 
Cardinal Corno, the Roman Seerctary of State, to whom 
he had been introduced by that indefatigable con- 
spirator, his countryman Thomas Morgan It 1s diffi- 
cult to explam this matter Although Parry pleaded 
ins equivocal services, he suffered the terrible punishes 
ment of traitors, and was disembowelled while still alive; 
Alarmed at this succession of plots,* and dréading thé 
fate which the Prince of Orange had recently met with 
Elizabeth looked with more anxious eyes upon thg 
designs of the Catholic patty against hor persoit, crown, 
and cause, and felt that it had beeome necessary tb ‘att 


} t of ot vane 
* She demanded the extradition of Morgan from Henrv III, but Henry would 
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against them with preater vigour and foremght. The 
moment had, moreover, become a crisis im her history 
The death of the Duke of Alencon had caused 
Catholicism to piss mito a new phase m France, and 
had led the way for the trumph of rehgion over 
royalty Until that time the presumptive heir to the 
Crown had been a Cutholic Now, for the first time, 
tho two prmoples upon which the possession of the 
old French royalty had, from its origin rested—the 
political pmneiph of mue primogeniture, wd the 
rehmious pmnaple of Catholic o1thodoaxy,—did not 
combme in the same person, as the King of Navarre 
was her to the throne by birth, and a Calvimst in 
creed Jn the conflict which mesitably arose between 
the two principles, the rule of faith prevailed over the 
rule of politics Tho ardent Catholics, led by the 
princes of tho House of Lorraine wd stimulated ind 
subsidized by Pluoip I roversod the ordur of piimo- 
gemturo, wd recogmvced the Cardind of Bourbon 
as tho succcsso: of Henry 11] The Lcaguc wis formed 
The Duko of Guise wand the Cadinal of Boubon 
pecretly confederated with the King of Spain, who 
granted them threo hundred thousand gold crowns,* 
raised the standard of cvil war,at Rheims, and com- 
pellod Henry III bv the treaty of Nemours, to revoke 
his edict of toleration, and to commence a war of oxter- 
mination against the Protestants. At the same time, 


* The ic pt ened bs the Car linale of Boubon ard (une and ty the Duke, 
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the new Pope, Sixtus V, excommunicated the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Conde The Pope, the King 
of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and the French Leaguers, 
who had been jomed by Henry III, agreed to attack 
Geneva, which was the centre of Protestantism, to sub- 
jugate the Calvinists of the Netherlands and to ann 
hilate the Huguenots of France , while they entertained 
more seriously than ever the idev of making use of 
Mary Stuart agamst the Presbytumans and Anglicans 
of Great Britain 

Whilst Philip IT thus proved himself the rctive and 
threatening head of Cithohasm Ehzabcth did not 
hesitate to unite the forces ad direct the resistance 
of Protestantism m Kurope On the 10th of August, 
1585, she formed a treaty of alliance with the 
Netherlands, and engaged to furmsh the States General 
with six thousand men, under the command of Leicester 
She formed a still closer connection with the King of 
Navarre and overthrew the dominion of Arran in 
Scotland by the aid of the Karls of Angus and Mar, 
and of Lord Aibroath, the head of the Hamilton family, 
who, reconciled to the King by her good offices, and 
supported by her money, returncd to Scotland at the 
head of eight thousand men, and casily made themselves 
the masters of the kingdom, and the councillors of the 
King * This revolution, i consequence of which all the 
bamshed Presbyterian munisteis returned to Scotland, 
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restored Protestantism in that country in all its force, 
and prepared the way for the treaty of offensive arid 
defensive alliance, which was signed, on the Ist of 
Apni, 1586, between James VI and Elizabeth, to jom 
their forces to repel all attempts to mvade the island 
At the same time that she thus provided for the defence 
of the Protestant cause in the Netherlands, France, 
England and Scotland, Ehzabcth placed Mary Stuart 
under stricter surveillance Her ministers went even 
further than this They considered that the hfe of 
this formidable pmsoncr, whom the Catholics still 
aspired to make their queen, was mcompatible with 
the safety of their own sovereign and they regarded 
her pretensions to the British crown as dangerous to 
the safety of the kingdom, and subversive of the true 
religion they thorefore anxiously sought means to 


get md of her 
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CHAPTER X 


FROM THE FORMATION OF THI PROTESTANT LEAGUE TO THE 
FRUSTRATION OF BABIN(C TONS CONSPIRACY 


Severity of Mary Stuirt s treatment—Her com} laints avamst ber son—Her residence 
at Tutbury and Chartley— New schemes of the Cathoho purty on the Continent 
—Projecte | assas inition of I hiv beth— Batingt n enters into the conspiracy—~ 
Mary Stuart 8 gnoi ince of the plan for Flizabeth s murder— Walsingham s efforts 
to involve Mary Stuart—Lioccedi gs of Phihp 1I— Letters of Babington ta 
Mary—They are ¢ mmunicate | t Walsinghim— Arrest of Babington and his 
fiicnds— Mary 1 traueferre! to Texal]l— I'ma) and execution of Babingten snd 
his accomplicus— Mary Stunts deith 1s resolved upon 


Arter the discovery of all these conspiracies, Mary 
Stuart was subjected to haisher captivity by the alarmed 
and irritated government of Khzabeth Removed from 
the gentle and kindly guardianship of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, with whom she had spent nearly fifteen 
years, she was placcd under the somewhat severe 
surveill nce of Sir Ralph Sadler and Somers, and 
transferred in midwimter, on the 13th of January, 
1585, from Wingfield to Tutbury Castle, a ruinous and 
desolate place She was domiciled here less convemently 
than m any of the residences in which her long captivity 
had hitherto been spent There was no stable in con- 
nection with the castle, and the sixteen horses which 
constituted her stud, were left behind at Sheffield * 


* Labanoff, vol vi pp 91, 99 104 J1l6 
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“Without them,’ she wrote to Burghley, “I am more 
a prisoner than ever”* Her legs were so enfeebléd 
by rheumatism and inactivity, that she was unable to 
take the Icast walking exercise in tho open arr + 
Tutbury ws situated m Staffordshire, on an eminence, 
in the midst of am cxtensive plain , 1t was exposed on 
all sides to the winds, its walls were full of cracks 
and crevices, 1t was damp, cold, unhealthy, and ul- 
furnished { and was by no means a fit residence for 
herself and her se:vants now considerably 1ceduced in 
number § 

She wis, therefore contmuily ul || To the mecon- 
vemences of the place were added the severities of 
captivity, when, at the beginning of May, 1585 she 
passed from the custody of Sadler and Somers to that 
of Amas Paulot This man had for some time beon 
the Enghsh ambassado: at Pans He wis a ngid 
Puritan attached to Leicester and devoted to liz vbeth 
he detested the Catholics and was incaprble of show- 
mg the Icast condescension or commiset ition for his 
prisoner Mary Stuart was not allowed to walk out 
unless he could accompiny her with an cscort of 
eighteen men, fully armed He would not even 

* Labancff vol vip. 91 

+ Tht vol v1 pp 91.93 *Sansecliy nm pur aller a piet, cinquante pas 
ensomble” [fxttor to Mauvissiére, 6th September “J ave enfin perdu les yambes 
et la force et santé da reste du corpse = Pp. 221 22° 

t Ibid pp 90 1¢6 18) $ Ind p 93 Ibid pp 198 997 


| Je ne serosa pomt mame de chauger d hoste, car celui-cy est un des plu 
bizarres ct farourch ® que yav jamms cognen et en un mot plan prepre pour me 
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suffer her to send the least alms to the poor of the 
village which lay beneath the castle, and Mary Stuart 
bitterly deplored her hard fate m being refused this 
Chnistian consolation , “there being,” she wrote, “no 
eriminal so poor, vile and abjoct, to whom sho should 
ever be, by any law, dencd”* A report having been 
spicad that sho had attempted to escipe, Paulet wiote 
to assure the Lord Ticasmer of her sifo custody, im 
these termble words ‘ Mary cannot escipe without 
great negligence on my pait If I should bo violently 
attached 1 will be so assured, by the giace of God, that 
she shall die before me ” + 

Under 50 inflexible a keeper Mary was unable to 
maintain any secict correspondence All the despatches 
in cypher which were addessod to her fiom France 
remaimed in the hands of [Icnry the Third’s ambassador, 
Castelnau de Mauvissiére, and after his departure, in 
those of Jus successor, L Aubespime de Chateauncuf, 
who arrived m London towards the end of August, 
1585 She was more unhappy than ever as a prisoner, 
utterly devoid of hope as a Queen, and in 1 state of 
poignant gnef as a mother Her son, under the in- 
fluence of the Muster of Gray, had, about this poriod, 
refused to acquiesce m the act of associvtion, which 
geole de criminels que pour la garde d une de mon rang et quilite Mary Stuart to 
Chateauneuf 13th July 1586 Labanoff v1 vw. pp df9 370 

* Labanoff vol vi. pp 172 173 


+ MS letter State Paper Ofice, Sir Amias Iaulet to Lond Burghley 12th June 
1585 Labanoff vol vi ; 176 
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her secretary, Nau, had gone to London to negouate, 
and was mstructed subsequently to bind Scotland to 
England by a treaty of aliance Has conduct had filled 
her with violent anger and great discouragement Her 
letters abound with indignant expressions and threats 
against the behaviour of her son, whom she called 
unnatural, ungrateful, disobedient and .ll-governed.* 
“JT will disown him as my son,” she said, “and will 
give him my curse, disinheriting him not only of what 
he now holds, but also of all to which he may lay 
claim, through me, elsewhere ’+ She desired that the 
Scotch would treat him as they had been induced to 
treat her, and that foreigners would invade his dom- 
nions, which she would willingly grant to them “I do 
not doubt,” she added, “ that in Chmstendom I shall be 
able to find plenty of heirs with nails strong enough to 
hold what [ will put mto their hands , and afterwards 
they may do with my body what they wish , the shortest 
road will be the most agreeable to me ” { 

She declared, moreover, that she wished to come to 
an understanding with her son, only that she might 
regularly transfer to him the government of Scotland, 
without even desiring to set foot agai im her former 
kingdom § She simply requested emancipation from 
the “servitude” m which she had so long been detained, 
and permission to leave the island where she had 


* Labanoff vol. vi, pp 125 126 181 
+ Mary Stuart to Elizabeth 28rd Mav 1585 Labanoff, vol. vi., p 137 
t Ibid, p. 136. § Ibid., p. 144. 
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suffered so much, after having abandoned all her righta 
tv the throne * She expressed her willingness to accept 
any conditions, in order “to give her afflicted soul and 
body some repose” before her death, which she knew 
was at hand.+ But she clearly perceived that her 
enemies would restore her to hberty at no price, and 
she remarked, with equal perspicacity and grief, “ The 
old excuscs of bygone times are alleged for my de- 
tention , now a change in Scotland, now a disturbance 
in France, now the discovery of 1 conspiracy in this 
country, and, in fine, the least mnovation that may 
occur m any part of Christendom , so that 1t 1s likely I 
shall be liberated, as children say, when all the world 18 
at peace and quietncss May God in his omnipotence 
be my aid and protection , and may He in his justice 
judge my cause between me and my enemues, as I hope 
he will do sooner or later”{ After a year’s residence 


® Labanoff, vol vi, pp 133 134 + Ibid, p 162 
t Ibid pp 182, 183 It was probably at this time that she composd these 


mournful lines — 


© Que suis-je heélas! et de quoy sert ma vic ? 
Je ne suis fors qu un corps privé de cnenr, 
Un ombre vain un objet de malhe uw, 
Qu na plus rien que de mounr envie 
Plus ne portez, o ennemis, d auvie 
A qui ua plus } esprit & Ja grandeur! 
La consommé d excessive doulleur 
Votre ire en brief se voirra assouvie 
Et vous amys, qui m avez tenu chére 
Souvenez vous que sans heur sans santay, 
Je ne scaurois auqun bon cuvre favre 
Souhatez done fin de calamitay 
Et que sa bas estant assez punie, 
J aye ma pert en la jove mfine 


These lines, in Mary Stuart s handwnting were found among her papers during her 
VOL. IL 8 


£58 | PeTes¥ or 


at' Tutbury, she was removed, towatds the end of 
December, 1585, to Chartley m Staffordsture, wherd, 
though more conveniently accommodated, she was no 
less strictly watched 

But though sho was now unable to conspire, her 
party was more active than ever in conspiracies on her 
beltalf Plots naturally multipliod amidst the extra- 
ordinary circumstances, under which the two great 
causcs of Protestantism and Catholiasm im Europe 
were striving for the sway in France, the Netherlands, 
England, and Scotland The English refugees, desirous 
to roturn to their native land, and the proscribed priests, 
anxious to effect the religious conquest of the country, 
thought the opportunity was favourable for dethroning 
Elizabeth and restoring Mary Stuart Philp II, who 
had them all m his paye—for he gave two thousand 
gold crowns every year to Dr Allen, the rector o: the 
Seminary at Reims,* a hundred crowns per month to 
the Hail of Westmoreland,+ a similar sum to Lord 
Pagot,{ eighty crowns to Charles Arundel,§ other pen- 
sions to Charles Paget and Thomas Thockmorton, || and 
forty crowns per month to Morgan,{ even during his 
confinement in the Bastille—encouraged their designs 
against Ehszabeth, whilst he resumed with the Duke of 
ee ee se ee Soe es 

* ves of Simancas, B. 66 No 15 + Tbid., A. 56, No 56 + Ibid. | 


q' 'B. 87’ No. 809 Iba, A 86, 'No, 86; and B56 Ne $7 
@ Ibid F 53,No 56 and A 56 No y3 
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Guise ther former project of an expedition agpinst 
Eagland The assassination of the Qucen was now to 
be combined with the invasion of he: hingdom 

The first man who undertook to commit this crime 
was an English Catholic, named John Savage, who had 
served as an officer in the Spanish army under the 
Prince of Parma.* Happening to pass through Reims, 
ho visited Ins fellow-countrymen and co-ieligiomats of 
the semmary , and mentioned his services in the pre- 
sence of a pnest named Ifodgson, and Dr Wilham 
Gifford Gnfford msmuated to him, that he might 
reader their cause a much greater service by killing the 
English Queen Savage, at first, allegod sundry scruples, 
and objected the difficultics which lay m the way of the 
accomplishment of such a design Gffurd combated his 
scruples, saying, that the doath of au herctical Princess, 
who was excommunicated by the Pope as an enemy to 
religion, would be a legitimate and meritorious act, and 
that he could do nothing which would be more useful to 
his country, or more hkely to smooth his prth te 
heaven Other doctors of the Semmary urged the same 
considerations upon him , and, at the end of three weeks, 
Navage was persuaded and undertook to assassinate the 
Queen It was agreed that he should stmke her with 
his pomard, or shoot her with his pistol, either when 
she was going to her chapel through a gallery m which 
Savage would station himself, or when sho was walking 


* Howells State Trals,v ts p 1130 
32 
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4p her garden, or when she was taking ¢he air accom- 
panied by her women only * Savage, whose promise 
wes ,made known to Charles Paget and to Morgan, 
repaired to England in order to execute lus design 
. Abput the samo time, another plot of the same 
nature was formed A priest named John Ballard, 
after having travcrscd England in every direction, under 
different disguises, for five or six years, and having 
confirmed the Catholics in the primcples of their faith, 
and in their hatred of Elizabeth, returned to France in 
Lent, 1586 + He had had a conference with Charles 
Paget, Morgan, aud Mendoza, regarding the mvasion 
of England, and the means of delivermg the Queen of 
Scoty At this conference, Chailes Paget had main- 
tamed that no enterprise could succeed, so long as 
Elizabeth was alive [ Ballard, aware of Savage’s inten- 
tion, returned to England under the name of Captain 
Fertescue, to devise means for attamimg the object to 
which the Catholic party so ardently aspired He 
arrived in London on the 22nd of May, and, four or 
five days after, he met a young gentleman named 
Anthony Babington,§ of Dethick, in Derbyshire 
‘Babington wag of good family, possessed a handsome 
fortune, and was endowed with considerable intelligence 
aud a good education He was strongly attached to 


* Howell vol. 1, pp 1180, 113) + Carte vol, ul, p, 000. 
a & Hatdwickes Bente Papers, vel 1,, pp. 225, 226 § Id, p. 226 
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the Romish farth,* and was mtmately coduevted with 
the most dashing young men m London and the 
counties + Four years previously, when at Paris, 
Babington had made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Morgan, who mtroduced lum to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow , and he had alowed hunself to be gunéd over 
to the cause of the Queen of Scots,t and had become 
her devoted partisin and chisarous servant After his 
return to London, he hid icted for two years as the 
intermediary for the correspondence of Mary Stuart, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, Paget and Morgan § But since 
Mary’s removal from the custody of the Karl of Shrews- 
bury, the curtespondence had been bioken off, and 
Babington’s communications with the refugees at Paris, 
and with the prisoncr at Tutbury and Chartley, had 
ceased When Ballard mct him, he was ma state of 
great despondency, quite ready to leave England, and 
to 1eture to some Catholic country on the Continent for 
the remainder of his life | 

The emisyary of the conspirators had no difficulty in 
rekinding Babmgton’s devotion to Mary Stuart He 
held, however, the same opinion as Charles Paget, and 
considered an invasion impracticable during Elizabeth’s 

* Camden vol un p 474 Carte, vol m, p 600 Mendoza thus mentions him 
Philip If =“ Babington mo¢go muy Catolico de grande espintu y de buens casa, 
Archives of Simaneas, B 57 No 66 

+ Howells State Trals, vol 1, p 1157 

+ Hardwicke’s Stato Papers, vol 1, p 227 § Told 


| Letter from Babington te Mary Stwart, 6vh July 1586 Nat Lib, Pars, 
MsS., Supp French, No 3;§* p 68 
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lifetime Ballard then informed him that the Quest's 
assassination would precede the invasion of the kmg- 
dom, and he entered enthusiastically into the enterpnse 
But he declared that 1t was too important to be con- 
fided to a single person, and proposed to associate 
with Savage five of his frends* These were Patrick 
Barnwell, sprung from a noble family m Ireland , John 
Charnock, of Lancashre, Edward Abington, whose 
father had been treasurer of the palace, Charles 
Tilney, onc of the Queen’s gentlemen-pensioners, whom 
Ballard had recently converted to the Romush faith 
and Chidioc Tichbourne, whose devoted friendship led 
him to engage m all Babington’s plans + Several other 
frionds of Babington, such as Edward, the brother of 
Lord Windsor, Thomas Salisbury, of an excellent 
family nm Deibyslure , Robert Gage, of Surrey , John 
Travers, of Lancashire , John Thomas, the son of an 
officor of the late Queen Mary’s wardrobe , and Henry 
Donne, entered mto the conspiracy,{f and met fre- 
quently, cither at St Giles’s, near London, or m London 
itself, to make arrangements for its execution § 

None of their intrigues were unknown to Walsing- 
ham That active and artful Minrster fixed Ins eyes 
incessantly upon the Catholic party, and carefully 
watched all their movements Ife had not merely 

* Hardwicke’s State Papers, vol 1 pp 227-—229 Camden, vol u, p 475 
Carte, vol iit p. 600 + Camden vol ii, p. 477 


~ Camden, vol u, pp 476 417 Carte vol in, p, 60) 
§ Howell s State Trials, vol i, pp 1182—1135 
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gamed over several of Mary’s former confidants , he 
was not satisfied with havmg bmbed Cherelles, the 
secretary of the French eibassy, to furmsh him with 
the cyphers and secret correspondence of the captive 
Queen, but he had organised a most extensive system 
ofespionnage He had suriounded the principal conspi- 
rators with agents, who rovealed to him all their actions, 
but whoso apparent zcal for the cause of Catholicism 
and of Mary Stuart ploced them above suspicion 
Some of his spies belonged to familics labow ing under 
the severest persecution , and scveral members of the 
Seminary at Reims were m his pay One of his agents 
named Maud, had never Icft Ballard in all Jus journeys , 
and anothci, named Polcy, who hid frequently brought 
letters fiom the Continent, had insmuated hunself mto 
Babingtons confidence, and regularly attended the 
meetings of the conspirators * To tlus formidable net- 
work of espionnage, Walsingham added the art of inter- 
cepting correspondence without giving the least grounds 
for suspicion He kept two men for this especial 
service, one of them, Arthu: Gregory was an adept 
in opening letters, and the vther, Phelipps, was equally 
skilful in decyphering thom + 

By the aid of thesc musocrable instruments, he pre- 
pared the destruction of Mary Stuart In common 


Carte, vol m p60] Bubigton, m a letter to Nau tegaiding Poley, said 
Je suis fort prvi aveclu: Nat Lab Fans MSS Sujp Fiench, No *289, p 68 
+t Ivder, vil vi,p 23 
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writs Eheabeth 5, chief: mimstérs, aud thd alarmed saps 
pértem of the reformed faith, he considered that the | 
life pf the Catholre Queen was fraught with contmual’ 
danger to the Protestant Sovereign. But 2f, as was 
held by both Burghley and himeelf, Mary Stuart could 
not be kept a prisoner without peril, 1t was equally m- 
possible to destroy her without a motive State pohcy 
was not a sufficient excuse , there must be an appear- 
ance of justice in her condemnation In order to obtain 
this end, Walsingham laboured to involve the unfor- 
tunate prisoner in the plots which had been framed for 
her release His pnncipal mstrument m communi- 
cating thom to her, and gaming her sanction to them, 
wes a young Cathohc pnest, belonging to a noble 
fapnly 10 Staffordshne The name of this perverse 
and perfidious young man was Gilbert Gifford Hes 
father was a prisoner in London on account of his 
relgious opmions, and Gilbert humsclf had left England 
at the age of twelve, had been brought up in France by 
the Jesuits and had been admitted into holy orders at 
the Semmary of Rems* Possessing the entire 
confidence of brs masters, well acquainted with the 
languages of the different foreign countries which he 
hadi ,viaited,+ and affecting the most untiring devotion 
to the cause of Mary Stuart, he offered himself as 
* Labanoff, vel vi p 213 See also the Memoir of the French ambassador 


Chatedunouf upon Babingtoné consmricy Ebid , pp. 21 4—293 
+ Chatsauneuf's Memoir, in Labdnoff vol vi p 279 
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an; ecteve, entelligent, and trustworthy dmtdrmbtlary 
bewvees the refugees on the Gontment and the Enptist! 
Cathohes, and hé proposed to renew the mtetrupted': 
cerrespondence of the royal captive with her agonts at | 
Pans, Madrid, Rome, Brussels, and London He had’ 
no difficulty m guming the confidence of Morgan, 

Charles Paget, and the Archbishop of Glasgow Hw 

youth * and religion led them to beleve in Ins 

suwcerity , and it ws difficult to suppose that bcneath 

lus outward affectation of zealous devotedness, the 

most hornmble treachery lay concealed. 

His first connection with Morgan and Paget at Pans 
commenced, during the summer of 1585,+ exght months 
before the conspiracy was formed, and more then a year 
before 1t was discovered. During the months of June 
and July, Morgan mentioned Gifford and Poley, in Ine: 
letters to Mary Stuart, as two servants on whose fidelity 
she might safely depend. Gilbert Gifford did not pro- 
ceed to England until the end of December { <A cor-! 
reapondence was to be carmed on with him under the:! 
assumed names of Pietro, Burnaby, and Nicholas Cori: 
nelius ,§ but whilst he took these precautions, for the 
purpose, a8 it were, of deceiving the vigilance of the'! 
English, ho was an inmate in the house of Phehpps, the | 
cluef of Walsingham’s secret agents || Ile waited upon : 

* “Tl etait fort youne, ct uavait quasi pont do babe § =F sbanoff vel wv, p, 282 
+ Ibid p 213 t Chates incuf’s Memon, 1 Labapeff, vo) wp. 28) 


§ Ibid, p. 282, and passem in the ketters of Monan and Mary Stuart, iz 1586 
also Fetlea vol ving, 23 | Labanoft, vol vi. p 282 
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the French ambassador, Chateauneuf, with letters from 
Paget, Morgan, and the Archbishop of Glasgow,* dnd 
told him that he had becn sent to England by the 
servants of the Queen of Scots, m order to convey to 
her some secret despatches, which he would probably 
suceseli yn doing, as the castle in which the Queen was 
confined was in the neighbourhood of his father’s house 
He added that after he had thus mformed her of what 
was going on in France, means might be concerted with 
her for her dehverance from captivity Chateauneuf 
received him rather coldly, feaiaing that he myht be a 
spy, and advised lum, if he really was what he assumed 
to be, he must be on lus guard against discovery and 
imprisonment + 

Gifford spent the whole of January in making ac- 
quaintance with the Catholic party in London He 
corresponded with Morgan, nformmg him of the pro- 
gress of lis mtiigues by means of the French embassy, 
whither also Morgan’s answers were forwarded to the 
address of Nicholas Cornchus{ After Mary Stuart’s 
transference to Chartley, close by the house of Gifford’s 
father, he applicd to Chateauncuf for a letter to the 
Queen of Scots Chateauneuf still distrustful, gave him 
one of very little uportance, which he wrote m cypher, 
as though it were of the highest mterest. To his great 
surprise, on the ist of March, 1586, Gilbert Gifford 
returned from Staffordshaie, with Mary Stuart's answer 


Labanoft vol vi p 274, t Ibid pp 281] 782 t Ilad, p 28? 
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it an entirely néw cypher, which sho requested him to 
usé in future for their secret correspondence ; she en- 
clesed a packet of letters to be transmitted to the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and begged Chateauncuf 
to place entire confidence in Gifford, who would, 
henceforward distribute her letters and orders to 
her partisans in England, and her servants on the 
Continent 

Mary Stuart thus entered upon the fital course to 
which she had been prompted with so much perfidy A 
few weeks before, she wis much more circumspect , for, 
on the 17th of January, when wnswermg one of Morgan’s 
letters which Amuias Paulet had allowed to reach her 
hands, she hid said “I pray you continue to keep 
yourself from meddling m anything that may redound 
to your hurt, and imerease the suspicion already con- 
ceived of you in these parts At prosent I will not 
write more, as I fear the danger of sudden discovery 
My keeper has scttled such an exact and rigorous order 
in all places where any of my people can go, that it as 
very strange if they receive or dehver anything which he 
18 not able to know very soon after ’* Alas! that she 
did not continuc in this prudent resolution! As soon 
as she perceived a possilihty of resuming her corre- 
spondence and renewing her plots, an ardent longing for 
hberty filled her mind, and she unhesitatingly followed 
the deceptive glimmering of hope which was offered to 


* Tabanoff, vol v1, p 254 \ 
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het By heb dnonites, in! order that they might at last 
bring het to the scaffold | 
' But how did Gilbert Gifford succeed in making her 
Helreve, that the Ictters which he had transmitted 
to her, had reached her unknown to Sir Amias Paulet, 
whose surveillance was so stnct, who guarded Chartley 
Castle day and night with fifty armed men, who 
éscorted her m her walks by cightcen soldiers, and 
who allowed none of her servants to go out unac- 
compamed and unwatched?* This was his method of 
operation 

Gifford never entered the castle, and did not once 
seo Mary Stuart, for fear of mcurring suspicion by 
obtainme too much facility But he apperrs to have 
bribed the brewer, who supplied Mary’s household with 
beer The beer was brouzht wechly m a barrel, m 
which Gifford placed a small wooden box, contamng 
the packets of Ietters Mary Stuart’s butler took out 
the box and gave it to her secretary, Nau, who returned 
it to him with the Queen’s answers to be replaced m 
the empty barrel which the carter took back to the 
brewer,+ who went by the name of the “honest man,” 
iti'their secret correspondence { Some Catholic gentle- 
met 6f the neighbourhood, according to the explanation 
given by Gifford to Chateauneuf, 1ecerved the packets 


43 
Labanoff, vel wep 300 
vo \» Chateautouf’s Memoir, Labauoff vol wi, pp 284 285 
+ M8. letter State Paper Offie Paulot to Walsingham, 29th Junc 1586 
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of letters from the brewer, and forwarded, them. to the 
embassy by trusty messengers, under vamous digguises 
Such was the arrangement by which Gifford satisfied 
Mary Stuart and which he conducted in concert with 
Amias Paulet and Walsingham The former took no 
notice of what entered or left the castle, and the 
other, to whom the despatches were communicated 
before they were taken to the embassy or placed m 
the box, had them decy phered by Phelipps, and sealed 
up agam by Giegory , they were then forwarded at 
once to thc persons to whom they were addressed, * 
and no one suspected that they had been either 
intercepted or copied 

Mary Stuut was at first unaware of the plot against 
Ehzabeth’s life Morgan scemed particularly careful 
to keep it from her knowledge le had forbidden 
Ballard to seek to communicate with her At the 
same time, he had informed her that an agont of that 
name was in England, labouring in her cause “He 
followeth some matters of consequence there,” he wrote, 
“the issue whereof 1s uncertam As long as these 
labours of his be in hand, it 1s not for your Majesty's: 
service to hold any entelligence with him atall” In 
order, however, to give Mary an mkhng of Ballard’s 
business, he added “The affairs that he and others 
have in hand, which tend to do good, I pray God may 
come to pass, and so shall your Majesty be reeved by 


* Chateauneuf’s Memoirs, Labanoff vol vi. pp. 284, 285 
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the. power of God.”* Unablic, however, to mainsan 
throughout the silence which he felt was so necessary 
for his mustreas's safety, and which the confident pride 
of ‘the conspirators rendored 1t so difficult to observe, 
he went further in a letter which he wroto, on the 
24th of Junc, to her secretary Curle In mdiscreet 
alinsion to those murderous intentions whuch he did not 
fear to place undcr the protection of God, he wrote 
thus from his confincment in the Bastille ‘ I am not 
unoccupied, although I be m pmson, to think of her 
Mayosty’s state, and yours that endure with her, to your 
honours ; and there be many mcans 1n hand to remove 
the beast that troubleth all the world’ + 

However, as soon as she thought she could safely 
correspond with her old fronds and the Princes her 
allies, Mary Stuart resumed the projects which she had 
so long entertained, of a Cathohc revolution in Scotland, 
and a Spanish invasion of England. She had felt 
vehemently irmtated with her son, ever smce she had 
learned that a Protestant league had been concluded 
between him and Queen Elizabcth , and she resolved 
to transfer her mghts to the kingdom of England, to 
the great champion of Catholicsm m Europe She 
communicated her mtentions to Don Bernardino de 
Mendoza, mn these terms “Considering the obstmate 

* Morgan to the Queen of Scots, Murdin, p. 527 
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perssverance of my son in heresy (wluch, I assure you, 
I have wept over and lamented day and night, more 
than my own calamities), and fo1eseemg the great myury 
which would arse to the Catholic Church, if he came 
into the succession of this kngdom I have deliberately 
determined, m case my son does net embrace the 
Catholic religion before my death, (as I must tell you, 
[ have httle hope of bis domg so, so long as lhe remams 
m Scotland) to yield and bestow my right to the 
succession of this crown, by will, to the Kung your 
master, on condition that he will henceforward take 
me entirely undcr his protection, as well as the estate 
and affairs of this country ’ She added that she acted 
thus m obedience to the mandates of her conscience, 
and i order to obtain the restoration of the Catholic 
religion in the island, by the ad of that Prince whe 
was most zealous and most able to re-establish it. “I 
feel myself,” sho said, “ more obliged to respect in this 
the welfare of the universal Church, than the aggran- 
dizement of my own posterity I beseech you that 
this may be kept very secret, for if 1t were revealed 10 
would lead in France to the loss of my dowry, m 
Scotland to a complete rupture with my son, and m 
this country to my total ruin and destruction.” * 

On the same day, the 20th of May, she wrote a very 
remarkable letter to Charles Paget, regarding the 
means of attaining the double object which she purgued 
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yheth .an,Gcatlaad and England. She requéated! lirm.to 
apply to the King of Spam, through his brother hand 
Paget, who was then at Madnd, and through the 
eiabassador Mendoza, to execute the enterprise which 
alone could release her from captivity, and save the 
Qaethohe region from total anmbulation in that island 
In order to ensure its success, she proposed to associate 
Scotland in the league, ether by persuading her son to 
enter mto her views, or, if her son would not consent, 
by formin$ a confederacy of the principal Catholic lords 
to act in concert with the King of Spam In the latter 
ease, she offered to place her son m the hands of 
Philip II, or of the Pope, and to appoint Lord Claud 
Hamilton Regent of Scotland, assisted by a council 
composed of the leading nobility, without whose advice 
no maiters of importance should be undertaken Lord 
Claud, to whom Paget was to wiite on her behalf, 
should be the Lseutenant-General of her son, who 
should be instructed on the Content in the principles 
of the Catholic rehgion, in order that he might accede 
to the throne after she was dead, and above all, that he 
might obtam salvation, “ which,” added Mary, “I desire 
more than to see him monarch of all Europe A 
thousand regrets and apprehensions would remain m 
wy heart, if I should die, to leave behind me a tyrant 
and persecutor of the Cathohc Church.”* Paget was 
further directed to communicate all her mtentions to 
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Lord Clad Hamilton, to whom she herself wrete ‘sodn 
afterwards * 

The Scottish nobles who continued attached to the 
ancient religion and the captive Queen, had already 
antierpated Mary's wishes Some of them ventured 
to make an open profession of Cathohcism The Earl 
of Morton, head of the Maxwell family, and one of the 
most powerful barons of the southern frontier, had had 
mass celebrated im the chuich of Lincluden The 
Jesuits, Parsons and Holt, with other fathers of that 
enterprising order, were with the Earl of Huntly 
These two noblemen, with the Earl of Argyle, Lord 
Crawford and a number of the Highland chieftains, had 
formed a league with Lord Claud Hamilton to deliver 
the Queen of Scots, rescue her son from Elizabeth's 
dominion, and restore the Cathohe form of worship in 
the country Lord Claud, who had recently returned 
from Pans to Edinburgh, with secret imstructions from 
the Duke of Guise, was the moving spint of this con- 
federacy, which communicated with Philp II by means 
of the Lorraine prince Robert Bruce was despatched 
to the Spanish King with letters+ from Claud Hamilton, 
Huntly, and Morton, in which they announced to him 
that they were stronger than their adversaries mm 
Scotland, but that they had need of his assistance 
against the intervention of the Qucen of England 


* Labanoff, vol vi,p 371 
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They called Pluhp II “the pillar of the Christian 
commonwealth,’ * and said that they had recourse to 
him in full confidence of bemg able to restore the 
Catholic faith in the kingdom In addition to the 
immortal glory ” they added, “ which your Majesty will 
obtaan from the cnterprise, and the singular good 
service which vou wil) render to God, vou will acquire 
by joming your furces to ours, the advantage of shatter- 
ing the power of the Queen of Englind ’ + 
Robert Bruco proceeded through France to Spain 

He received a very pressing letter to the King of Spain 
from the Duke of Guise = Sure wrote the clneftain of 
the League to Phhp II after all the diffurent schemes 
that I have conducted and sought out for a long while, 
and with much pains, for the establishment of the 
Catholic religion m Scotland God hw yi uted me the 
grace of having inducod and drawn over the greatest 
and principal men of the country to the good and holy 
resolution which I have always esteemed very necessary 
for surmounting the English factions, which have retarded 
our proceedings to this hour” He assured the King, 
that Lord Claud Hamilton, and the Earls of Argyle and 
Morton, with whom he had been im treaty, had two- 
thirds of Scotland at their disposal But to attack the 
dominant party in the country and to resist the forces 


* © Torus Christiane columen ” Letter of Claud Hamilton, No 860 
+ “Jd yero Vo Mbpestail, preter rmmortalem nomuny su: gloriam, ac singulare 
Inte spe eccenesirs accedet, quod facile ennyunctis coplis ita Angie 
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of the naghbounng kingdom, appeared to him, he added 
“too difficult an enterprise without the support and 
assistance of your Majesty whom we have with one 
accord, chosen to be the protector and maintamer of so 
noble and praiseworthy an enterprise’ He felt all the 
more interest in this enterprise he continued, bocause it 
would advance the designs of Pliuip IT upon England— 
* designs he saul ‘which I could wish to be so fortu- 
nate 1 to be able to lend mv feeble ad and to engage 
in their promotion with a pike lke a common solder ”* 
The Duke busought Plnhp to supply the confederates 
with mon and muney which they needed and requested 
Mendoza} at the same time to support the demand of 
the Scottish CIncfs by using the mfluence with the King 
his master on their behalf t 

Mendoza who was thus mformed of all that was 
going on in kungland and Scotland had long been aware 
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+ Letter fiom the Duke of Guue to Dun Bernar lino de Mendogs, lé6th Jals 
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aware of the projects of Philip the Second » partisans in Scotland, and did not prevent 
the alliance of Janes VI with Eluabeth He returned howe in September 1486 
without heving done anything 
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+8? the project for Elizabeth’s assastination ' He! Bad 
MHéen privy to 1t, when ds yet there were only four per- 
‘gons etigaged im its execution, and on the 12th of 
May, he wrote a short despatch to Phihp IT, in whith 
hd said “1am mformed from England that four men 
bf mark, who have the privilege of entermg the royal 
\pilace, have resolved to kill the Queen , that they have 
all‘ four bound themselves, by oath, to do it either by 
poison or by steel ,* that they will mform me of the 
time appointed for its execution, that I may wnte to 
your Majcsty to beg you to succour them when the 
deed is done , and that they will not communicate their 
‘plan to any man but mysclf, to whom they are under so 
‘thany obligations, and in whom they place the gieatest 
‘eonfidence "+ Mendoza who had also imstructed the 
Catholic King of Mary Stuart’s intention to transfer to 
‘him her nghts to the Crown of England, if her son con- 
thwod a Protestant,t transmiticd to him, on the 28rd of 
‘Jtly, a letter from the Duke of Guisc, with the articles 
by which the Scottish lords declared themselves ready 
to act a8 soon as they were supplied with a hundred 
ay thousand crowns, which sum they would need 
in’ Otdér to chter upon the campaign § 
i Mtaiiwhile, the Catholic conspiracy pursued its course 


Iai! Wiivisnd ' Babmngton and his frends had multiphed 
OH} bo aad: ate og 
* “De acabar a la Reyna, y a la fur averse acordado y juramentado todos, 
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‘their, councus , they had met a great many times, a the 
environs of Landon, durmg the months of J yne, and 
, July, for the purpose of allottmg to each,man hig share 
in the execution of ther plan In addition to the gx 
who had undertaken to assassinate Khzabeth, others 
were appointed to raise the provinces mm insurrection, 
and others to proceed to Chartley to hberate Mary 
Stuart * Babington, who generally resided at Lichfield, 
in the neighbourhood of Chartley, now paid mare fre- 
quent and prolonged visits to London. Ile paid many 
visits to Walsmgham, to whom he had offered hus 
services aS a spy, in the rash hope of bemg able fo 
overreach the intrigues of the wily secretary, and of 
diverting suspicion from himself+ He thus placed 
himself in the hand which was about to seize and ciush 
bim The conspiracy, however, which had hitherto boen 
confined to conversations, fraught with more danger to 
the conspirators than to Elizabeth,t had made decided 
progress Mary Stuart had imprudently been mixed 
up with 1t Morgan, doubtless, at the imstigataon of 
Gilbert Gifford, whose visits to France were frequent at 
this period, had begged her to encourage Bahington’s 
zeal, by writing him a letter m very general terms, a 
draft of which he took the trouble to send her from the 
Bastille § In thus letter, which Mary Stuart despasched 
on the 25th of June, to the mconsiderate leader of the 

* Howell s State Trials, pes he, pp. 1182-~1136, ’ 
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coutspiratots, whom she talled “ber great friend,” she 
thanked him for the affection which he had never ceased 
to imanrfest for her, and charged him to forward by 
Gifford* any packets which might arrive from France. 
The letter was mclosed in one to this traitor, to whom 
her secretary Curle wrote “Her Majesty prayeth you 
to Send it so secretly as you can to Master Anthony 
Babington ”+ 

This fatal letter, though perfectly mnocent in its 
lanvuaye, renewed the connection of the prisoner with 
Babington, and ocventually placed her at the mercy of 
Walsmpham Indced, as soon as Babington had received 
it, he wrote a long despatch in cypher, in which he re- 
lated in passionate terms, to tle Queen of Scots, “ his 
very dear Sovereign,” as he called her, all that had been 
done on her behalf since Ballard’s arrival He told her 
that he was engaged im a plan for her deliverance, in 
conformity with the wishes manifested by the Chnstian 
Princes, her allies He explained to her his imtentions, 
and enumerated all the means of the conspiracy for 
uivading England and getting md of Ehzabeth He 
requested Mary Stuart, whom he pledged himself to 
servé until death, to appoint persons to act as her heu- 
tenents, and raise the populace in Wales, and in the 
counties of Lancashire, Derby, and Stafford. “ Myself 
in person,” he added, “wth ten gentlemen and a 
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hundred othérs of our company and suite, will undertake 
the deliverance of your royal person from the hands of 
your enemies As regards gettmg md of the usurper, 
from subjection to whom we are absolved, by the act of 
excommunication issued against her, there are six gentler 
men of quality, all of them my intimate frends, who, for 
the love they bear to the Catholic cause and to your 
Majesty’s service, will undertake the tragic execution. 
It. remains now, that, according to their infinite desert 
and your Majesty’s goodness, their heroic enterprise ' 
should be honourably recompensed in themselves, 1f 
they escape with their lives, or in their posterity, if they 
fall , and that I may give them this assurance by your 
Majesty's authority ”* 

This ternble letter, written on the 6th of July, was 
placed by Gifford m the hands of Walsingham, on the 
same day As Babington proposed to await Mary’s: 
answer at Lichfield, the cautious secretary feared that 
the delay which would be caused by sending the letters : 
to London to be decyphered, mght give the alarm to, 
the conspirators, and thwart bis own machinations , he 
therefore resolved to send Phelipps down to Chartley 
to imtercept and decypher the letters on the spot. 
Phehpps left London on the 7th of July + He had: 
with him Babington’s long letter to Mary, which was , 
to be delivered to her by the brewer, and to produce 


* Copy of the time, Nat. Lib. Pars, MSS. Supp. French No *9g*%, p 68 
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sath fatal rovuits, | The poor prisoner, thas surrounded 
With snares, received it on the 12th of July, and was 
pitased with its colatents, according to Paulet, who 
watched all her movements, and wrote to Walsingham, 
on the 14th of July, m these terms “The packet; 
sent by Mr Phelipps has been thankfully received, with 
Buch answer given by writing as the shortness of the 
tame would allow, and a promise made to answer more 
at length at the return of the honest man”* On 
the same day, Phelipps, who had already decyphered 
a despatch from Mary to tho French ambassador 
Ohatenuneuf, and intercepted two of her letters, out of 
cypher, to Lord Claud Hamilton, and Courcelles, the 
Chargé d affarnes,+ sent copies of the three letters to 
Walsmgham, with a note, m which he said “We 
attend her very heart m the next ”f 

Whilst tlus odious agent of the most perverse machi- 
nations was discharging his vile duties under the roof 
of the unfortunate Princess he was Jabourmng to run, 
he did not conceal hnnself fiom her sight, but met her: 
with smiles and politeness “She did mde about m 
hier'epach yesterday,” he wrote to Walsingham, a few 
deysiaftey ins arrival at Chartley “I had a smbng 
counidnance, but I thought of the verse— 

» tat 9  € Ghent titel digit Mve—sicut ab hoste Cave. ”§ 
The distrastful Mary remarked the presénce of an 
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new guest at Chartley , she thought he was one. of the 
* ld spies of Burghley and Walsingham, and suppobed 
that he had been sent to assist Paulet, who was usually 
ii* She even imagined that Phelipps had been pne» 
posed to her, as a fit agent for her secret service, by 
Morgan, who was a most hot-headed conspirator, and 
showed httle discernment in the choice of his accdm- 
plices She drew the following picture of Phelpps na 
letter which she wrote to Morgan on the subject 
“ He 18 of low stature, slender every way, dark, ycllow-' 
hatred on the head and clear yellow-bearded, pitted in 
the face with small-pox, short-sighted, and as 1t appears, 
about thirty years of age’ + The sight of this repul- 
sive and artful personage inspired her with disgust , 
and she believed his presence at Chartley to be fraught 
with danger to herself, which it was utterly out of her 
power to avert 
Still believing that her means of communication were 
safe, and her plots undiscovered, Mary wrote an answer 
to Babington on the 17th (New Style, 27th) of July 
She prauwed the zeal manifested by himsclf and Ine 
frends, and applauded their enterprise She entered 
fully into the details of the intended invasion, enume~ 
rated the naval and mulitary forces which would be 
required to carry ut into effect , and added, if we are to 
behave the accusation subsequently brought against her 
by Ehzabeth’s government, that 1t would be necessary 
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also to consider “by what means the six gentlemen 
deliberated to proceed, and m what manner she should 
be assisted in making her escape ” * 

She particularly enforced the necessity of maintaiming 
& constant communication with Bernardino de Mendoza, 
and recommended them to attempt nothing until they 
had made every arrangement, at home and abroad, for 
the insurrection of the Catholics, and the invasion of the 
Spamards Accordmg to her accusers, she then went 
ontosay “ Affairs beg thus prepared, then shall it 
be time to sct the six gentlemen to work , taking order, 
upon the accomplishing of then design, I may suddenly 
be transported out of the pl ice, and that all your forces, 
in the same time, be on tho field to meet me, whilst we 
wait the arrival of help from abroad, which must then 
be hastened with all diligence Nor for that there can 
be no certain day appointed of the accomplishing of the 
sad gentlemen's designment,—to the end that others 
may be m readiness to take me from hence, I would 
that the said gentlemen had always about them, or, at 
the least, at court, four stout men furnished with good 
and specdy horses, for, so soon as the said design shall 
be executed, to come with all diligence, to advertise 
thereof those that shall be appomted for my trans- 
porting , to the end that, immediately thereafter, they 
may be at the place of my abode, before that my keeper 
cam have advice of the exceution of the said demgn, ‘or: 
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at. least before he can fortify himself withm the house, 
or carry me out of the same It were necessary to 
despatch two or three of the said advertisers by divers 
ways, to the end that if one be staid, the other may 
come through , and at the same mstant, were it also 
needful, to essay to cut off the post’s ordinary ways.” * 

“If I remain here,” she continued, “there 1s for my 
escape but one of these three means followmg to be 
looked to The first, that at one certain day appointed, 
m my walking abroad on horseback on the moors, 
betwixt this and Stafford where ordinarily you know 
very few people do pass, a fifty or thieescore horsemen, 
well horsed and armed, come to take me there , as they 
may easily, my keeper having with him ordinarily but 
eighteen or twenty horsemen The second mean 1s to 
come at midnight, or soon after, to set fire mn the barns 
and stables, which you know are near to the house, 
and whilst that my guardian’s servants shall rush forth 
to the fire, your company (having every one a mark 
whereby they may know one another under night,) 
might surprise the house, where I hope, with the few 
servants I have about me, I were able to give you 
correspondence And the third some that bring carts 
hither, ordinarily coming early in the morning, their 
carts might be so prepared, and with such cart-leaders, 
that bemg cast in the midst of the great gate, the caré 
might fall down or overwhelm, and that thereupon you 
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mnght wome suddenly with your folowars 40! make 
“ygupself master of the house and carry me away.’* 
(On the same day, Mary Stuart wrote to Charles Paget, 
the Azchbishop of Glasgow, Thomas Morgan, and 
Sermardino de Mendoza, her regular correspondents kt 
Parw, and to Sir Franco Englefield, her agent at Madrad,+ 
t point out the opportunity for an imvasion, to hasten 
ts preparation, and to concert its execution simulia- 
neously with the msurrection in England 

When he had seized Mary’s ictter to Babington, as 
wellas all those which that unfortunate Princess had 
addressed to the conspirators on the contment, Phelipps 
falt & simiste: satisfaction He 1ejoiced to see the 
noble pray, which had been pursued with so much 
ardour and dissimulation by his master Walsingham, 
entangled at length m his mvisible nets After having 
announced this impatiently-desired result to Elizaheth’s 
secretary, he went on to say “I hope for your 
Henour’s speedy resolution touchiug her apprehension 
or otherwise, that I may dispose of myself accord- 
augly Jo wish 1+ may please God to mspire her 
Majesty wath the heroical courage that were meet for 
the avenge of God’s cause, and the security, of herself 
nad ths State" The Puritanical Amuas Paulet wrote, 
an his.side, to, Walamgham with fanciful dehght “God 
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Has blessed my efforts, giving me the reward of true 
“and farthful service I trust that the Queen azd her 
rave Councillors will make their profit of the moreiftl 
‘providence of God towards her Highness and England * 
Thé ardent Calvinist Paulet entertamed no more 
suspicions than the abject politician Phelipps, regarding 
the abommable miquity to which he had been a party 
State policy and the interests of religion concealed from 
the imperfect vision of both, all the hatefulness and dss- 
honour of dragging mto the snare of a conspiracy a 
poor captive who would never have fallen imto it 
without their assistance Believing that ho had now 
obtained sufficient evidence to destroy the unhappy 
Queen, Walsingham yiclded to the request of Phelipps, 
and a few days afterwards, on the 22nd of July, 

recalled him to London + 
Whilst Phelipps was returnmg to London, Gifford 
was on his way to Paris, having been charged by the 
English Catholics with the express mission to learn 
from Mendoza, whether they mht rely upon the 
armed assistance of Philip II, as soon as Elizabeth’s 
assassination had taken place { The Spamsh ambas- 
sador had a long conference with Walsmghams spy, 
who unfolded to him the whole conspiracy , informed 
fm of the rehgious condition of England by commi- 
nicating to him a very curious document settmg forth 
* NG. ieteer, State Paper Office Annus Paulot to Walsingham, 20h (new/ style, 
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the respective strength of either party, county by 
county, and gave him a hist of the principal per- 
sonages who, he said, were attached to the cause of 
Mary Stuart, to the restoration of Cathoheism, and to 
the service of Philip II = =This list contaimed thirty-nine 
names, amongst which were those of the son of the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Arundel and his two 
brothers, Thomas and Wilham Howard, the young 
Earl of Northumberland, whose father had died a 
violent death in prison a year before, Lord Dacre, 
Lord Strange, the son of the Earl of Derby, Colonel 
Sir William Stanley, Lord Montague, Lord Compton, 
and Lord Morley |§ Mcndoza sent their names to 
Philip IJ, and told that Prince that he had given 
Gifford such a reception as his mission deserved, and 
that, in order to encourage the confedcrates, he had 
sent to them, by two different ways, two letters, one in 
Italan, and the other in Latin, “ stimulating them to 
an enterprise worthy both of ther Cathohc minds and 
of the ancient valour of the English, and assurmg them 
that, if they succeeded m killing the Queen, they 
should certamly be assisted by your Majesty with the 
remforcemeky whach they request from the Nether- 
lands I hye promised them this,’ he continued, “ as 
they reqda, w , Wale upon my faith and word of honour, 
and "have urged them to hasten the execution of thar 
enterprise by reasons which are hkely to decide them 
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#p to do.”* Mendoza advised the confederates; as soon 
” ag they had made away with the Queen, to seme or 
lull Cecil, Walsingham, and Hunsdon , and requested 
them to imprison Don Antonio de Crato, who was then 
in England, and whose claims upon Portugal were sitll 
matter of apprehension to Philip II + 

The Spanish King had already received, with feelings 
of pride and satisfaction, the mtelligence that Mary 
Stuart mtended to nominate lum her heir to the king- 
dom of England “The Quecn,” he wrote to Mendoza 
on the 18th of July, “has thereby gamed great credit 
with me, and has increased the good-will which I have 
always felt for her affairs”’{ He praised he: for having 
subordinated her love for her son to the service of God 
and of Chnstendom§ He charged Mendoza to tell her 
this, adding, that he was delighted to take her under 
his protection, mn order to replace her, by the help of 
God, in her proper position His hopes were increased, 
and his determination strengthened, when he had learned 
from Mendoza’s letters all the details of the Catholic 


* “Tos he escrito doe cartas por diferentes vias, una en Italiano y otra on Latin 
animandolos 4 Ja empresa como digna de animos tan Catohicos y del antigno valor 
Ingles, y que se effetuando e] matar 4 la Reyna tendran el assistencia que pidieren de 
los Payses Baxos y seguridad de ser socorridos de ¥ Mag? lo qual yo! s prometra 
como ellos me prdian sobre mi fee y palabra, an:mandolos al presurar la execucidn 
con algunas razonce que los forcavaaello § Archives of Simanean, B 57 No 73 

4+ Archives of Simancas, B 57 No 78 

t “Ha ganado gran credito con migo y hecho me crecer la buena voluntad, que 1 
‘siempre tuved, suscaneas’ Archives of Simancas, A 56, No §, 

§ Qne pospone el amor que se pudicra tomer que Ja enganasse de g hijo al 
servicio d N S , y bien publicode la Cristianidad y particular de aqnel reyno 
Thid 
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conapazacy He approved of the answer which he am 
bassador bad given to Gifford. ‘“Considermg,” he sad, 
“¢he umportance of the event, if God, who has now 
taken her cause in hand, wills that 1t should succeed, 
you have done well to receive this gentleman favourably, 
and to urge him, as well as those who have sent him, to 
carry on their enterprise ”* 

After having advised Mendoza to take precautions in 
order to avoid the discovery of a secret, which, he saad, 
among many, did not last long, and was ul-kept, he 
added “ While reading the names of the confederates, 
I remember some of them and the father of others By 
the aid of such persons, the affair seems to me to be 
well-grounded , and for the sei vice of God, the hberation 
of the Catholics, and the good of this realm, I am deter- 
mined to support them I have, therefore, ordered, 
that the necessary succour shall be immediately pre- 
pared, both by way of Flanders and by way of Spain. 
It 1s true, that, as our success mainly depends upon our 
secrecy and diligence, the troops will be got ready with 
little noise, and will not be so considerable as to pre- 
vent them from promptly leaving Spam and Flanders, 
as goon as we hear that the principal execution which 
Babington and his friends have undertaken, has occurred 
in England” Philp II instructed Mendoza to give the. 
confederates the most positive assurance that the» 
should receive tymely assistance, and desired him, to 


* Archives of Simancas, A 56, No £2? 
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sead Gifford to tell them that the safety of the Catholics 
ta England depended upon the secrecy of the enterprise, 
and the secrecy of the enterprise upon the promptitude 
of sts accomplishment ” * 

On the same day, mn another despatch written m 
triphcate+ on account of its importance, Philip II for- 
warded to his ambassador at Pams two Ictters for the 
Prince of Parma, Governor of the Netherlands One of 
these letters directed Parm1a to make preparations , the 
other commanded him to act Mendoza was to despatch 
the first at once, and to keep the other by him, until he 
knew that Babington had accomplished his project 
“In that case,” wrote Philp, ‘send it at once to the 
Prince, that he may set sail with the re-inforcements, 
without waiting any fresh orders from me, as this second 
letter, as you will perceive, is very precise upon this 
point ft 

But the time had already passed The multiphcity 
of his affairs, the distance of his domiuons, the extent 
of his distrust, and the slowness of his determinations, 


* © No dexare de a) udarlos y ass: desde luego mando que se apreste y aperciba el 
socorro necessanio tanto por la via de Flandes como por la de aca de Espafia, verdad 
6a que por consistir todo el efecto en el secreto y averse de preparar esto con el mence 
ruydo que se pueda non sera el aparato tan grande Porque no dafie mas 
acudir « po con ello con la mayor presteza que se pueda por la una parte y la otra, en 
sabiendo que se ha hecho en Inglaterra Ja principal execucion dc que Bavington y sus 
autigos se han encargado” Archives of Sinsancas, A 56 No $3 

+ Upon this despatch, the following words are wittenin Phihp s own handwriting 
© Todo se ha dicho de duplicar y aun de triplicar por le que importa” Ibid A 26, 
No. 
ay ee of Simancas. These two despatches from Philip II to Mendoza, bear 
date of 5th September 
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always made Philip II mterfere too late As soon as 
Walsingham possessed written proofs of the conspiracy, 
and the means of pursuing all those whom his patient 
and artful machinations had mvolved in the plot, from 
the royal captive, of whom the Englsh government 
was desirous to get nd, down to her obscurest servant, 
he determined to put a stop to futher proceedings 
Elizabeth, whom he informed of the plans in existence 
for her own assassination and the mvavsion of her realm, 
was terribly alarmed, and ordered that the conspirators 
should at once bo arrested, that her hfe night be no 
longer exposed to continual peril Maud then denounced 
Ballard, whose confidant and compinmon he had long 
been.¢ But, by Walsingham s directions, he denounced 
him at first, only as a refractory priest, { mm order to avoid 
giving the alarm to the othe: conspirators, and to prevent 
Mary Stuait from destroying all her papers at Chartley 
Khzabeth’s minister thercfore ordered his secrctary, 
Mules, to arrest Ballard simply for having infringed the 
laws of the kingdom This was, however, not an easy 
task Ballard took the utmost precautions, and mces+ 
santly changed his disguises and residences § Before 
his pursuers had succeeded in capturing him, Babmgton 
had been informed of Maud’s treachery || He had not 
repaired to Lichfield as he had promised Mary Stuaré 
* Tytler, vol vip. 57 
t LnbannG, vol. vi, p 436. Jytles, vol viyp 56, f Tytler, wel, vy p 58 


§ MS letter, State Paper Office Mulles to Walamgham, 4th August. Tytler, 
vol, vi. p. 56 


ll Copy of the trme Nat Lib, Puris, MSS, Supp! Fran, No #99* p, 68 
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that he would , and 1t was not until the 29th of July, 
ten days after it was written, that the letter of the Queen 
of Scots reached him in London, where he had remained 
to confer with the other confederates {ce had promised 
the secret messenger who had brought 1t to lum to have 
his answer ready on the 2nd of August But Mauds 
treason made him leave London precipitately , ho rode 
away from the metropolis, and no one knew what 
direction he had taken * The unhappy man was m 
a state of mexpressible consternation The greatest 
uncertainty and the most lively fear agitated his mind 
Should he fly or return? This was the question which 
he anxiously put to himself, not knowing how far 
Maud’s revelations had extended 3) flight, he com- 
promised the conspiracy, and renounced Mary’s de- 
hverance, 1f Walsingham did not know all, by return, 
he was lost, if the plot had been betrayed 

A gleam of hope brought him back to London, and 
he had the boldness to pay a visit to Walsingham + 
The deceitful minister, all whose springs were not yet 
in workmg order, received him with his ordinary 
serenity, and allowed him to depart m freedom  SBut 
he shrested soveral of his agents to follow him and 
keep watch over him {| Babington, somewhat re-assured, 
wrote to Mary on the 3rd of August, to inform her of 
this perilous occurrence, and to say that he hoped 
nevertheless, still to be able to remedy all He besought 


* Tytler, vol vn, pp 56, 57 + Tbid., p. 57 tT Ibid, p. 57 
u2 
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her to believe 14 the fortunate issue of their dengn. 
My Sovereign,” he sad, “for the love of God, who has 
held you m his safe keepmg, and for our common 
welfare, do not give way to discouragement It 1s the 
éanza of God, of the Church, and of your Majesty , it 
38 an onterprise honourable before God and man We 
have vowed it, and we will carry it into effect, or it 
shall cost us our hves”* But Ballard was arrested on 
the next day, the 4th of August, and Babmgton feared 
that he would be put to the torture, and would discover 
all He paid a visit to Savage, and asked him what 
was to be done “Nothing,” answered Savage, “ but 
to kill the Queen immediately ’ “Very well,” sad 
Babiugton, “then go to Court to morrow and strike the 
blow” Savage objected that his court-dress was not 
yet ready, and Babington gave him lus rmg and all the 
money he had with him, that ho might obtain one the 
same day + Thinking that the disclosures which must 
have been made, and the alatm which had doubtless 
been given, would prevent Savage from appearing at 
Court, he resolyed to go thither himself with the other 
confederates, and to perpetrate the deed. His courage, 
however, failed him, and during the night of the 5th of 
August; he fled fiom London, followed by his distracted 
eprapanzons, and concealed hunself m St John’s Wood. 
They were all discovered ere long, and conducted to 


the Tower 4 


© Nat. Lib, Paris, MSS Suppl. Frau, No *$2*, p 63 
+ Confession of John Savage, in Howell, vol 1,p 1130 t Tytler, vol wn. p. 61 
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When Walsmgham had Ballard, Bubmgton, Savage, 
and the other conspirators in his power, he did hot 
hesitate to treat Mary Stuart as their accomplice This 
Princess did not know that the plot had been discovered, 
and had not received Babington’s last letter, which 
might have awakened her fears upon the subject She 
was in a state of the most perfect security On the 
8th of August, Amas Paulet proposed to her a hunting 
party in the neighbouring park of Tixall, and she 
accepted the proposition with dehght For some time 
the warm weather, and perhaps, also, the buoyancy of 
hope, had mmproved her health This hunting party 
was only a plan greed upon beforehand between 
Wilham Waad, who had been sent to Chartley by 
Walsmgham, and Amias Paulet, for transferrmg her 
unexpectedly to another residence, separating her from 
her secretaries before she had arranged any plans with 
them, and seimng all her papers * 

On the way from Chartley to Tixall, Sir Thomas 
Gorges suddenly presented himself before her, and told 
her that Babington’s plot was discovered, and that he 
had orders for her removal to Tixall Castle On hearmg 
this unexpected news, she remained silent for a moment 
Then, regammg her presence of mind, and angér 
talang the place of surprise, she burst out mito violént 


i} 


* Waad, a member of the Privy Council, had posted down fiom London 100, the 
3rd of August, and had had a secret conference with Paulet in the fields to arrange 
this arrest Tytler, vol vn p. 59 60 , 
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réproaches and asked the servanis of her retanue 
whether they would allow their mistress to be thus car- 
vied away, without striking a blow mm her defence? Nau 
and Curle, who accompanied her, were seized and sent to 
London, each under a separate escort The unfortunate 
Queen, sensible of her melancholy situation and her 
impotence, resigned herself to her fate, and allowed 
herself to be conducted to Tixall Castle, which be- 
longed to Sur Walter Ashton * She remained there 
for seventeen days, shut up in a small room, far from 
all her servants, deprived even of her chaplam, with 
no means for writing, and waited upon entirely by 
strangers During her absence from Chartley, Waad 
and Paulet opened her desks, scized her papers, her 
jowel-cases, and her money and transmitted them to 
Elizabeth The Englhsh Queen received them with 
transports of joy, and wrote to Paulet thankmg him 
for Ins useful services and lis prudent conduct, and 
saying that she felt the deepest gratitude for hus fidelity, 
which morited, and tianscended, all recompense + 

On the 25th of August, when her apartments at 
Chartley had been ransacked with the most minute 
exactness, Mary Stuart was takon back thither As 
she left Tixall, under the escort of Paulet and a 
hundred and forty mounted gentlemen of the neigh- 
bouthood, some poor people crowded round her to ask 


* Btate Paper Office, Sir Amias Paulets postile to Mr W Waads memonal 
Tytler vol vu, p 60 + Stripe, vol m, part: p. 525 
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alms. “I have nothing to give,” she said, with tears. 
“ All has been taken from me, I am a beggar as well 
as you” She then turned towards Sir Walter Ashton, 
the owner of the castle, and the other gentlemen, 
and said to them, “Good gentlemen, 1 am _ not 
witting of anythmg mtended agamst the Queen,” 
When, on her arnval at Chartley, sho found that her 
desks had been opened, her papers seized, her coffers 
ransacked and even her jewel-boxves carried off, she was 
unable to restrain her indignation, and gave utterance 
to bitter complaints against Elizabeth. ‘ There are two 
things,” she cried, “which the Qucen of England can 
never take from me—the blood royal which gives me a 
right to the succession of England, and the attachment 
which makes my heart beat for the rchgion of my 
fathers ” 

Proceedings were commenced, without loss of time, 
against the conspirators who had projected the death 
of the Queen, and provoked the invasion of the realm 
Khzabeth did not yet vonture to imclude in their 
number the Queen of Scotland, whose Ictter to Bab- 
ington had not been found in its original draft, as had 
been hoped Morcover, Elizabeth, who hved im terror, 
feared that, f Miry Stuart were brought to trial, a 
desperate attempt would be made agaist her own life + 

* MS letter, State Papor Office, Paulet to Walsingham, 27th August, 1586 
Tytler vol vn pp 3 G4 


+ MS letter Burghley to Sir Christopher Hatton, 12th September Tytler, 
vol wn, p 62 
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The chasge of taason was, thereford preferred. ia the first 
instance, against Babington, Ballard, Savage, and thew 
accomplices only. Overwhelmed by the mass of evidence 
brought against them, they all pleaded guilty, and werd 
vondemned to suffer the termble punishment awarded 
to the crime of Ingh treason* In order to ternfy 
those who might be tempted to follow their cxample, 
none of the tortures prescribed by the ferocity of 
English law were spared them On the 20th of Sep 
tember, Babmgton, Savage, Ballard, Barnwell, Tilney, 
Abington and Tichbourne, were taken to St Gules’s-in- 
the-Fields, where they had held ther meetings, and 
drawn and quartered in the presence of a large number 
of people, who looked upon the scene with disgust and 
horror,+ On the following day, it was found necessary 
to shorten and mitigate the punishment of the seven 
prisoncrs who remained { 

By pleading guilty, Babington had acknowledged the 
authenticity of his correspondence with Mary Stuart, 
and although only copies of the letter which he had 
written to her and of that which he had received from 
her were produced, he had furnished a formal ceriifi- 
gation of their contents, and affixed his signature to each 
page § Tichbourne had also confessed that he had 
aamsted Babington to decypher the long letter from the 

* Howell's State Trala, vol 1., pp. 1127—1162 T Ibid, pp. 1156 1358 


t These were Salisbury, Donne, Jones, Charnock, Gage, Travers and Bellamy 
Thad a pp 1148-1162 § Hardwicke, vol i pp. 227, 928 
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Scottwh Queen , atid Ballard and Downe adriztted that 
eopies of 1t had been communicated to them * Never 
theless, ths letter was not wntten m Mary Stuart's 
handwriting Even her secretaries, Nau and Curio, 
had not at first confirmed ita exactness These two 
uidividuals had been placed in custody m Walsngham’s 
house + Knowing that they mght be mvolved in the 
punishment of their mistress, rf they acted as witnesses 
against her, as they would thus prove themselves dé 
have been her accomplices, they at first maimtained a 
silence which must doubtless be ascmbed as much to 
fear as to fidelity This was understood by both 
Burghley{ and Walsingham,§ who advised that ther 
cause should be separated from that of the Queen whom 
they had served, and said that they would never be 
mduced to betray her until they were satisfied about 
the consequences of their revelations 

Nau and Curle were, therefore, placed between the 
threat of torture if they continued silent, and the 
prospect of liberty if they consented to speak These 
two feeble servants then broke the loyal and salutary 
silence which they had hitherto observed They 
explamed the method of Mary Stuart’s procedure mn 


® Hardwicke, vol 1 p 228 

+ Letter from I,’Aubespine de Chateauneuf to Henry IIL, 3rd September 1506. 
MSS Nat. Lib, Paris, No. 9513  Mesmes Lettres Orginalcs d Etat, vol iu, fol 
337 Life of Thomas Egerton vol 1 p 330 

t MS. letter, Burghley to Sir Christopher Hatton, 4th September, 1566 Tytler 
vol. vin, p 66 

§ MS, leticz, State Paper Office, Walsingham to Phelipps, 4th September, 1586 
Tytler vol vn p 66 
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her secret correspondence Shut up in her closet with 
them, she dictated to Nau the principal points of her 
dispatches, which Nau then reduced to a proper shape, 
and submitted to the Queen for correction. They were 
then given to Curle, who translated them into cypher 
and sent them off.* Nau declared that the letter to 
Babington, a great part of which was written im his 
mustress’s handwriting, had been given to him by her, 
and had been cyphercd by Curle + These first revelations 
were considered insufficient, and more explicit informa- 
tion was required from Mary’s secretary, who, 1n mortal 
foar of bemg sent to the Tower,{ where prisoners were 
questioned on the rack, soon proceeded a hitle further 
He avowed that his mistress had enterod fully into the 
plot for the imvasion of England, but that, having been 
merely informed of the plot agamst Elzabcth’s life, she 
had not sought furthe: dctals about it, and had not 
considered it her duty to denounce it § Finally, at his 
last examination on the 21st of September, after the 
termble execution of the fourtcen conspirators, he 
became cven more communicative , he said that Cwle 
had decyphered Babmgton’s letter, and that he had 
himself written, at his muistress’s dictation, the principal 
pomts of her answer to Babington, referring to the 


* MS Confession of Nau State Paper Office 5th September Tytler vol wn, 
p 67 Hardwicke vol 1 pp 234 235 + Ibid 

+ Burghley to Walemgham, 8th September, 10 Elliss Orginal Letters vol m1, 
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§ MS Declaration of Nau State Pape: Office, 10th September Tytler, vol vii 
p 69 
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forces which the conspirators could collect, the places 
where those forces should be assembled, the mtervention 
of the six gentlemen to assassinate Elizabeth, the means 
by which Mary was to be released from prison, and 
lastly, the well-mounted horsemen whom the sx 
gentlemen were to keep near them, to give immediate 
information of the perpetration of their project to those 
who were to deliver the Scottish Queen* A note m 
his handwriting had, moreover, been seized among 
Nau's papers at Chartley, contaming a summary of the 
letters of Babington and Mary, m which the word 
“blow” occurred, which Nau declared had reference to 
the plan for Ehzabeth’s assassination + Curle made 
similar depositions, adding, that tho Queen had ordered 
him to burn the English copy of the letters addressed 
to Babmgton, to whom he had entreated her not to 
write { 

The confessions of Mary Stuart’s two secretaries, and 
the note in Nau’s handwriting, served to confirm the 
declarations of Babington and his accomplices Elizabeth 
hoped she would thus be enabled to bring to tral the 
unfortunate Queen, whom she had detmed in captivity 
for mmeteen years But would she venture to do so ? 
Would sho dare to cite a sovercign Princess before a 
tribunal of her own subjects, and thus to mfmnge the 

© MS Declaration State Paper Office, 21st Soptembor, 1586 Tytler, vol v1, 


p 68 Hardwuke vol 1 p 236 + Hardwicke vol.1,p 235 
t Ibid vol 1 pp 287, 250 
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royal prerogative? After having so odiously violated 
the law of nations by depnving Mary Stuart of her 
liberty from motives of state interest, would she go so 
far as to offend in a still graver manner against the 
hitherto respected privileges of crowns, by depriving 
her of hfe in order better to provide for her own safety @ 
Would she not recoil before the fear of mcurring the 
indignation of all Kings, and of adding to the formidable 
enmity of that powerful monarch whom all the Catholics 
of Europe acknowledged as their head, the almost 
mevitable hostility of her near neighbours and useful 
allies, the Kings of France and Scotland, by putting to 
death the sister-in-law of the one, and the mother of 
the other! Notwithstandmg these reasons and fears, 
Elizabeth persevered in her mtentions, with unprece- 
dented boldness and hypocmsy She determined to 
procure the trial, condemnation, and death of a Qucen 
whose subjects she hid raised m revolt, whose confi- 
dence she had deceived, whose offers she had rejccted, 
whose son she had ahenated, on whom she had coriferred 
the tight of formmg conspiracies by arrogating to herkelf 
the rivht of detaintg her m captivity, and whom her 
itiihister, ‘Walsingham, had lured into the perfidiows 
siiuté “of & plot, which was betrayed beforehand: 
miapable 6f' succéss, and able only to lead her to 
destruction | 


i } 
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CHAPTER XI 


FROM THE FRUSTRATION OF BABINGTONS CONSPIRACY TO THF 
DLATH OF MARY STUART 


Dehberations of the English Pnvy Council—Appovntment of a High Oourt of 
Justice—Transfrence of Mary Stuut to I othermgay Castle—M wy icfuses to 
appear before the Court-——She at last rcsolvcs to defend herself—Her accusation 
and defenve— Her discussion with Burghley —Hor condemnation--— Elizabeth 
hesitates to execute the sentence— h tervention of the Kings of France and 
Scotlund to save Mary s hf——Lhvabeth sign her dcath warrant—Paulet refuses 
to put Mary Stuart to death clandestincly—Mary s execution 

Tut trial of Mary Stuart was long canvassed before 1t 

was decided on The idea of putting the unfortunate 

Queen to death had 1epcatedly suggested itself, and 

the English Government conceived thit at length a 

mode had been devised for gettmg rid of her, and of 

the dangers to which it had for mincteen years been 
exposed, by keeping her a prisoner The fate of Mary 

Stuart was first discussed betwecn Elizabeth and Burgh- 

ley,* and then submitted to the deliberations of the 

Privy Council Some of the councillors were of opmuion, 

that 1t would answer the purpose to render her com- 


pletely powerless by means of stricter captivity, while 


* Tytler, vol vin, p 347, 0n the authonty of a lette: of Burghley, in the State 
Paper Office 
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others, in the beliof that they were protecting their Sove- 
reign’s life, and securing the trumph of Protcstantism, 
argued for her death Leicester 1s accused of having 
proposed the secret use of poison,’ while Walsingham 
preferred a judicial sentence This latter advice pre- 
vailed Under what law, then, was Mary Stuart to 
be cited befuie a public tnbunal? The statute of 
25 Edward III, treating as guilty of nigh treason those 
who had conspired against the King excited war within 
the kingdom or held communicition with his encmies, 
seemed applicable to her case They preferred, how- 
ever, resorting to the statute passed the year before+ at 
the ond of the famous Act of Association, by which 
power was given to prosecute capitally, and to condemn 
to death, any person who should lay claim to the 
Crown of England, or «attempt to take it from the 
Queen Elvaboth by means of a foreign imvasion, or a 
conspiracy igainst her person f 

In conformty with this statute, Mary Stuart was 
indicted, on the 5th of October, 1586, before a High 
Court of Justicc, composed of the most distinguished State 
Officers and Peers of England, the principal Councilors 
of the Crown, and the most emment judges and lawyers 
inthe kingdom This commission, over which Chancellor 
Bromley presided, consisted of forty-sx members,§ the 
greater part of whom proceeded to Fothenngay Castle, 


* Camden, vol u,p 485 ‘+ The twenty-seventh year of the reign of Elizabeth 
+ Howell, vel i., pp. 1168—1166 § ¥bid.,, vol 1, pp. 1186--1168 
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in Northamptonshire, where the final act of this long 
tragedy was to be performed The Royal Pnsoncr was 
conducted thither on the 6th of October, by Sur Amuias 
Paulet, her keeper, Sir Walter Mildmay, 1 Privy Coun- 
cillor, and Barker, a notary * She there received a letter 
from Elizabeth, reproaching her with having been con- 
cerned in the conspiracy latcly formed sgamst her State 
and her person, and enjoming her to answer the charges 
wluch would be picferred against her bi‘es; the judges 
invested with the powers of those laws*unde: whose 
protection she had lived, and to whose rules 1¢ was her 
duty to submit 

Having, i the presence of Paulet and Mildmay, 
perused this letter, which was couched in severe and 
imperious terms, Mary restramod the feelings which 
agitated her She told them with bitter irony, that her 
sister was mis informed, so far as she was concerned, 
and she reminded them of the multiplicity of her own 
grievances, and the contempt with which her offers hid 
been treated Feeling hurt at tho tone of command 
adopted towards her by the Queen of England, who 
seemed to expect her to answer to her judges, as if she 
had been one of her own subjects, she exclaimed, while 
the blush of indignation suffused her brow, “ What! 
does your mistress not know that I am a Queen born 4 
Does she think that I will degrade my rank, my 


* Tytler, vol xw., p 348 
+ MS, State Paper Office, bth October, 1586 Tytler, vol. vu, pp. 348, 349 
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condition, the race from which I spring, the son whd 
ws to succeed me, the foreign Kings and Princes whose 
rights would be injured in my person, by obeying such a 
letter as that ?—Never! Humbled as I may seem, my 
heart 1s too great to submit to any humiliation !”* 

She added, further, that she was deprived of her 
papers, destitute of advisers, and surrounded by 
enemies , that she was ignorant of the laws and the 
statutes of shire Ingdom, where she must look m van 
for Peers cu.. vetent to try her and finally declared 
that sho was mnocent “I have neither,” she said, 
“directed nor encouraged any attempt against your 
mistress I am certain that nothing of the kind can 
be proved agamst me, although I frankly confess that, 
when my sister had rejected all my offers, I committed 
myself and my cause to the care of foreign Princes ” + 

Mary’s refusal to recognise the jurisdiction to which 
she was required to submit was not only m conformity 
with her exalted rank, but 1t wis necessary for her 
personal secunty [fad she held out in this refusal to 
the last, 1t would have been difficult to condemn her 
without bemg heard, and it would have been impossible 
to lead her to the scaffold in virtue of a sentence 
pronounced by the incompetent subjects of another 
Queen. She seems to have been at once aware of this, 
and would only receive the Chief Commissioners in her 


* Howells State Trals, vol 1, p. 1169 M8. State Paper Office, 12th October 
1586 The Scottish Queen's first answer Tytler, vel vin., p. 850 + Thid 
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own chamber She had several interviews with the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Treasurer, both of whom 
she embarrassed by the cleverness of her answers and 
the energy of her recrimmations 

On bemg made acquainted with her haughty : : ‘u~ 
and her obstinate refusal to subrait, Khzabeth oui te 
the Commussioners to proceed with the mycolization, 
but to delay the judgment until they sb vid have 
returned and presented her with a full report * he 
endeavoured at the same tame, with greav artifice ‘o 
shake Mary's determmation, by tempting Iu! ‘with a 
ray of hope an the event of her show: greater 
deference for her wishes ‘ You have tril in va, 
ways, she says, “to take my hfe, and (> ryin my 
kingdom by bloodshed I have never acu so barshly 
towards you, but, on the contrary, have «.¢served you 
as if you were my second self. Your treasunabk acts 
will be proved and made manifest Fei ilu reason, 
our pleasure 1s that you reply to the nobles a ul peers of 
my kingdom, as you would do if I myself were present 
I require and command you to do this I have 
been informed of your arrogance act with candour, 
and you shall be treated with greater favour ” + 

These last words, which could not but wound the 
feelings of Mary, succeeded in shaking hei resolution) 
She was also worked upon by the isinuations of the 


* The Enghsh Queen to Lord Burghley 12th October Brith Wuseum Caligula, 
Chap, IX fel 332 MS. State Paper Office 

+ Lafe of Thomas Egerton, vol 1 p. 96 
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Vice-Chamberlam, Hatton This favounte of Elizabeth 
and presumed confidant of her intentions, conjured her 
to reply, lest her silence should be held as a confession 
of guilt, and judgment be proceeded with in her 
absence, “You are accused,” said he, “but not 
condemned.* You are, it 1s true, a Queen, but the 
royal dignity does not exempt its possessor from 
replying to the imputation of a crime, such as neither 
the ayil nor the canon law, nor the law of nations, 
nor the law of nature, could save from prosecution 
If you aye mnocent, the Queen’s Commissioners, who 
are yust and prudent men, will rejoice with all their 
hearts at your making your innocence apparent. The 
Queen herself will bo no less pleased, I assure you 
When I left her, she declared to me that nothing ever 
gave her greater pam than to see you accused of such 
a orme Dispense, then, with that vam privilege of 
royal dignity, which cannot now avail you, appear in 
Court, maintam your mnocence, do not lay yourself 
open to suspicion by avoiding the trial, and do not 
mek sullymg your reputation with an everlasting 
gtain.” Burghley added, that they would proceed 
ageaust her next day, even in her absence.+ After a 
night passed in all the torture of uncertainty, Mary 
consented to appear before her judges 

Ou the morning of the 14th of October, followed by 
a detachment of halberdiers, and supported by her 


* Howell s State Trials, vol i pp. 1171 1172. + Ibid p 1172, 
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maitre d’hotel, Sir Andrew Melville, and her physician, 
Bourgoin, for she walked with great difficulty, she 
descended into the great hall of Fotheringay,* where 
the Commissioners were seated in the form of a court of 
justice At one end of the hail, under a dais sur- 
mounted by the arms of England alone, stood, in an 
elevated position, an arm-chair, reserved for the absent 
Queen Ehzabeth, and which remained unoccupied On 
each side of the dais were ranged, in the order of their 
respective dignities, the different Commissioners on 
the nght, the Lord Chancellor Bromley, the Lord High 
Treasurer Burghley, the Earls of Oxford, Kent, Derby, 
Worcester, Rutland, Cumberland, Warwick, Pembroke, 
Lincoln and Viscount Montagu, on the left, Lords 
Abergavenny, Zouch, Morley, Stafford, Grey, Lumley, 
and other peers, next to whom were the Lords of the 
Privy Council, Crofts, Hatton, Walsmgham, Sadler, 
Mildmay, and Paulet More in the front were placed, 
on the nght, the Chief Justices of England and Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, and on the left, the other 
judges and barons, along with two Doctors of Crvil 
Law In the centre were seated, around a table, the 
Queen’s Attorney-General, Popham, her Solicitof, 
Egerton, her Law Serjeant, Gawdy, and Thomas 
Powell, Clerk of the Crown , together with two Clerks 
of the Court to write out the proceedings+ <A few 
© British Museum Cahgula, Chap IX., fol 338 Tytler, vol wih, p 854 


+ Howell vol 1, gp 1172, 3378 ‘ 
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gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who were allowed to 
be present, stood at the bar * 

On appeamng before this imposing assembly, Mary 
Stuart saluted the Lords with great dignity + On bemg 
conducted to the velvet chair which had been prepared 
for her, and perceiving that it had not been placed 
under the dais, but lower down,{ she seemed to feel the 
humiliation, and said proudly, “I am a Queen, I was 
married to a King of France, and my plice should be 
there”§ She then looked mournfully round on the 
grave assembly of lords, statesmen, ind lawyers, adding, 
hefore she took her scat “Alas! there are 1 great 
number of councillors here, and yct not one of them 18 
for me!” | 

Chancellor Bromley thcn rose ind stated the reasons 
which had determined the Queen of England to bring 
Mary of Scotland to trial, declaring that, had she neg- 
lected so to do, she would have deserved to be accused 
of shghting the cause of God and of bearmg the sword of 
justicemnsain{ = The Clerk of the Crown then read out 
the Commission constituting the Cout ** When he had 
concluded, Mar) addrossed the assembly, reminding 
them of the base and imdignant treatment she had 
experienced in England, whither she had come as 

Tider vol wil p 358 +f ¥bid vol vii p 854 +t Howell vol 1,p 1172 

§ L Aubespine Ap Chatpaumenf to Henry IIL. 30th October 1586 MS Bibhoth 
Net No. 9518 De Mesmes, Collect de lettres orupnales @ Etat vol ih. p 381 
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a fmend and a supphant, and where she had been kept 
a prisoner She told the members of the High Court 
that she did not recognise the Commission by virtue of 
which they pretended to try her, that, as a free 
Princess and an anointed Queen, she was answorable to 
nobody but to God She added that she would only 
reply to them under reserve of this protest* To this 
Lord Treasurer Burghley 1eplicd that all persons within 
the realms were subject to the laws, which must not be 
maligned, and by which they were now about to 
try her + 

The Crown Serjcant, Gawdy, then entered imto an 
account of the late conspuacy maintamng that Mary 
Stuart hid not only participated m the plan for nvading 
the hingdom, but hkewise in that for the assassination 
of Elizabeth, which she hid known, approved and 
encouraged t Morgan’s letters, those of Paget, of 
Mendoza, of the Archbishop of Glisgow, of Engelfield, 
of Dr Lewis, of D1 Allen, her own, and the confossions 
of Babington and the other conspirators, certified copies 
of which were lying on the table, along with the written 
confessions of Nau and of Curll, were presented as 
evidences of her double compheity Mary Stuart at 
once denied having had any communication wth 
Babington She declared that she had never scen him, 
that he had never wntten to her, and that she had 


Camden, vol ii, pp 490 496 
+ Howell vol 1,p 1173 + Ibid, pp 11/8, 1174 
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nbyer answered any letters of his. She asked how they 
could prove that she had received Babington’s letters, 
supposing them to be genuine, and called upon them, if 
they maintained that she had replied to him, to produce 
her own letters * 

They then read out from a copy merely, the long 
lottér of the 6th of July, in which Babmgton had com- 
mrunicated to her the object of the conspiracy, and the 
means of carrying 1¢ into execution, together with the 
letter of the 25th of July, which, according to the accu- 
sation, she had addressed to Babington to encourage him 
2 his design + After reading, in hke manner, the written 
confessions of Babington, Tichbourne, Ballard, and Donn,{ 
the Attorney-General and the Lord Treasurer oxpressed 
their conviction that nothing could be more clear or 
more indisputable, than the Queen of Scotland s adhesion 
to the conspiracy § Without the shghtest hesitation, 
and with the greatest promptitude, Mary Stuart replied, 
that this pretended evidence rested only on copies of 
documents, the originals of which were not produced, 
and on the verbal testimony of persons whom she had 
never seen Let the originals, she urged, be produced, 
and then she would examme and discuss them Until 
thig was done, she declared, that she solemnly protested 


* Howell vol 1 p. 1174 Hardwicke vol 1, p 233 Advis de ce qua 
eet én sales on Argleterre par M de Bellievre sur lee afares de la rome 
@ Escoce,&c. MS. dela Bibl Nat. Coll, Béthune No 8955, Coll Colbert, No 18, 
Mélanges, and Life of Thomas Egerton, vol 1. pp. 102,103 Camden, pp. 496, 497 

t Howell, vol 1 p. 1174—1181  Hurdwicke, vol 1., p. 233 : 
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ageanst the imputations with which she was sharged, 
“I do not,” she added, with a sigh, “I do not deny 
having wished for hberty, and having earnestly tried to 
regain it Nature urged me to this, but I take God to 
witness, that I never conspired against the hfe of the 
Queen of England, and that I never approved of such a 
conspiracy I confess that I wrote to my friends, 
sohciting their aid m delivermg me from the wretched 
prisons, where I have been held captive for nineteen 
years. I confess, too, that I have often written m 
favour of the persecuted Catholics, and that if I could 
have delivered them from oppression by the shedding 
of my own blood, I would have done it But the letters 
produced against me were not written by me, and J 
cannot be answerable for the dangerous designs of des- 
perate persons, who are unknown to me” * 

The skill with which Mary Stuart defended herself, 
by thus attacking the weak side of the proofs brought 
against her, determined the Lord Treasurer to reply: 
He went over the history of the conspiracy, dwellmg on 
those letters which were least capable of dispute , he 
showed, how, according to the declarations of Nau and 
Curll, Mary Stuart had carried on her secret corre- 
spondence, and m what manner she had replied to 
Babington, maintaimimg the genuineness of the letter 
which Nau and Curll confessed to have sent, which 


* Ades de M de Belluevre,in Egeitiu, p 103 Camdey p 497,498 Tytler 
vol vit, pp 357, 308 
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Rabington allowed he had received, which was known 
to Tichbourze, Ballard, and Donn, and which was 
written m the cypher found among her papers, and in 
Babingtons room He insisted that Mary’s criminality 
was proved by the contents of tlus very letter, which 
was m entire conformity with Babington’s confession, 
and the testimomes of Nau and of Curll, showing, not 
only her knowledge of the conspiracy, but her approval 
of 1t* The close argument of the Lord Treasurer 
failed to embarrass the courageous spint of the Queen 
of Scotland. 

Babington’s declaration, she rephed, was of little 
importance to her She knew jum not, nor could she 
tell whether what was presented as his confession, was 
really his writing or not Why had he not becn con- 
fronted with her before beimg put to death? That 
would have been the way to discover the truth Did 
they wish to prevent her from clearing herself? The 
game might be said of her two secretanes, Nau and 
Curll. Doubtless, they were still living, why, then, 
were they not there, that 1t mght be seen whether they 
would dare to assert in her presence, what they had 
advanced behind her back? Curll was a simple, but, 
she doubted not, an honest man. Nau was a man of 
greater cleverness, and gifted with considerable talent , 
but, although he had been secretary to the Cardmal of 


© Hardwicke, vel. 1, pp. 233-—-237  Titler, vol vin, pp. 358, 359 Newell 
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Lorrame, arid recommended to her by the King of 
France, she was by no means certain that the fear of 
danger and the hope of reward might not have induced 
him to make a false deposition against her, to which he 
might have obtained the concurrence of Curll, who was 
entirely under his control* Her secretaries, no doubt, 
wrote her letters, and put them m cyphers , but she was 
by no means certain, that they had not inserted things 
which had not been dictated by her Ws it not pos- 
sible, that they might have received letters for her 
without delivering them and that they might havo sent 
away others in her name and with her cyphers, without 
showing them tu her? “And am I,” she continued, 
with equal energy and dignity, ‘ am I, a Queen, to be 
judged guilty on such proofs as these? Is 1t not mani- 
fest, that there must be an end to the majesty and 
security of Princes, if they are made to depend on the 
writings and the testimony of their secretaries? I 
claim the privilege of being judged from my own words 
and my own writings, and I am certun that none will 
be found against me ”+ 

In the course of this discussion, Mary complained 
repeatedly and earnestly that she could not refer to 
papers which had been taken from he: She even 
seemed to insmuate that Walsmgham had altered her 
cyphers, with which serious accusation the defenders of 

* Camden v1 np 500 
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this unfortunate Queen, after the lapse of three hundred 
years, still load the memory of Elizabeth’s unscrupulous 
secretary * “What security have I,’ said she, turning 
towards him, “that these are my cyphers?” Then, 
addressing him with vehemence, she continued, “Do 
you think, Mr Secretary, that I was ignorant of the 
stratagems you so cunningly employed agaimst me ? 
Your spices surrounded me on all sides, but you are not, 
perhaps, aware that some of them made false depositions, 


° 
* Princo Labanoff formally accuses him and Tytler also believes 1t Not only 
Walsingham s unscrupalousness and the porfidious means employed by lim to ruin 
Mary, as already shown, but a discovery recently made by Mr Tytler and Sir C 
Lemon in the State Paper Office, seem to confirm this accusation It had been sud 
by Camden (vol 1 p 479) that a postecrpt had been fradulently added to Marys 
letter to Bahington of the 17th July asking him for the names of the mx gentlemen 
who had engaged to assassinate Klizabeth This postecript was found by the gentle- 
men above-named in the State Paper Office, written in cypher by Phillips and scored 
ont, showing that it was not rent (Tytler vol vm p 326 827) In fact, it does 
not appear in the certified cc py of the letter of the 17th July produced on the trial of 
Mary Stuert, nor in anv of the copics which have becn preserved To account for 
the postecnpt not having been employed by Phillips and Walsingham in whose hands 
the onginal cypher of Marys lotter remained more than a week before it was trans- 
mitted to Balington Mr ‘Tytler and I mnnce Tabanoff suppose that they had recourse 
to other means They conjecture that in Marys own letter there had been no 
reference to anything bit the two plans of invasion and flight, and that Walsingham 
and Phillips, having abandoned the idea of mentioning the six gentlemen m the post- 
script, interpolated in the body of the letter the three passages which there appear 
relative to these persons, the last being of consderable length (See Tytler, 
vol wi, p 439—451 Historical remarks on the Quoen of Scots supposed 
accession to Belington s conspiracy and Tabanoff v1 vw p 396—398) In order 
to give credit to this supposition it must be takon fur granted that the whole letter 
was re-written by Phillips who could not have foind room enough in the orginal 
fot thé insertion ef the three passages fraudulently introduced between the real ones 
relating to the invasion, the taking possession of England and the deliverance of 
May and forther it must be supposed that Babington did uot perceive the altération 
Tt 18 also necessary to beheve that Nau and Cull im order to serve themselves, must 
have acknowledged as their own those passages which were mserted by Phillips, 
must have given themeelves credit for the work of the forger which they acknowledged, 
the one to have written, and the other to have put in cypher —must have attributed 
to themalvcs a share in the conspiracy against the life pf Rdizabeth though all the 
while they were ignorant of it; and finally thea they must heve impliceted their 
unfortimate mistress in it, winle they knew her to be mmnocent 
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and then informed me of 1t And if they have thus 
acted,” she added, addressing herself to the whole 
assembly, “how can I be certain that he has not forged 
my cyphers to procure my condemnation? Has he not 
already formed deep schemes against my hfe, and that 
of my son ? ’* 

This direct and termble attack agitated Walsingham, 
who instantly ruse and exclammed with the greatest 
energy, “I call God to witness that I have done nothing, 
as an individual, not befitting ww honest man, nor any 
thing, as the servant of my Royal Mistress, unworthy 
of my office I have declared my conviction of crimi- 
nality, because the safety of the Queen and the kmgdom 
concern me in an extraordinary manner I have traced 
with the greatest care all the plans directed against the 
Queen and against the kingdom, and even if that traitor, 
Ballard, had offcred me lus aid to discover them, 1 
would not have repulsed hin”+ After some other dis- 
cussions, the sitting of the High Court was adjourned 
till the following day 

At the second meeting, Mary Stuart did not defend 
herself, as she had done the day before by denying 
everything She once more disclaimed the jurisdiction 
of the Court,{ and then persisted in maintaming her 
mmnocence “I have been anxious,” said she, “ that the 

* Tytler vol vid. p. 361,362 Camden vol n,p 498 Howell vols p 1182 
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safety of the Catholics should be provided for, but 
I never wished that it should be obtamed by means of 
bloodshed and murde:_ I have preferred the part of 
Esther to that of Judith, seckmg rather to mtercede 
with God for the pcoplc, than to deprive even the 
meanest of them of life”* She, however, admitted her 
original lettc:s to Morgan, Paget, and Mendoza, which 
could not, indeed, be disavowed, and even acknowledged 
that hcr secictarics, acting under her orders, had trans- 
mitted ceitain notes to Bibington + She endeavoured 
to show that these Ictters and notcs referred exclusively 
to her deliverance and flight which she would have 
favoured even by the mvasion of kngland But, said 
Elizabeth s lawyers, you could not have recourse to 
such means of obtunmg your hberty without contra- 
vening the laws of the kingdom, and without endangering 
~ the Queen s hfe The mvasion of the kingdom and the 
death of the Quecn wre inseparably connected, and the 
one cannot occur without the other By the mere 
success of the mvasion, the Queen would lose her 
kingdom and her life { Though Mary Stuart acknow- 
ledged having entered into this plan of attack against 
England, urged by the dire necessities to which she was 
reduced, and even confessed to having meditated trans- 
ferrmg the succession to the King of Spain,§ she yet 
* Howell, p 1185. Camden, vol i,p 502 
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continued earnestly to disclaim the conspiracy against 
Elizabeth's hfe,* and persisted in rejecting the testimony 
of Babington, Nau, and Curll 

In this new discussion, in which her chief adversary 
was still the bitter Burghley,+ she was noble and 
touchng The defence of her dignity inspired her with 
the most eloquent expressions, and the thoughts of her 
sad position repeatedly brought tearsto hereyes “With 
what injustice,” she exclaimed, “am I treated! my 
letters have been picked out and perverted fiom their 
original meaning, and the originals hive been taken 
from me No consideration 1s shown for the rclgion 
which I profess, ind the sacred character I bear as 
Queen If my sentiments, my Lords, arc personally 
indifferent to you, you might .t least consider the 
Majesty of Royalty, which 1s injured in my person, and 
think of the example you are setting” { She then 
appealed to God and the foreign princes agaist the 
injustice shown towards her,§ and thus continued, 
“T entered this country confiding m the friendship and 
the promises of the Queen of England,” and then, taking 
a mng from her finger, and holding 1t up to her judges, 
“ Here, my Lords,” said she, “here 1s the pledge of love 
and protection which I received from your Royal 
Mistress Look well at it It wasin reliance upon this 


* Camden vol u., pp 504 505 Howell vol 1 p 186 
+ Howell vol i p 1185 Tytler, vol vi p 365 
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that I came among you Nobody knows better than 
yourselves how this pledge has been respected!""* She 
then demanded to be heard before Parhament, or to 
have an interview with Elizabeth,+ and added, “ As one 
who 1s accused of crimes, I claim the privilege of an 
advocate to plead my cause , or else as a Queen, I call 
upon you to believe the word of a Queen ”{ 

Sho never appeared again, however before the Com- 
mussioners, nor was she admitted before Parliament, or 
before the Queen The Commissioners would have 
pronounced judgment immediately, but for the secret 
orders of Elizabeth In conformity with the instruc- 
tions of that Princess,§ whose mdecision and delay 
provoked the impatience of Walsingham,|| they ad- 
journed on the 25th of October to Westmmster The 
Queen of the Castle, as Burghley ironically called the 
unfortunate pmsoner,{ was left at Fothermgay, with 
her intractable keeper On the 25th of October, the 
Commissioners assembled in the Star Chamber at West- 
minster Here they renewed the mquiry, and sub- 
jected Nau and Curll toa fresh examination m their 
presence Thus, at Fotheringay they examined the 
accused without the witnesses, and at Westminster the 
witnesses without the accused 


* Courcelles, Negoctations p 18 Bannatyne Club Edition. Tytler,vol vu, 
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In these proceedings, carried on in contempt of the 
usual forms, as they had been commenced in contempt 
of law, there was no confronting of witnesses Mary 
Stuart's secretaries gave a ved voce confirmation to 
their former depositions, and the very same day the 
Commissioners unanimously pronounced sentence of 
condemnation against the unhappy Queen* This sen- 
tence, signed by all the Commissioners, bore that, since 
the Ist of June of the 27th yoar of Ehzabeths reign, 
various plots had been framed by Anthony Babmgton 
and others, with the knowledge of the Queen of Scot- 
land, who making pretensions to the English crown, had 
taken part in these conspiracies, the object of which was 
the subversion and death of the Queen, their Sovereign + 
Adroit as politicians, while they were merciless as 
judges, the Commissioners, at the mstigation of 
Burghley, willmg to spare the son while they sacri- 
ficed the mother, declared that their sentence was not 
to prejudice in any respect the honour or the nghts of 
the King of Scotland, { for whom they preserved the 
prospect of the throne in the hope that his interests 
would blind him to his duties 

A few days later, the Parhament assembled at West- 
minster It sanctioned the condemnation of the Queen 


* Howell, vol 1, p 1188 1189 Hardwicke, vol 1 p 249 250 Letter of 
Chateauneuf to Henry III 5th November 1586 MS. Bibl Nat, No. 9513 
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of Scotland,* whom the vindictive but prydent Hlusa- 

beth desired not to put to death but under the sanciiqn 
of an act, combining a judicial character with an ox- 
pression of the national will The Lords and the 
members of the Commons, with mingled feelings of 
thankfulness and fanaticism, of devotion and cruelty, 
expressod their gratitude to God’s providence and the 
Queen’s wisdom for having foiled the conspiracy which, 
as they said, threatened the hfe of their excellent and 
gracious Sovereign, nn whose safety consisted all their 
happiness, which would have rumed the happy condi- 
tion of so noble a kingdom, and subjected the true 
servants of the Almighty and the independence of the 
Crown to the tyranny of Rome + and they demanded 
that the Scottish Qucen should at length be brought to 
punishment for this detestable conspiracy, as well as 
for all those which she had previously contrived “By 
neglecting to do this,” said they to Ehzabeth, “ you 
would incur the displeasure of Heaven, and expose 
yourself to the chastisements of Gods justice, who hag 
left us several severe examples of it m the Holy 
Scriptures ”t 

' Ehzabeth, in het :eply, expressed her deep gratitude 
to' the Divme goodness for having miraculously pre- 
served her from so many dangers She showed herself 
tdithed by the cordial devotion of her subjects, who, 
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after twenty-eight years of her reign, exhibited more 
good-will towards her than the day she ascended the 
throne * She spoke of the unfortunate lady, whose 
death they asked for at her hands, more im sorrow than 
m hatred, and concluded her speech by saymg “Do 
not hurry my decision It 1s an affair of great impor- 
tance, and I am accustomed to deliberate longer on less 
weighty matters before making up my mind I shall 
pray Almighty God to enlighten my understanding, 
and to show me what will be best for the interests of 
his Church, the prosperity of my people, and your own 
security ” + 

Two days after, with a mind agitated by uncertainty, 
and with a seeming repugnance to adopt so terrible a 
resolution, she sent the Lord Chancellor to the upper 
Chamber, and the Speaker, Puckering, to the lower 
House, to entreat both of them to consider whether 
they could not devise some milder mode of providing 
for her safety, in sparing the life of the Scottish Queen { 
The two Houses deliberated again on the subject, and 
returned a unanimous answer, on the 18th November, 
to the effect that the Queen of England would be in 
danger so long as the Scottish Queen lived, because 
repentance on her part could neither be looked for, nor 
could 1t be sincere,—because a more strict confinement, 
with written promises and hostages delivered, would be 
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Wain as soon as the Queen of England should be killed» 
and because her removal from the kingdom would 
aminediately brig about an armed mvasion of England 
“Therefore,” sad they in their address to Elizabeth, 
“unless the just sentence pronounced against her be 
executed, your Mayjesty’s person will remain im great 
danger, rehgron cannot be long preserved among us, 
and the flourishing condition of these realms 18 threatened 
with early and disastrous run In sparing her, your 
Majosty not only encourages the audacity of the enemues 
of God, of your own authority, and of your kingdom, 
but dispimts and discourages the hearts of your affec- 
tvonate people, and provokes the hand as well as the 
wrath of God.”* After citing the most cruel examples 
from ancient history, the Bible, and the middle ages, 
the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker, mn presentmg 
te. thar Queen, at Richmond Castle, this sanguinary 
supplication of the two Chambers, ended by calling 
tpoh Heaven to incline her heart to their just desires !¢ 

There ag no doubt that this was exactly what Etizaheth 
wanted, Jt was her wisis to be pressed, and to have 
the Appearance of bemg forced, because 1t gave her 
thé support of her subjects, who thus became her ardent 
accomplices, and enabled her to throw upon them the 
burden of this useful act of cruelty She did not 
yield, however, even yet, and rephed to them with 
embarrassing ambiguity, She told them that she felt 
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mare perplexed than she had ever done m her :iefe 
before,—-that she did not know whether she ought to 
speak or keep silence,—-that she would have wished 
to have preserved her own hfe without sacnfiang that 
of another, and that 1t seemed cruel to strike so great 
a Princess, and to dip the hands of the executioner in 
the blood of so near a relative* Then, expatiating on 
the dangers of her position, the hatred of her enennes, 
the hesitations of her mind, and the troubles of her 
heart, she dismissed them with these words —“If f 
accede to your request, I should say, perhaps, more 
than I thmk, and, if I reject it, I precipitate myself 
imto the very danger from which you would save 
me Accept, I pray you, my thanks and my per- 
plexities, and take in good part an answer which 18 
no answer ” + 

In spite of the hesstation which she really felt, though 
she exaggerated it, and which belonged as much to her 
policy as to her character, Elizabeth despatched Lord 
Bathurst and Robert Beale, clerk af the Council, to 
Fotheringay, to communicate to the royal pmsoner 
the sentence of death { Accompamed by Amnas 
Paulet and Drue Drury,§ who had also been attached 
to Mary's guard, the bearers of the message announced, 


* Howell pp 1198 1199 Camden, vol n pp 512, 513 
+ Howell, pp 1200 220% Camden vol fi p 518 afd Parhamentary History, 
woh iv, p. 298 +, Howell, vol 1 p 126 
$ Mary Stuatts Lefter to the Archbishop of Glasgow of the 24th November 1586 
In Labanoff vol vi., pp 466, 467 R 
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ion the 10th November, to that Princess, whose tranqtil 
ourage equalled her extreme musfortune, that the 
yadges had pronounced her sentence, that the Houses 
of Parhament had ratified it, and had moreover required 
its immediate execution, and that she must prepare to 
die, her life bemg incompatible with that of their 
sovereign and with the maintenance of their religion 
She listened to them without any signs of emotion, and 
thanked God for being regarded as a fit mstrument to 
re-establish the Catholic religion, and for being called 
on to shed her blood 1n its cause * Elizabeth’s envoys 
having replied that 1t was impossible she could even 
pass for a saint or a martyr,+ dying, as she was about 
to do, for having compassed the murder and deposition 
of Ehzabeth, she continued with eagerness to repel that 
accusation She also rejected, mildly but firmly, the 
offer made to her of the services of an English bishop 
er dean, and requested that she might be allowed the 
spiritual aid of her chaplain, of whom she had been for 
some time deprived 

From that day forward Paulet, regardless of her 
unparalleled musfortunes, conducted himself towards 
ber with insolent harshness. He entered her chamber 
without ceremony, and told her that she should no 
longer be treated hke a queen, but lke any ordinary 
woman whose hfe was legally forfeited {, and ordered 
the dais surmounted by her arms to be pulled down 
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Mary showed hrm, instead of her arms, the cross of 
Jesus Christ *, and nobly told him that she held frem 
God the dignity of Queen, and that she would deliver 
it up, along with her soul, to God alone+ Beheving 
the hour of her death to be near at hand, and bemg 
still deprived of her chaplain, she wrote to the Pope 
asking his absolution, blessing, and prayers. Along 
with the salvation of her own soul, she commended to 
Sixtus V the spiritual mterests of her son, she 
remitted to the Roman Pontiff her own authonty over 
him, beseeching him to act the part of a father to him, 
and to bring him back to the faith of his ancestors , 
she expressed a desire that her son, under the guidance 
of the Pope, the Duke of Guise, and Philip II, should 
render himself worthy to enter the family of the 
Catholic Kmg by marrymg his daughter “Thus,” 
she continued, “I have laid before you the gnef of my 
worldly desires Je les présente aux piedz de votre 
Sainteté que trés-humblement je bayso ” f 

The secret messenger who was to bear this letter, 
after her death, to Sixtus V, “ was also charged with 
letters for Mendoza, for the Duke of Guise and the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, § which could not be delivered 
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* Je leur ai monstré ay heu de mes armes audit days, la croix de mon Sauveur ” 
Mary Stuart’s Letter to the Duc de Guise November 24th 1586, m Labanoff 
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ti! about a year afterwards * In all of ‘them the 
faithful and courageous Mary shows herself mindfal of 
the mterests of the Oatholc cause, and solicitous about 
the fate of her desponding servants, while she views 
her approaching end with a resignation at once 
Christian and heroic, and takes leave of her frends 
with affecting tenderness She had acquired an un- 
worited degree of mildness and seremty Her eloquence, 
though great as ever, was divested of its spleen and 
itsimpetuosity Her hoart had rejected all the acerbitues 
of hfe, and her thoughts had become imbued with the 
most religious elevation She rejoiced to die for the 
Cathohc faith. “I am happy,” said she, “ to shed my 
blood at the instance of the enemies of the Church ” + 
She informed Mendoza that she retamed the same 
sentrments towards the King his master, to whom she 
transmitted her nights, im the event of her son not 
returning to the truo faith In bidding him farewell, 
she thanked him for the zealous affection he had always 
had for her “You will receive,” she says, “as & 
kevpsalie (use docquen) from me, a diamond which I 
hold dear, as that with which the late Duke ef Norfolk 
pledged’ his faith to me, and which I have always 
worn ; keep it for love of me.” t 

She also sent a ring set with a ruby § to the Duke of 

* On the n of Mendoza’ are the followmg words, Recivid-ec en Pans 
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Guise, and in the letter which she wrote him, minglad 
effumons of affection with transports of zeligious fasth 
“ My good cousin,” she writes, “more dear te ma than 
any other in the world, I bid you adieu, being about. to 
be put to death through an unjust sentence , 
Though no executioner ever before imbrued his hands 
with our blood, do not feel ashamed of it, dear friend, 
for the sentence of heretics and enemies to the Church, 
who have no jurisdiction over an independent Queen 
like me, 1s profitable in the mght of God to the children 
of his Church , if I had adhered to them I should not 
have met with this blow ll those of our house have 
been persecuted by this sect, as witness your father, 
along with whom I hope to be received mto the mercy 
of the just Judge And God be praised for all, and 
give you grace to persevere in the service of lis Church 
as long as you live, and never may this honour depart 
from our race, that, men as well as women, we may 
always be ready to shed our blood to uphold the battle of 
the faith, setting aside all other worldly considerations , 
and as for me, I esteem myself born, both on my father s 
and my mother’s side, to offer up my blood i that good, 
fight, and I have no intentaon of degenerating ”* 

At the same time, she addressed her last wishes te 
Khzabeth m these pathetac terms + “Madam, I return 

* Labanoff, vol vin pp 462, 468, 464. 
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thinlisied God witlz alt my heart, that 1+ pleased Himite 
paban etid, though your decree, to the weary pilgrimage 
of my hfe I do not ask that #% may be prolonged: 
hevniig had but too long experience of rts bitternesa = 
ohly beseech your Majesty that, as I cannot look for 
awy kindsess from certam zealous munistera wha hold 
the nghest rank m the government of England, I may 
receive from you alone, and not from others, the follow- 
ing favours — 

“In the first place, L ask, that—as it 1s not allowable 
fér me to expoct a burial in England, accoiding to the 
Catholic solamnities practised by the ancient kings, ) our 
ameestors and mine, aud as in Scotland dishonour and 
violence has been done to the ashes of my progenitors—~ 
as soon as my enemies shall be satiated with my mno- 
cent blood, my body my be carried by my servants 
mbto some godly land, espeoimlly France, where the bones 
éf the Queen my honoured mother repose, in order that 
this poor body, which has never hnown repose since at 
has been united to my soul, may at length find peace 
when separated from it 
'  Sevondly, I pray your Majesty, fiom the appreheny 
ston E‘foel for the tyranny of those to whose power you 
have' abandoned me, that I may not be executed in any 
secrét place, but m the sight of my domestics and other 
persons who may be able to bear witness to my fakh 
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awd: obedience ta the true Church, and te defend. the 
ressamder of my bfe and my last breath from the false 
réports which my enemies may spread 

“Piurdly, I request that my domestics, who have 
served me through so many troubles, and with so much 
fidelity, may be allowed to retire freely wherever they 
may wish to go, and to enjoy the small presents which 
my poverty has bequeathed them in my will. 

“T conjure you, madam, by the blood of Jesus Christ, 
by our relationship, by the memory of Henry VII 
our common parent, and by the title of Queen, whieh 
I still bear till death, not to refuse these my reasonable 
requests, and to give me assurance of that by a lne 
under your hand, and thereupon I will die, as I have 
hved, your affectionate sister and prisoner ” 

This admirable letter, to which no answer was 
returned, probably never reached Elzabeth,* who con- 
tinued more than ever a prey to indecision. She wished 
to take her hfe, yet dared not The whole world had 
been astonished and moved by the trial and condemnan 
tion of a quecn From France and from Scotland, 
where Mary had reigned, where her brother-in-law and 
son were still seated on the throne, where were her 
nearest relations and dearest friends, solemn embassies 
had been despatched to Hhzabeth, conjuring her to 
spare her hfe, and threatening her, if she proceeded to 


extremities 
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| Chateauneuf, the ambassador of Henry LIT, umme~- 
diately interposed in her favour, but m vam. Elizabeth 
had sent Wotton* to France with certified copies of all 
the documents, which, as showing the reality and extent 
of the conspiracy, and the good understanding between 
Mary Stuart, the King of Spam, and the Leaguers of 
France, were best suited to convince Henry III, and ta 
cool his ardour m her cause Although not disinclmed 
to admit the culpability of his sister-in-law, Henry 
charged Chateauneuf to express all the interest which 
he felt m her He considered her prolonged imprison- 
ment an excuse for her conspiring, and recogmsed mm no 
one the right of judging and punishing her{ He, 
therefore, charged Chateauneuf to beseech Ehzabeth, in 
his name, as bemg her most perfect friend, and as having 
hkewise lis own reputation concerned, to manifest her 
kimdness and clemency towards a near relation 4 

On learning the sentence pronounced on Mary Stuart, 
he sent Pomponne de Belliévre to England to try te 
save her hfe, Belhévre arriyed in Loadon on the Ist of 
December The audience, which he requested for the 
follawing day, was not granted till the 7th || In the 


sd Pacquet of Mr Wotton s Despatches mto France, 1586 October 4th. State 
Offre. 
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course of his long speech,* m which he accumulated 
every historical example and every political maxim m 
order to induce Elizabeth to show merey, Bellidvre 
stated one reason, to which she ought to have been 
more sensible than to any other Alluding to the 
ambitious designs and secret devices of Philip II, he 
said “If it 1s pretended that your Catholic subjects 
are less obedient to you on account of the support ‘they 
find in the Queen of Scots , your good sense will enable 
you to see that there 1s no great reason to fear such a 
feeble support, and on this point, I will tell you, 
madam, what I have been assured is true by an 
honourable personage—that a certam mumister of a 
Prince, whom you have reason to suspect, openly 
declares that 1t would be a good thing for his Master’s 
greatness that the Queen of Scotland were already 
dead, for he 1s very certain that the English Cathohe 
party would range themselves entirely on his Master's 
side 7+ 

Ehzabeth did not appear moved, either by the mer- 
ciful considerations, or the advice touching her own 
interest, which had been urged by Belhévre She 
broke out in invectives against Mary, and told Belliévre 
and Chateauneuf, “that she had been forced to the 
decision which had been taken, because 1t was impossible 
for her to preserve her own hfe and save that of the 
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Queen of Scots alas, and that, if they knew’ ahy mode 
bf ensuring her safety, and at the same time sparnig 
Mary, she tould be greatly obliged to them ”* This 
ganie answer ‘was made to Bellitvre a few days after by 
the Grand Treasurer Burghley, the Vice-Chamberlam 
Hatton, and Secretary Walsingham They told him 
that the safety of the one was the death of the other + 

Ehbzabeth was equally inflexible at the second audience 
granted to Bellievre and Chateauneuf, on the 15th of 
December, when they renewed their solicitations m 
favour of Mary Stuart. Sho complained, in a loud voice 
and energetic language, that Henry III had failed m 
the treaty he had made with her, by refusing to deliver 
up Morgan and Paget, whose persons sho had 
demanded { She concluded by telling them, “that 
though she had given them several days to think about 
it, they had not yet found out the means of preserving 
the Queen of Scots’ hfe without msking her own , that 
she did not wish to be cruel towards herself, and that 
the King, their master, could not think 1t mght that she, 
who was innocent, should die, and that the Queen of 
Scots, who was guilty, should be saved’ § 

!In order to obtam the enthusiastic support of her 
people against the solicitations from abroad, Ehzabeth 
cause Mary's sentence of condemnation to be pro- 
claimed in the streets of London. The Karl of Pembroke, 
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the Lord Mayor, and the aldermen were present at thas 
proclamation, which was accompanied by the mnging of 
bells and the most ardent demonstrations of joy 

For the space of twenty-four hours the bells were 
erung in London, and throughout all parts of the 
kingdom, and bonfires were kindled m token of 
approval and rejoicng * The two ambassadors of 
Henry III, seeing this violent manifestation of popular 
feeling against poor Mary, ferred that she would be put 
to death without further delay , and in the name of 
their master they immediately implored Elizabeth to 
postpone the execution of the sentence Elizabeth 
granted them a delay of twelve days,+ and they sent 
the Vicomte Genlis (son of the Sccretary of State, 
Brulart,) to Henry III, to mform him how matters 
were proceeding, and to assure him that nothing short 
of his favour and his authority could now save the 
Queen of Scotland 

Henry III wrote to his ambassadors, directing them 
to employ every means of persuasion to soften the 
severity of Elizabeth, and to mtimate to her that if she 
should execute a sentence so rigorous and so extraor- 
dinary, 1t would be particularly felt by them, besdes 
the insult which would thereby be offered to all the 
other princes and potentates of Christendom, and 
finally, to assure Elizabeth that he would, hy all 
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meuns 1n Ins. power, prevent her bemg exposed to similar 
attempts for the future, and that the relations of hig 
sister-in-law would pledge themselves in her name, and 
would promise on their faith and honour that neither 
she, nor any one for her, should make any attempt. 
zajurious to the Queen of England. * 

On the 6th of January Belliévre repaired to the 
Palace at Greenwich, where the Queen had spent the 
Christmas holidays He conjured her to yield to the 
representations of Henry III, and to accept his offers, 
alleging that her safety would be much better secured 
hy the life of Mary than by her death “The grand 
rule,” said he, “for governing well and happily 1s to 
avoid the shedding of blood, one execution leads to 
another, and these events usually have their train, of 
evil consequences”; In order to mingle threats with 
arguments, and to fortify sympathy by fear, he added 
“If it be your Majesty's good pleasure to set at nought 
spch high considerations, and to disregard the prayers 
of the King my master, he has changed me to tell you, 
madam, that he shall resent this proceeding as a thing 
adverse 40 the common interesta of kings, and most. 
espogally offensive tohim”{ These last words roused 
Klzebeth’s displeasure, and she angnly exclaumed 
{Monsieur de Belhjvre, are you charged hy the King, 

* Life of Egerton p 95 
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ihy brothér, to hold this ‘languape to me?” “Yes, 
madam, IT have been expressfy commanded so to do by 
his Majesty” “Have you,” rejomed the Queen, “this 
power, signed by his hand?” “Yes, madam, the King, 
my master, your good brother, has expressly enjomed 
and charged me, in letters, signed by his own hand, to 
address these remonstrances to your Majesty” “Then 
I desire,” added Ehzabeth, “that you declare the same, 
spned by your hand!”* Belhévre then presented to 
her a copy of the orders he had received, and he took 
leave without bringing with him one glimmering of 
hope Elizabeth merely said that she would send to 
Paris an ambassador who would arrive there as soon 
as he could, and who would make the King acquainted 
with her resolution respecting the affairs of the Queen 
df Scotland + 

Belltévre departed from London on the 13th of 
January, on the 16th he embarked at Dover, and 
almost immediately Elizabeth addressed to Heary III 
(whom she found to be at once too weak to be a safe 
ally or to become a dangerous enemy) a letter full of 
artful complaints and haughty reproaches She asked 
hitn whether he thought he was behaving honourably' 
and acting a fmendty part in thus seekmg to make an 
mnoctent person the victim of a murderess ‘She told 

u @ Lafe of Egerton p 
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hum thas stistead of thanking her for having sought to 
defind him agams the dengns of those who would end 
‘by ruming hum, he was so blind as to yield himself 
ia thew counsel, and to address to her, through the 
mouth of M de Belhevre, language the meanmg of which 
‘she could not well understand “To speak of reszent- 
‘stent,’ added she, “because I do not save her hfe, 
the threat of an enemy, which, I promise you, will 
mevrer make me fear —on the contrary, 1t 1 the surest 
way to dispatch the cause of so many misfortunes” 
She requested Henry would explain to his ambassador 
how she was to understand his words. “ For,” added 
bhe, “I will never hve to see the hour when any prince 
whatsoever may boast of having humbled me so that I 
should drink such a draught of my own dishonour ”* 
The efforts of the Kmg of Scotland, in behalf of bis 
mother, were not very strenuous When Courcelles, 
the French envoy, went to Falkland Castle, to urge the 
unfeehng James VI to ittercede with Elizabeth, he 
found bim engaged in hunting, and very little disposed 
to aid his mother+ James, whose affairs were con- 
dacted by Lord Hamualion, whose mind was directed by 
the :perverse Master of Gray, and who had for ine 
ambdssador in London, the traitor Archibald Donglag 
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was amauing only-to secure to hirnsbif the Kngtish ae- 
cession, and to mamta frendly relations with Ebss- 
beth He had congratulated her on the discovery: of 
the mew conspiracy,* and on bemg informed of his 
mother’s sad position, he coolly observed that she had 
broken her promises to the Queen of England, and 
that she must drmk the draught she had brewed for 
herself + Courcelles, Lord Hamilton and George 
Douglas (the latter had remamed faithfully attached 
to Mary Stuart, ever since he had delivered her from 
the Castle of Lochleven)—all represented to James, 
but at first ineffectually the myury he would infhct on 
lumself if he suffered his mother to be tried and 
condemned 

James V1, whom Elizabeth had informed by her 
envoy, Robert Bealet, of the plot hatched against her 
hy Mary Stuart, m conjunction with Claud Hamulton 
and the King of Spam, replied, “that his mother was 
not better disposed towards him than she was to the 
Queen of England ,—that she had been desirous of 
reducing him to the earldom of Darnley of estabhshing 
a regency im Scotland, and depriving him of the 
sovereionty —that he was assured the Queen of 
England would not have failed to appmze him if her 
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infe were at stake , and that his mother ought thence- 
forth to withdraw from all worldly affairs, and devote 
herself wholly to God” * He refused to send any one 
to London, or even to write thither to mtercede in his 
mother’s behalf It 1s true that he did not believe her 
to be in danger+ The Scottish nobles were indignant , 
and rather than submit to the treatment with which 
Elizabeth menaced their ancient kingdom, whilst affect- 
ing an insolent superiority over their country, Angus, 
Claud Iamulton, Huntly, Bothwell, Herries, and the 
principal barons, declared that they preferred to take 
up arms, and to risk the chances of war 
When Mary Stuart was brought to trial, and it was 
apprehended that her condemnation would ensue, a 
feeling of dismay pervaded nerrly the whole of Scotland, 
and James VI determined on sending Willam Keith 
to London, and addressing a firm letter to Elizabeth, 
and a menacing note to Walangham{ Keith was 
ordered to unite with the French ambassadors to save 
the mother of bias King Ie fulfilled lis mission with 
fidelity, but without success. On acquainting James VI 
that he had but little hope, he received from that prince 
a letter, %ecemimg at once with the sentuments of a son 
and the menaces of a King§ Keith :mmeduately 
carried this letter to Elizabeth, who, on rcading it, gave 
® Tie snes despatch of Courvelles to Henry ITY dated Oct. 4th , MS. sa the 
Bibl Net, No 9513 and fn Lyorton, p. 82 and the lespatch of Courvelfes to 
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way to one of her most violent fitd of ‘rage; and 
declared she would banish Keith from her presences. 
On the following day she wrote m a tone of haughty 
displeasure to the young prince, who, subdued by her 
sternness, sent her, by the Master of Gray and Robert 
Melvil, some mean explanations 
In the new instructions which James transmitted to 
his ambassadors, he confined himself to the request that 
his mother, by rigorous confinement and strict super- 
vision, should be deprived of all power to injure 
Ehzabeth * Though his assembled Parhament urged 
him to declaro that he would attack England, should 
there be any design of sacrificing the hfo of the captive 
Queen, yet he refused to do so He even did not 
scruple to avow to Earl Bothwell and to Lord Seton, 
that, in the event of his mother bemg put to death, he 
would not break with Queen Elizabeth, unless she 
attempted to set aside his nght to the English suc- 
cession + That young royal sophist, ahke devoid of 
dignity and feeling, presumed to muntain, before his 
assembled gucsts at table, that the ties of blood were 
less binding between relations, than the ties of friend- 
ship between allies, { thus preparmg himself, by cynical 
* Letter from Courcelles to Henry UI dated Dec 31,1586 MS m the Bibl 
Nat, No 9613 Coll de Mcsmes, vol 1h, p 407 and in Egerton pp 96—98 
+ Ind, p 97 together with the extract from the Jetter of the Sicur de Courcelles 
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Yeagoring, {o’sacrifice the feelings of a son te wiht he 
Abed fo bo the dutics of the Kmg This dvla@ 
‘heartedness began to be observed by the people, who, 
by mtirmurs, expressed their dissatisfaction whenever 
‘he ititted his palace * 

' James VI sacrificed his mother by entrusting her 
defence to the Master of Gray, who felt that his only 
saféty was in the death of the Queen whom he had 
Betrayed He had already written to Walsingham, 
‘that 1t would be better to take her hfe by porson, thah 
'to have her publicly executed + He arrived in London 
just at the time when Belhévre was about to depart 
from thence , and he pretended, m public, to interest 
himself in favour of Mary, whilst in bis heart he 
abandoned her He frequently said to khzabeth, “ Whe 
dead do not bite,’ { and he was wholly intent on securing 
the Enghsh succession to his young master In concert 
with Robert Melvil, whose efforts in behalf of Mary 
‘were sincere, though unavailing, he demanded that the 
nght of succession should be acknowledged mm favour of 
the son, by the resignation of the mother “But how 
is that possible ?” mquired Ehzabeth , “she has been 
ddclared incompetent and therefore she cannot transrhit 
hythag” “If she has no nghts,” returned the Master 
‘of ‘Gray, “your Majesty has nothing to fear, and ‘if 
ieee is bets do Con a eae Te A 
Feertou, pf 


t Letipre fram Courcelles to Henry IIT, dated Dec Sist, and Egerton, Pp $7 
+ Mortua non mordet Camden vol n p 529 : 
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she has any, and your Majesty wall permit, her, to 
transmit them to her son, he will then possess the full 
tile of succession to your Highness” No praposal 
could be more calculated to excite the jealous distrust 
and to provoke the rage of Elzabeth, who exclaimed 
apgrily “ What! to be delivered of one, and find her 
place filled by a worse? Yes indeed! I should put 
myself into a more miserable position that way than I 
was before By God’s passion! I might as well cut 
my own throat at once, and, for the sake of a 
dukedom or an earldom, you, or those lke you would 
not scruple to employ some of your desperate ruffjans to 
kill me No, by God! your master shall never be in 
this place!”* She then left them hastily, without 
granting the smallest delay in the execution of the 
Queen of Scots + 

More irritated than mtimidated by the representa- 
tions of the two Kings, Ehvabeth, nevertheless, paused 
for a moment before them She soon saw, however, that 
she had nothing to fear fiom two feeble Princes, whoge 
people were divided, who would take care not to com- 
promise, the one his mheritance, and the other hys 
safety, and who would tolerate, after it was aceom- 
plished, the execution which they now sought to prevent 
The better to attam her ends, she had, with artificual 
credulity and affected terror, laid hold of a story of a 


* Robertson Justificatory Documents, No IT = Memonal of the Master of Gai, 
January 12th F586 7 { Ibid and fytler, vel vii pp. 884 sn 
woo 
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new conspitacy against her life, with wlach the Fronely 
ambassador's name was mixed up, and denounced to her 
by the very persons who had had the signal audacity to 
propose it to him, 

Shortly after the departure of Belhévre, Stafford, 
brother to the Englsh ambassador at Paris, whose 
mother had been for three and twenty years lady of 
honour to Elizabeth, and whose sisters resided next her 
person, presented himself before Chateauncuf He was 
@ young man of rather bad reputation, living m dis- 
order and want He stated that a prisoner for debt, 
named Moody, had to communicate to the ambassador 
of France something of interest touching the life of the 
Queen of Scots, and he offered to take the secretary, 
Cordaillot, to see the man in Newgate Chateauneuf, 
who was at the time employing Cordaillot to write his 
despatches, was imprudent enough to send D’Estrappes, 
hkewise attached to the embassy, to Moody, who, in the 
presence of Stafford, made to him the most crmuinal 
and most compromising proposal If the French am- 
bassador would pay the sum of one hundred and twenty 
crowns, for which he was imprisoned, Moody, on regain- 
ing his hberty, offered to assasgmate Ehzabeth * 

This overture was rejected by D’Estrappes, who im- 
stantly quitted Newgate, and also by Chateauneuf, who 

* Chateauneuf to Henry II, Jan 28rd 1587 MS. of the Bibl Nat, No 9513; 


Coll de Mesms v ny p 427 ‘aad Momotr annexed to his Despatch, ibid alee in 
Fgerton, pp 112—114 
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forbade Stafford to appear again at the embassy, Staf- 
ford, not succeeding in obtainmg from him a hundred 
crowns, which he asked for to pay his debts and run off to 
the Continent, then accused him of having attempted te 
form a conspiracy agunst Elzabeth’s life im order to save 
the Queen of Scots The Enghsh Government * felt, or 
feigned to feel, the lhvelest indignation D Estrappes 
was thrown into prison, Chateauneuf’s despatches 
were intercepted, he himself was summoned to the pre- 
sence of Leicester, Burghley, Hatton, and Davison, who 
accused him of being at least privy to a plot against the 
hfe of their sovereign without revealing it, + and Elizabeth 
sent Wade into France to denounce him to Henry HI, 
as guilty of criminal machinations towards her [ She, 
at the same time, ordered the English ports to be 
closed, and the country remained for several weeks 
without any communication with the Contment In the 
midst of the emotion occasioned by the discovery of this 
chimerical plot, and whilst the most alarming reports were 
bemg spread, now of a descent of the Spaniards, now of 
the presence of the Duke of Guise in Sussex at the head 
of an army, now of an attempt on Fothermgay, and 
now of an insurrection of the northern counties,§ the 
Privy Council held repeated meetings to urge the Queen 

* Chateauneuf to Henry III Jan 23d 1587 MS of the Bibl Nat No 9518, 
Coll de Mcsmes vol.m p 427, and Memoir annexed to his Despatch ibid , aleo 
in Egerton jp. 112—114 + Ind 
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tonanse santenge lof dedth.to be armed nitovexdenheri 
agama her preoner | 
Hkzebeth didnot yield to the solicitations of Burghley, 
Letter, ‘and. Waletizham, but she became thoughtful 
abd. gloomy She neglected her usual amusements, 
iidulged im solitude, and frequently muttered termble 
words She was heard to pronounce a Latm sentence, 
Which served to indicate her anxiety, “ Aut fer art 
fere; ne ferare, fem ”—“<Strike, or be struck , 1f you 
woidd not be struck, stnke”* She would have béew 
glad if any one would have reheved her, by a secret 
agsassmation, of the responsibility of a legal execution 
She innted to her mimsters, that they should put Mary 
te death, and spare her the cruel task of gring thd 
onder’, and she reproached them with having promised 
largely when they took. the famous oath of the Asso- 
cihteon, and yet domg nothing for her defence. But 
the:reyponsibilty which she hemtated to take upon her-' 
self her mimesters refused to meur They knew her 
too well not to feeliassured that she would disown them: 
the vety day after they had ministered to her passion yi 
and that she would even pumish them, so ag to throw : 
upon them all the odium of an execution, of which she' 
dered the advantage without the blame They turned, | 
therefore,.a deaf ear to her hints,+ and the Queen was)! 
compslled 'to act directly herself 
On the 1st of February, Secretary Davison, for whom 


* Camden vol it, p. 582 + Tytler, vol sin p 386 
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she ‘had sent ‘by Lend: Admiral ‘Howard, spredented bit 
self before her at ten o’clock in the morning) with tha’ 
verze for Mary's execution, which had been pie- 
vioasly drawn up by the High Treastrer, Burghley.! 
She took it mto her hands, read it, asked for a pen, ahd: 
sygned it firmly, desirmg Davison to cause the Lord 
Chancellor to affix to 1t the Seal of State Shé rovom- 
mended it to be kept as much as possible secret, and 
added, with an air of pleasantry, “ Show it, nevertheless, 
to Walsmgham , I fear the blow will kill him on the 
spot.”* She forbade a pubhe execution, directing that 
it should take place in the great hall of Fothermgay, 
and not im the court of the castle, and she dismissed 
Davison with an myjunction that she was not to be 
again addressed on the subject having done all that the 
law and reason could require of her + 

Just as be was on the point of withdrawing, Bhzabeth 
detaaned him, and complained of Amias Paulet and 
these who might have reheved her of this burden She 
added, that she might still be freed of 1t if he and: 
Walemngham would write to Sir Amas, to sound him 
onthe subject { Whether from want of conscientious 
ness, or from excess of obedience, Davison did not reject: 
this fnghtful proposal, but communicated 1t immediataly), 
to Walsingham, while he exhibited the Act signed by: 
the Queen That very day they wrote to Fotheringay, 


1 
©’ Davison’s defence, drawn up by arate! In Caligula bap ix fol 170 
Tytler vol vim p 887 + Th + Ibid 
» 
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aad m that age, when assasamnation was not disavowed 
by any sect, and was repugnant to no political party, 
two ministers of a powerful sovereign dared, in her name, 
to instigate the keepers of a prisoner to put her to death 
clandestinely Here 1s the insidious and abominable letter 
which they jointly addressed to Paulet and Drury — 

“ After our cordial greetings, we perceive, from some 
words lately spoken by her Majcsty, that she remarks 
in you a want of diligence and of zeal in not having dis- 
covered of yourselves (without other instigation) some 
mode of putting that Quecn to death, considermg the 
great danger to which her Majesty 1s exposed, so long 
as the said Queen is in life Not to speak of the want 
of affection towards her, her Majesty remarks further, 
that you do not consider your own safety, or rather the 
preservation of religion, of the public weal, and of the 
prosperity of your country, as reason and policy require 
you todo Your conscience would be peaceful before 
God, and your reputation clear before the world, since 
you have taken the solemn oath of the Assoczatzon, and 
since, moreover, the facts chaiged against that Queen 
have been clearly proved. Her Majesty, therefore, feels 
great displeasure at men who profess attachment to her 
as you do, thus failing m ther duty, and seeking to 
throw on her the weight of this affair, well knowmg, as 
you do, her repugnance to the shedding of blood, par- 
ticularly that of a person of her sex and of her rank, and 
go near a relative 
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“We perceive that these considerations trouble her 
Majesty greatly, who, we can assure you, has repeatedly 
declared that if she did not feel a greater concern for 
the dangers which her faithful subjects and her good 
servants run, than for those which threaten herself, 
she would never consent that this Queen’s blood should 
be shed. We think it very necessary to inform you of 
these sentiments expressed not long since by her 
Majesty, and to submit them to your good judgment, 
and so we recommend you to the Almghty’s pro- 
tection ”’ * 

Tlus letter, which Davison begged Paulet to burn 
after having read it, arrived .t Fotheringay on the 
2nd of February, towards evening One hour after- 
wards, Paulet, who was a sombre fanatic, and a brutal 
gaoler, but not a dastardly murderer, replied to Wal- 
singham m terms of deep concern and repressed indig- 
nation “Having received your letter of yesterday at 
five o'clock in the afternoon of this day, I could not fail 
to send you an answer with all possible dispatch, as you 
direct I send it you in all the bitterness which my hcart 
feels at bemg so unfortunate as to see the day when, 
by the mjunctions of my most gracious Sovereign, | 
am required to commit an act which God and the laws 
forbid. My property, my place, and my Ife are at 
her Majesty’s disposal, and I am ready to surrender them 


* Tins lettcr extracted from Paulet’s papers, has been printed in Nicholuss Life 
of Davieon p. 85 and in Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, by Hearne, vol u. p 674 
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tol mortow,'s€ sécbtlis-herigood pleasure,iacknowledguiy 
that I hold them from her sole and gracious favour pI 
do nobt-cdesire te enjoy them but with the good will of 
her; Highness. ‘But God preserve me from makinix 
stith!a pitsable shipwreck of my conscience, or leaving 
#6‘foul a stain on my posterity, as to shed blood without 
4he asthonty of the taw, and without a public Act I 
hope her Majesty, with her accustomed clemency, ‘wall 
take my loyal answer in good part ”* 

* When Danson communwated this noble letter to 
Queen “lizabeth, she perused it with signs of strong 
dissatisfaction, and exclaimed with a passionate tone of 
lvoter : “I detest those fine speakers, those stiff and punc- 
trlyous persons, who promise everything, do nothing, 
and throw all the burden on my shoulders”+ Nothng 
mow remaimed but to let the public execution take 
effect. The Act containing the order for it, which the 
@Qoecn had signed with her own hand, after bemg 
mvested! by the Chancellor with the seal of State, had 
‘boon returned to the Privy Couneil, the members of 
which, without agmn consulting Hhzabeth, took upob 
themselves its execution. They addressed it, along 
wth a letter syned by Burghley, Letcester, Hunsden, 
Knoliys, Walsmgham, Derh\, Howard, Cobham, Hatton, 
and: Daveson, to the Harls of Shrewsbury and Kent, 
who'wete appomted ito’ be present at the execuizon.t 

> 1b Hebbde’ Rib of Gloucestte ‘vel filly 678, and Tetler vol Gini, pi 396i.) 
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Avnied with these two documents, Beate set offiion hus 
tragye massion to Fobhermegay. eee ary 

+ Mary had remmned m a state of anxious: suspense 
daring the two months and a half which had dlapsed 
between the announcement of her sentence and the 
order for her execution Her almoner, Préau, had 
indeed been restored to her for a bnef space, and the 
money, which had been seized along with her papers at 
Chartley, had been returned to her, but this favour, 
accompanied as i was by an ominous silence, led her to 
fear a sudden and secret death, sumular to that of the 
Karl of Northumberland, which had occurred not long 
since in the Tower of London Above all, she dreaded 
a death, under whose veil of obscurity the true dispo 
sitions of her soul would be left im uncertamty Feeling 
® presentiment of the hormble project which threatened 
her, yet without suspecting its real author, she bad 
wnvoked the aid of Ehzabcth, who conceived it, agaanet 
Paulet, who rejected it On the 19th of December, 
1586, she had addressed a final letter tu the Queen of 
Efagiand, in which she begged her not to allow her to 
be put to death without an order from herself, to permit 
her servants to be present at her execution, that they 
might bear witness to her /fiuth, and her obediehoe tb 
the Catholic church, and to alléw them to carry away 
her body secretly * She concluded her letter by almbst 
ciang Ehzabeth before her God “Do not.accys@ me,’ 


‘ 
* Labanoff vol wi, pp 477%, 478 1 
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she sad, “of presumption, if, in quittimg this worla’ana 
preparing for a better, I remind you that one day ydu 
will have to answer to your charge, as well as those 
who have beon sent before you ” * 

Such were the fears of Mary Stuart when Robert 
Beale arrived at Fotheringay on the 5th of February + 
He had tahon along with him the London executioner, 
and after makmg known to Paulet and Drury the 
Queen’s order and the wishes of the Council, he hastened 
to the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, to present the 
royal commission, which they were charged to see 
executed on the morning of the 8th The two Earls, 
the Secretary of the Privy Council, and the Shenff of 
Northamptonshire, proceeded to Fotheringay, where 


* Labanoff vol v1 p 479 

+ Robert Bonle Ieft JT ondon on Saturday evening, Feb 4th according to the 
old calendar which was still m use in Fnglund,tut the 14th according to the reformed 
calendar of Gregory XIII which was adopted by the Catholic states of the Con 
tinent “lo went to the Castle of Fotheriugay where the Queen was pmsoner, on 
Sunday the 5th of the sad month (J5th according to the new style ) La Mort de 
la Rayne d £sc0se, douairrerede Frat ce, ov est contenu le vray discours de la procedure 
des Anglois A 1 éxicution d: clle, la constante et royalle resolution de sa Majeaté 
défuncte ses vertueux deportoments ct dermers propos ses funcrailles et entenement, 
&e, Seo Jebb De } ita et Rebus gestis serenissima Proncipus Marve Scotorum Regme, 
&e,, vol if p. 612 shall often have occasion to quote this wnting which was 
published at Paris in the beginmug of 1589 from the recent recollections and arcum- 
stantial accounts of Mary Stuarts servants on their arnval in France particularly 
of Bourgoan her physician who nover quitted her and who 1s frequently imtroduced 
The author addressing the Cathohke reader thus refers to the pains he has 
taken to trace thie /isstowe fumebre de la Royne d Escosse —- For to succeed in 
presenting to you the pure and sincere truth without any varnishing or transports of 
private feeling, I have not left out anything that could be discovered, as well in 
Scotland and Englaud as im France even by the aid of those who could give true 
teatamony frum being present at all the acts, both dumnog the life and at the death 
aud funeral of her Majesty, of whom (having entertained them in familiar and 
ordinary conversation) I inquared minutely along with the notes of reports verbally 
made by the servants of her defunct Majesty, to the King of France and great nobles 
of that kingdom Ibid pp 609 610 
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they were all assembled before mid-day on the 7th.* 
At sight of this unusual concourse, the poor servants 
of the Queen of Scots, suspecting the misfortune which 
awaited them,+ were seized with mexpressible alarm. 
As for Mary, she was at the time confined to bed by her 
customary ailments 
About two o’cloch, the two Earls desired to speak to 

her, she sent them woid that she was indisposed, but 
that she would msc if the business they had to commu- 
nicate was pressing [ Leainmng fiom them im reply 
that the business would not .dmuit of delay, she dressed 
herself, and seating herself before a small work-table 
which stood at the foot of her bed,§ she awaited their 
approich with the greatest calmness Her women and 
the gicater part of her servants were around her || The 
Grand Marshal of England, accompanied by tho Earl of 
Kent, and followed by Beale, Paulet, and Drury, 
advanced uncovered, ind, bowing respectfully to her, 
informed her that the sentence which had been signified 

® “The said Sieur Bele took with lnm the executioner of this city who wus 
dressed al] in black velvet as I am told ard they departed on Saturday night some- 
what secretly © M de Chateauneuf to the king Feb 27th 1587 Bibl Nat fonds 
de B thune No 8880 fol 7 and‘ Adtta sur P Execution de la Royned Eacosse hy 
M dela Chastre Ibid, Colleriton des 500 de Colbert, vol xxxv_ piéce 45 

+ La mort dela Royne d Escosse & in Icbb vol ii p 612 

+ All the servants were suddenly termfied and fell into an extreme fear of what 
was to hupper = Ibid § Jebb, vol si, p 612 

H “To wit all her damsels, Renée de Reallav,( illes Maubray Jeanne Keinedey, 
damoiselle and Elspeth Courle Marie Pagets and Susane Korcady of men there 
were Dominique Bourgoing her physician Pierre Gonyon, apotheeary Jacques 
Gervait, surgeon Annibal Stouart valet de chambre Didier Stfflard, butler Jean 


Tander baker and Mart Heut, groom of the kitchen La Mort de la Royne 
a Evcowse m Jebb., vol 1, p 612 
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Mp hor by Lord Buekburst two months anda half hefeib, 
uat.now be put inte éxecution, the Queen their mustress 
heme; compelled thereto by the solicitations of her 
subjects * Mary listened to him without exhirbitang 
@ny ‘emotion, and she afterwards heard the warrant read 
thy Beale, contaming the order for her death. + 

‘ When he had finished reading, she made the sign of 
the cross { “God be praised,” said she, ‘for the news 
you bring me I could receive none better, for it 
announces to me the conclusion of my museries, and the 
grace whach God has pranted me to die for the honour 
of his name and of his Church, Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman. I did not expect such a happy end, after the 
treatment I have suffered and the dangers to whxh 
I have been exposed for nmeteen years in this country 

—I, born a Queen, the daughter of a king, the grand- 
daughter of Henry VII, the near relation of the Queen 
of England, Queen Dowager of France, and who, though 
& free princess, have been kept mm prison without legiti- 
mate cause, though I am subject to nobody, and 
reoogmise no superior m this world, excepting God.” § 
Viewing herself aa a victam to her religious faith, ahe 
experienced the pure joy of the martyr, partook of its 
sweet serenity, and maintained to the last 1t¢ tranquil 
courage She agmn disavowed the project of assassi- 
notng Ehxabeth, and, placmg her hand on the New 

+ oh ae la ; mae Whises ~ | 
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Fertdment which lay on the auiall table before her, sie 
solemnly declared , “ I never exther conceived or sought 
after the death of the Queen of England, and I never 
oonsented to 1t.”* 

On hearng these words, the Harl of Kent told er, 
with fanatic rudeness, that the book on which she had 
sworn was the book of the Papists, and that her oath 

‘was worth no more than her book+ “It 1s the book 
in which I believe,’ rephed Mary 3 “do you suppose 
my oath would be more sincere if I took it on yours, mn 
which I do not beheve?”t The Earl of Kent then 
advised her to renounce what he called her super- 
stitions, and offered her the aid of the Protestant Dean 
of Peterborough, who would teach her the true farth, 
and prepare her for death § Mary energetically 
rejected this offer, as bemg repugnant to her religious 
belief, || and she requested that they would restore her 
almoner, who had again been removed frum her for 
several days past {1 The two Earls had the cruelty and 
the mfamy to refuse this religious consolation to a 
Queen on the eve of her death ** Nerther would they 
grant her the short delay she asked in order to wnte 

* LeMort de la royne @'Escosse, Jobb, vol, ti., p. 616 + Ibid, 

ft ibid = Tytler vol. vin, p 395 § Jebb vol fi p 617 
§ Sha said, “ that, rather than fail ro it, che would lege ten thonsand lives, af phe 

had them.” Ibid. p. 617 
1% * Phat they would amd ter her priest, whore they kept shut up in therbepee, 
to console her and prepare her better for death for she neither desired nor asked for 
anything more in this world” Ibid. p 618 

*& She was answered that thatcould not bedone it was against theif religion and 


thenr conscience” Ibid, p 618 
VOL, AA 
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oak ‘her will earefully, and to make her final arrange: 
méats* Then, m answer to her inqmry as to the hour 
@hen she was to die, “To morrow, madam,” said 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, “about eight o'clock m the 
faormne ” + 

When the two Earls had quitted her presence, 
Mary set about consoling her servants, who were 
bathed in tears { She ordered her supper earlier, so 
uy to have the whole mght for writing and praying 
She eat but little, according to her custom§ Bourgom, 
her physician, waited on her at table, her mattre 
@hétel, Andrew Melvil, having been removed from 
her at the same time with her almoner || She spoke of 
fhe Earl of Kent’s attempt to convert her, and said, 
with a smile that 1t would requre a different sort of 
doctor to persuade her After supper, she summoned 
all her servants, and, pouring out some wine into a 
pobiet, she drank to them, and, in an affectionate 
manner, called upon them to pledge her in return 
They all fell on their knees, and, with tears im therr 
eyes, ‘Yephed to ‘her toast with sorrowful effusion, 
asking pardon of her for any offences they mht have 
tifhmitted against her ** She told them she forgave 


: 5 Ted vol uw, p. 622 623 + Ibid p 62) $ Ibid p. 625 
\| Ibid. ] Ibid 
ce “ At’ the end of supper she commanded all her servants to be called, and caused 
90 of wine | a her, and drank to them all together asking them if they 
would not pledge causad wine to be ~ to them and they each threw themselves 
on their kp in ai the wine, drank to her Majesty asking het 
pardon fas whan by m ve offended her in time past.” Jebb, vol fi., p O26 
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them with good-will, and begged them algo to pardon 
her for any uneasiness she might have caused them.” 
She exhorted them to contmue firm to the Cathohe 
religion, and to live in peace and friendship with each 
other + Nau was the only one of whom she spoke 
with bitterness, accusing him of having often sown 
dissension among them, and of bemg the eause of her 
death { She then withdrew, and was oecupied for 
several hours in writing, with her own hand, some 
letters, and her Will,§ of which she appomted the Duke 
of Guise the chief executor || As the greater part of 
the legacies she bequeathed could not be paid, except 
out of her dowry, which would revert to the Kmg of 
France at her death, she earnestly commended to 
Henry III her memory and her last settlements 
“You have always protested that you loved me,” she 
said, “show 1t now by helping me, for charity’s sake, 
in what I cannot do without you, which 1s to recom- 
pense my afflicted servants, by leaving them their 
wages, and in causing prayers to be made to God for a 
Queen who has been styled Most Christian, and who 
dies a Catholic deprived of all her means’ { 

It was near two oclock m the morning when she 


* Jebb, vol 1, p 626 + Ibid 
$ Ibid, p. 626 She had already, in her internew with the two Earls, made 
qnguires about Neu and Curll and learning that they were still alive, she said, 
© What! I am to die, and Nau 1s not to die! I protest that Nav is the cause of 
my death.’ Ibid.,p 621 § Ibid, p, 628 630 
4 See her Will, dated 7th Feb., at might Labanoff vol vi, p. 485 to 49} 


“{ Toid, p 493. 
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had dmwhed' wntuangi; Ske thon placed her mill and*hep: 
lettere open ti a. box, saying that she would zo longen 
accupy herself with the affairs of ths world, and that 
séimust think enly of appearmg before God.* She 
Rad addressed a letter to her almoner, who was mm the 
Castle, begging him to pass the mght with ber in 
preyer,'and to send her his absolution, since she had 
not; been permitted to confess to him, and to receive 
the (last sacrament from his hands+ She caused her 
fet, torbe-washed,t and soarched, m the Lives of the 
Sainta,,which her damsels were accustomed to read te 
ker. every evenmg, for an account of a great sinner 
whom God had pardoned She paused at the affectmg 
story of the good thief, which seemed to her the most 
encouraging example of human confidence and divine 
mercy, and which Jean Kennedy read out to her 
¢ He was,” she remarked, “a great sinner, but not so 
great as Iam f besoech our Lord, m memory of His 
passion, to have remembrance and mercy of me, as He 
had of hem, mm the hour of death” § 

‘ Feeimg somewhat fatigued, and, wishing to preserve 
or-restere her strength for the final moment, she wert 
toitbed. Her women contmued praymg, and, durmg 
this last repose of her body, though her eyes were 
¢losdd,' 16 was ‘evident, from the shght motion of her 


+ & t 
* La Mort de la royne d Escosse, in Jebb vol 1 p 632. 
+ This letter yg faJebb, vol 1, 9687 698 inka Mort de la soyne d’ Escosse, 
and also in Lebana®, wol vi., p. 483 484 
¢ Lea Moat de la.soyme d’ Escosse in Jebb vol iis p 682 ¢, » % Ibid. 
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lrps,* and’ a wort of tapture spread over’ ler! covinte: 
nance, that she was addressing herself to Hhm om whom‘ 
aloné her hopes now rested. At daybreak shd prose 
saythg ‘that’ she had only two hours to hve.+ Shé& 
picked out one of her handkerchefs, wth a fnnge aff 
gold,{ as a bandage for her eyes on the scaffold, an) 
dressed herself with a stern magnificonce. Having; 
assembled her servants, she made Bourgom read over: 
to them her will, which she then signed, and afterw 
wards gave them the letters, papers, and presénts, of 
which they were to be the bearers to the princes of 
her family, and her frrends on the Contment § She 
had already distmbuted to them, on the previouw 
evemng, her mngs, jewels, furniture, and dresses, || and& 
she now gave thom the purses which ake had prepared, 
for them, and m which she had enclosed, in smalk 
sums, the five thousand crowns which remamed over to 
her 7 With finished grace, and with affecting kind~ 
ness, sho mingled her consolations with her gifts, and 
strengthened them for the affection into which her 
death would soon throw them. “You could not see,” 
suys an eye-witness, “any change, nether in her face, 
nor m her speech, nor m her general appearance , she 
seemed to he givmg orders about her affaira just ad if 
sha wero merely gong to change her residence frome 
one house to another ” * * 
© Jebb, vol, thy p. 682 + Ihid $ Ibid; p6Bl 


§ Ibid p 631, 632 i Hosd., pe 6976 
q_Ibd., p. 68, 632 + Ibid., p 682. 
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' These ‘last attentions to terrestrial cares having beeh 
voricluded, she repaired to her oratory, where there was 
aii altar, on which her almoner, before he was separated 
from her, used to say mass to her m secret She knelt 
before this altar, and read, with great fervour, the 
prayers for the dying* Before she had concluded, 
there was a knocking at the door, she made them 
tnderstand that she would soon be ready, and con- 
tinted her prayers + Shortly afterwards exght o'clock 
having struck, there was a fresh knockimg at the door, 
which this time was opened The Sheriff entered, wth 
a white wand im his hand, advanced close to Mary, who 
had not yet moved her head, and pronounced these 
few words “Madam, the Lords await you, and have 
sent me to you” “Yes,” replied Mary, rising from 
her knees, “let us go” f 

Just as she was moving away, Bourgoin handed to 
her the ivory crucifix which stood on the altar, she 
kissed it, and ordered it to be carried before her § 
Not being able to support herself alone, on account of 
the weakness of her limbs, she walked, leaning on two 
of her own servants, to the extremity of her apartments 
Having arrived at that pomt, they, with pecular 
delicacy, which she felt and approved, desired not to 
lead her themselves to execution, but entrusted her to 
the support of two of Paulet’s servants, and followed 


Le mene ee = Jebb,vol.n p 632 + Ibid 
+ Toid , p. 63 § Itid 
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her in tears * On reaching the staircase, where the 
Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent awaited Mary Stuart, 
and by which she had to descend into the lower hall, 
at the end of which the scaffold had been raised, they 
were refused the consolation of accompanying her 
further In spite of thar supplications and lamenta- 
tions, they were separated from her, not without 
difficulty, for they threw themselves at her feet, kissed 
her hands, clung to her dress, and would not quit her + 

When they had succeeded in removing them, she 
resumed her course with a mild and noble am, the 
crucifix mm one hand and a prayer-book in the other, t 
dressed in the widow's garb, which she used to wear 
on days of gieat solemnity, § consisting of a gown of 
dark crimson velvet with black satin corsage, from 
which chaplets and scapularies were suspended, and 
which was surmounted by a cloak of figured satin of 
the same colour, with a long train lined with sable, a 
standing-up collar, and hanging sleeves A wiute veil 
was thrown over her, reaching from her head to her 
feet || She evinced the dignity of a Queen, along with 
the calm composure of a Christian 

At the foot of the staircase? she met her mattre 


* La Mort de la royne d Lsrosse in Jebb, vol nu, p 638, 634 

+ Ibid, pp 634 635 $ Ibid p 634 

§ “Her clothes were of the handsomest she had but yet modest, and becéniing a 
widowed Queen Jtid p 639 

{| See the description in Jebb, p 639 640 —“She wore bendes a skit of tity 
drawers of white fustian stockings of blue silk gaiters of sik, and morocco pumps 
Ibid, p 640 

“| “The two karls led he: to the fuot of the staire, where thev had caused to be 
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ahiday rkidtow' Melxil, whe had beem sponsstiasi to 
tdkaiéare otihan, amd who, seemg ben thuawallang ‘te 
her iexeoudien, fell on hiakuees, and, with bis counter 
nance: bathed. mm i¢ars, expfessed hus ‘bitter affliction 
Many embracad um, thanked lum for has constant fidelity, ; 
and ehjcned hum toreport exantly to her son all that be 
knew, and aii that.he was alhout to witness. “It-wall be,” 
seid Melvil, “the mast sorrowful message I ever canned, 
t ennounce that the Queen, my saverpign.and dear nus] 
tacss;:0 dead ’* “Thou shouldst rather rejexca; good 
Molwval,” she: replied, enploywng for the first time thus. 
familar mode of address,+ “that Mary Stuart has arnyed 
at. the; close of her yasfortunes, Thou knowest that 
thia world a oaly vanity, and full of troubles aad misery. 
Beary these tadingp, that J dic firm im my religion, a true 
Cathalic,.a: true Scetehowoman, a true French-womaa. 
May God forgive those who have sought my death! The 
Judge of the secret thoughts and acizons of men knows 
that I have always desmred the umon of Scotland aad 
KEnglend: ommend me to my son, and tell bam that I 
have never done anything that could preyudice the welfare 
of the dangdom, on his quality as kung, nor derogated 
1n Ay Tospeat from our éovernign prerogative.” t 
badaghl bt sad’ Soar’ Andéé Melvif & Scotchinan her Masstne d'hostel who had 
not spoken to her for about three weeks, having been separated from he: along 
whh hvAlivoner” ‘Ibid, p 655 

I* Wa Motte dh la riyne &Bibbes tn Jobb, vol Hi p 633 

+ Its to be retherkbd ‘that the! Quiedtt wis never teed to employ thre Dench * bu 
te*attypeivon he tpoke'Ho"™ Pull, > 058 * 


t See th n 4 Répolte! Vif the Brdcwsdh n a 
Ocrentaa- dian ae fromthe MA idee Pe ae a es gor a 
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oSlie.cheaegpresedd lar hope to the Harlw of! Bhrewsbui)) 
ami Mieht thatilier secretary, Ourll, angitt:be parddénell,; 
and that her servants and wonten mipht be aduntted ti 
sop her die. ‘Fhe Earl of Kent obdjceted, that 1t was 
not usual to udmzt the presence of women on guchi 
oedasions, and feared that they nnght give trouble by 
ther lamentations, and perhaps causo scandal in then 
attempts to dip their handkerchiefs in her blood *® =“ My 
Lord,” said Mary, “I pledge my word that they will' 
do nothimg of the land = Alas { poor souls, they will be! 
gratified at taking leave of me, and I am sure your 
raistress, being a virgin Queen, would not refuse te 
allow another Queen to have her women about her 
at the moment of her death She cannot have piven’ 
you such mgorous orders You would grant mo more 
than that, even if I were a person of lower rank, 
and yet, my Lords, you know that I am your Queen’s 
cousin «©: You _ certainly will not refuse me this last 
réquest. My poor girls desire no more than to see me 
die”# The two Earls then, after consultisg together’ 
for 4 moment; granted her wish, and Mary was allowed! 
to call about her four of her male attendants and twe 
of her women She selected Bourgoi, her physieaa }3 
Gorion, her apothecary , Gervais, her surgeon , Dadier, 


dedication to Lord Burghley, by Mr H Ells, published in vol uy of the Qnd 
series of Original Letters alustratewe of English Hratory pp. 1}3--118 ie 
the A gag. sts of 9 few words, it.s the same as that in Jebb, p. 635 p ft 
A Reporte of the Manner of the Exequtwon, & in Elly, wm tno 
aud ba Festal de La royne d’Eaconse, 19 Jebb yol y, p 6H 
+ Yajd, Elly, p.4)4, and Jobb, pp G30 $36 Gamdap, ab thy mash » 3 
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her butler, Joan Kennedy, and Elizabeth Curll; the 
éwo ‘last beg those of her walting-women to whom she 
was most attached * As soon as they had come dowa 
stairs, the Quecn, followed by Andrew Melvil, who 
bore the tram of her gown, ascended the scaffold with 
the same ease and the same dignity as if she were 
eachnding a throne 

The scaffold was erected in the lower hall of Fother- 
mmgay It was two foet and a half high and twelve feet 
‘square imextent It was covered with black English 
frieze, as were also the chair on which she was to ait, 
the cushion on which she was to kneel, and the block 
on which she wag to receive the fatal stroke+ She 
seated herself on that dismal chair without changing 
colour, and without losing any of her accustomed grace 
and majesty On hei right hand were seated the Earls 
of Shrewsbury and Kent , on her left stood the shenff , 
in front were the two executioners, dressed in black 
velvet, at a little distance ranged along the wall, stood 
her servants , and in the remainder of the hall, behind a 
barrier which Paulet guarded with lis soldiers, were 
about two hundred gentlemen and inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, who had been admitted into the castle, 
the gates of which were closed.{ Robert Beale then 
read the sentence, to which Mary hstened in silence, 

¢ A Reporte of the Manner of the Execution, &c in Elis, vol sit, 24 Senes, 


p- 114 and La mort de la voyne d'Eacosse, &c , m Jebb, vol. ix, p 633 
+ Ibid, pp 114,115, and Jebb p. 636 t Jebb p. 636, and Ells, p 115 
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and with such complete abstraction, that she appeared 
wet to be cognisant of what was passng* When 
Beale had fimshed reading, she made the sign of the 
erdss, and said with a firm voice +— 

“ My Lords, I am a Queen born, a sovereign Prmcess, 
not subject to the laws, a near relation of the Queen of 
England, and her lawful heiress After having been long 
and unjustly detamed prisoner m this country, where I 
have endured much pain and evil, though nobody had 
any right over me, being now, through the strength and 
under the power of men, ready to forfeit my life, I thank 
God for permitting me to dic for my 1eligion, and in pre- 
sence of a company who will beai witness that, just before 
my death, I protested, as I have always done, both in pri- 
vate and in public, that I never contrived any means of 
putting the Queen to death, nor consented to anything 
against her person "{ She then proceeded to deny that 
she had ever borne towards her any feelings of hatred, 
and called to mind that she had offered, as the price of 
her liberty, such conditions as were best calculated to 
give confidence and to prevent disoiders in England § 


® During the reading of which ccmmuission, the Queene of Scots was silent 
hstening unto it with as sniall regard as if 1t bad not concerned her at all, and 
with as cheerful a countenance as if it had been a pardon from Her Majestie for 
hor life” A Reporte of the Manner &c., m Lilis vol m,p 115 

+ The reading of the sentence or commission bemg ended, Her Majesty made 
the sign of the cross as she had donc the day before, and with a joyous sit, ahd 
countenance of a fresh and lively colour, and a firm aj pearance and look without 
any change, her beauty more striking than e er, with marvellous constancy, and her 
accustomed majesty, with a firm voice and sweet gravity, she began to gay La 
mort de la royne d Escoser, in Jebb p 686 

+ Ibid pp 636 637 § Ibid, p 637 
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Afiex|/pronothomg tidse wore uy sdifyustaficatibn,: 
she commenced praymg Upon this; Dr. Fletcher, the 
Protestant: Deas, of Peterborough, whom the twe Karls} 
had; brought :with them, approached her, wishing to 
exbokt ddr toprepare herself for death “Madam,” saad 
hej i“ the Queen, my excellent Sovereign, has sent me to 
you « ” Mary, uaterruptang him, rephed, “ Mr; 
Deea, I am firm to the aaciest Roman Cathohe religion, 
and, d yatend ta shed my blood for t”* As the Dean 
insisted, with ndyscreet fanaticism, urging her to re- 
nonnce her faith, to repent, to place her confidence im, 
J ppus Christ alone, for he alone was able to save her, 
she repelled him with a resolute tone of voice, declared 
that, ghe would not hear hum, and ordered him to be 
sent } The Karls of Shrewsbury and Kent then saad, 

‘Wa desire to pray for your Grace, that God may en- 
lighten your heart at your last hour, and that thus you 
thay ‘die in the true knowledge of God ”—* My Lords,” 
fetutned Mary, “if you wish to pray for me, I thank 
you ‘for’rt, but 7 cannot join {n your prayers, because we 
are hot’df the eamerdhgion *{ The struggle between 
dh {Wo fatthis which had contimed throughout saa 
fifé! was prolonged dyén to the scaffold 
SD} Pleteter then cotnmencted reading the prayers 
suited to theoccainon, according to the Anplican ritual, 4 
hits Mary ‘recltél! in Latin the psalms of penitdhce 
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and iderey,and fervently asset ber erucifiaw’ + Maaldth,” 
rodely sau the Barl of Kent to her, “it 28 of htthe use 
for you to have that image of Christ m your:hand, if 
you have not got him engraved in your heart.” *-—“It m= 
difficult,” she answered, “to hold zt m the hand without: 
the heart bemg touched by it, and nothing susts tho! 
dying Christian better than the image of his Saviour} 
When she had finshed, on her kneos, tho threo 
psalms, Miserere met, Deus, &c, In te, Dontine, sper dee, 
&e , Que habetat wn adyutorio,t she ardressed herself td 
God in Enghsh, beseeching him to grmmt pcace to the 
world, the true religion to England, constancy to all 
suffering persecution, and to impart to herself the hel 
of His grace, and the enhghtenment of the Holy Spit 
at this her last hour She prayed for the Pope, for the 
Church, the Catholic Kings and Princes, for the King 
her son, for the Queen of England, and for her enemies, 
and, recommending herself to the Saviour of the world,§ 
she concluded with these words “Like as thy arms 
Lord Jesus Chnat, were stretched out upon the cross, 
gven 80 receive me within the stretched-out arms of thy, 
mercy !”|| So fervid was her pity, so touchmg her 
effusion of feeling, so admirable her courage, that,ghe 
drew tears from almost all who were present 7 ; 
Her prayer ended, she arose. The termble moment 


* La Mort de la royne d’Escosse, &c Jebb, p 637 
+ Martyre de Mane Stuart, &c, Jebb.,-vol iy p.307, and also Vita Mane 
Stuarie Scotve regena, &o., scriptore Geqrgio Conzo Scota. Jobb, vols yi ip 47 
t La Mort de la royne, &c. Jebbs ps. Gap. n i. Ibid 1? 
§ Ibid, p 638 and p 100 Camden, vol n, p 536 ] Jebb, p. 638 
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bac armved, and the executioner approached to asmst 
her in removing a portion of her dress, but she 
motioned him away, saying, with a smile, that she had 
never had such valets de chambre * She then called 
Jean Kennedy and Elizabeth Curll, who had remamed 
ail the time on their knees + at the foot of the scaffold, 
and she began to undress herself with their assistance, 
remarking that she was not accustomed to do so before 
so many people [ The afflicted girls performed ths 
last sad office in tears To prevent the utterance of 
their grief, she placed her finger on their lips and 
reminded them that she had promised in their name 
that they would show more firmness § “Instead of 
weeping, rejoice,” she said, ‘ J am very happy to leave 
this world, and in so good a cause”|| She then laid 
down her cloak, and took off her veil, retaining only a 
petticoat of red taffety, flowered with velvet Then, 
seating herself on the chair, she gave her blessmg to 
her weeping servants? The executioner having asked 
her pardon on his knees, she told him that she pardoned 
everybody ** She embraced Elizabeth Curll and Jean 
Kennedy, and gave them her blessing, making the sign 
of the cross over them, and after Jean Kennedy had 
bandaged her eyes, she demred them to withdraw, 
which they cid weeping ++ 


ges vol ii p 689 + Thid, p 636 ¢ Ibid. p. 639 

'§ 1bid., afd EiGe, voF Hi, pp 196 117 H Jebb, p. 639. 

q Ibid, p. po ee Ibid p 100, La vie We Mecomparable Marie Stuart, ka. 

5 os Toe. p- 808 Le martyre de ts wigne @Becoske, abd :La ole de PincomparaMe, 
&e. p. 100 
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At the same time she knelt down with great courage, 
and still holdmg the crucifix m her hands, stretched out 
her neck to the executioner She then said aloud, and 
with the most ardent feehng of confidence “My God, 
I have hoped in you , I commit myself to your hands” * 
She imagined that she would have been struck im the 
mode usual m France, in an upright posture, and with 
the sword + The two masters of the works, perceiving 
her mistake, informed her of 1t, and assisted her to lay 
her head on the block which she did without ceasing to 
pray There was a universal feelmg of compassion at. 
the sight of this lamentable misfortune, this heroie 
courage, and this admirable sweetness The executioner 
himself was moved, and aimed with an unsteady hand 
The axe, mnstead of falling on the neck, struck the back 
of the head, and wounded her, yet she made no 
movement, nor utiered a complaint { It was only on 
repeating the blow, that the executioner struck off her 
head, which he held up, saying, “God save Queen 
Ehzabeth ”§ “Thus,” added Dr Fletcher, || “may all 
her enemies perish” A solitary voice was heard after 


® Camden vol ji p, 537 + Jobb, p 640 and p 308 

+ “ And on this the executioner struck with his axe, but failing to hit the jorms, 
he gave her a great blow on the nape of the neck but that which was worthy of her 
unparalleled constancy was, that one did not see any part of her body more, pot 
even did a sigh escape The next blow was exactly on the first, by which the head 
was cut off from the body’ Le vrat rapport sur Tésécution, &e , MS. de ie Bivi 
Nat. fonds de Harlay Samt Germain, No 222 vol n fol 30 ef seq and im Teulet, 
Préces et documents, vol. p 880 88] hihsp 117 

§ Jebb, p 641 Elis p 117 He hft up her head to the new of al the 
assembly and bad God sawe the Queen.” 

§ * Then Mr Dean said with alowde voices So peril all the Queene s anemyns' 
Ellis, p 117  Jebb,p 101 Camden, vol n, p. 587 
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his, saymg, “Amen.” Tt was that of the gloomy Bart 
of Kent * 

A black cloth was thrown over her remamns.}+ The 
two Earls did not leave to the executioner, according to 
custom, the golden cross around her neck, the chaplets 
suspended fo her girdle, nor the clothes she wore at her 
death, lest these dear and venerated spoils should be 
redeemed by her servants, and transformed into relics 
They therefore burned them { They also took great 
pains to prevent anything bemg kept that had been 
stained with blood, all traces of which they caused to 
be removed.§ Just as they were lifting the body to 
remove it into the state-room of the Castle, in order to 
embalm it, they perceived Mary’s little favourite dog, 
which had slipped in beneath her cloak, between the 
head and the neck of bis dead mistress He would not 
quit the bloody spot, and they were forced to remove 
him || The body of the Queen of Scots, after removing 
the entrails, which were secretly buried, was embalmed 
with but little respect, wrapped up in wax-cloth, 
enclosed m a leaden coffin,1 and left amde until 

© © Vos, said the Earl of Kent, with a loud voiwe, Amen, Amen would to God that 
all the enemies of the Queen were in that state.” Le vray rapport, &c. Bibl. Nat., 
Harlay Saint Germain, No. 222, vol. u., fol. 80, e¢ seg , and in Téulet, vol. ii, p. 88! 
Jebb, p. 101 Ellis, p. 117 

+ Advse sur P&cécutvon, &e. by M de la Chastre, MS Bib] Nat Coll. des 500 
de Colbert, vol xxxv., piéce 45 

~ Le vray rapport, &c., Bibl. Nat., Harlay Saint Germam, No. 222, vol ii. 
fol 30, and in Teulet, vol 11, pp. 882, 883. 

§ Ibid and Jobb, pp.641 Ellis, pp.117 118 | Jebb, p 641 Elia, p 117 


4 Le vray rapport, &. MS. de la Bibl Nat and Teulet, vol. i, p 888 
Jedb, p 645, 646 
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Elizabeth should fix the place where it was to be 
laid * 

Fhe gates of the Castle remained closed for several 

« hours, and nobody was allowed to go out until after the 

departure of Henry Talbot, + son of Shrewsbury, who 
bore to Elizabeth the report drawn up by Beale,} and 
signed by the two Earls as the chief witnesses § He 
left on the Sth, and armved on the following day at 
Greenwich, where the Queen then was On the after- 
noon of the same day, the news was current in London, 
the inhabitants of which received the accounts of the 
Queen’s death with the same transports of fanaticism 
which they had exlubited some months before on her 
condemnation All the bells of the city were set 
a-ringing, and bonfires were lighted 1n every street || 

What was the effect produced by this tragical and 
audacious execution on the kings of Europe, and what 
were its consequences to Elizabeth? 


* “Her Majesty’s body was embalmed carclessly and put with the head into s 
lead coffin and that into another of wood and they left 1t m the sad great chamber 
until the firet day of the month of August, without anybody being allowed to 
approach it all that time the English perceiving that some of he: people went to see 
it through the key hole and pray to God caused it to be stopped up” La mors de 
la royne, &e. Jebb vol 1 p 646 + Ibd,p 641 

{ Le vray rapport, &c. Bibl Nat, and Teulet, vol nu, p 881 Ellis vol m., 

142, § Ibid 

i Chateauneuf to the King, Despatch of the 27th Fevr Bib) Nat., fonds de 
Béthune No 8880, and Teulet, vol ii, p 89% 
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CHAPTER XII 
CONCTTSION 


Effect produced by Mary Stuarts «xccution—Pli7 beth s pretended indignation— 
Anger of the bdegs of biavce and Scotland—I hzibeth pacifiea them—Phihp II 
resolves to avenge My lath [is prey rations to mvade England—The 
Invmgcible Armada—Its difeat—Inumph ef Lrotcstantiem in Great Britaiw— 
Summary of Mary Stuarts Iife and characta 


THe death of Mary Stuart delivered Elizabeth from 
a rival , but exposed ber to violent hatred and to dan- 
gerous repusals Thus being rid of one cruse of fear, 
she yieldod to the influence of another , she blamed the 
execution sho had permitted seemed to regret the 
death of tho Queen sho had hated, and even punished 
the agents whom she had made subservient to her 
designs By an audacious disavowal and by hypocri- 
jtagal griof, she sought to elude the vengeance of the 
sovereigns whose petitions she had rejected, whose 
fechngs she had wounded, and whose dignity she had 
ysulted 

During, four days she affected to be ignorant of the 
death, of the Queen of Scotland, whist the event was 
known throughout Protestant England,* where it was 


, Hanes to the Ring Despatch dated the 27th of Februtry Bit} Nat 
fonds de Béthnne, Yo 8880 and Tculdt, vol 1, pp 893, 894 
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a subject of public eaultation Probably, she was still 
undecided as to the line of conduct she should adopt, 
and the language it would be advisable for her to hold 
On Monday}, the 13th of February (231d New Style), 
she pretended to have leaned, with catieme surprise,* 
the execution of Mary Stuart and with well dissembled 
indignation, she gave vent to once of her most violent 
fits of anger She pretended that the Queen of Scot 
land had bccn put to death without hcr orders and 
against her will, that her secretary Davison ought 
not to have carried into effect the warrant she had 
signed, before she had in opportuuty of 1am speaking 
to im, that he had been guilty of precipitancy in 
transmitting the warrant to the oid Chancellor for the 
purpose of having the gieat sev iffived to it, and that 
he had exceeded his orders m carrying it to the Privy 
Council, so that 11 might be executed without her 
knowledge , that the members of the Pivy Council 
having presumed to send the warrant clandestinely to 
Fothering1y, had wounded her hevrt and tiespassed 
on her authority She angrily reproached them for a 
usurpation of the sovereign power, which must be 
regarded as an attempt to reduce her to tutelage + 
She gave orders for the wrest of Davison, who was 
imprisoned im the Tower and brought to tmal She 
banished from her presence her old eorvant Burghley, 


* Chateauneuf to the King DPD spatch dated the 27th of ebeaase Bub) ‘Nat 
ere de Béthune, No 8880 and Tenkt vol 1, pp 896 897 
+ Ibid Despatch of the 13th March Bibl Nat, Byench Sypplemcnt, No 48 
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who had given the warrant to Robert Beale, m the 
mame of the Council, and he was so overwhelmed by 
her displeasure that he tremblingly tendered the 
resignation of all his appomtments Her two favourtes, 
Leicester and Hatton, for having participated 1 the 
deliberation of the Privy Council, were, for a tame, dis- 
graced and banished from Court, finally, Beale, who 
had conveyed the warrant to Fotheringay was, a short 
time afterwards, removed from his post of Secretary of 
State, and stalled in a subaltern office at York * 
Walsingham alone was excmpt from this violent and 
hypocritical disfavour, because a fit of illness, real or 
pretended, had prevented Inm from taking any part 
wy an act, which Elizabeth at once took advantage of 
and repudiated The Queen of England even carned 
her diagsimulation so far as to wear mourning for her 
yictum, and to order pompous funeral obsequwies for the 
Queen of Scotland Mary’s remains were deposited in 
the Church $f Peterborough, beside those of Catharine of 
Arragon, the first wife of Henry VIII , whero they 
remained until they were removed to Westmnster 
Abbey by her son, on his accession to the throne of 
Great Butam 

By adding mjustice to cruelty, by bemg false after 
having heen relentless, Ehzabeth hoped to mislead the 
judgment, of the world, and above all, to ayert from 
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herself the resentment of Henry IIT and of James VI 
In relation to them she felt uneasy , and not without 
reason Henry III, m spite of his msensibihty and 
weakness, had taken m very ill part the imprisonment 
of D’Estrappes, the examination to which Chateauneuf 
had been subjected, the arrest of his couners and the 
opening of his despatches He was offended at the 
charge of conspiracy brought against the people of his 
embassy, and he did not disguise from Wade (whdm 
Elizabeth had sent to him on an extraordinary mission), 
how entirely he disbelieved the charge, whilst at the 
same time he manifested his dissatisfaction at thé con- 
duct of the Queen Ilenry had sent to London one of 
his valets de chambre with orders to demand the release 
of D’Estrappes, that he might himself bring him to trial, 
and if he proved guilty, punish him Taking reprisals, 
he refused to giant an audience to the Ambassado1 
Stafford , he arested the couriers and despatches of 
Ehzabeth at Dieppe, and put an embargo on all Enghsh 
vessels in the ports of France * 

The death of Mary Stuart increased Henry’s irnta- 
tion, by adding to Ins embarrassment At the first 
moment, two of his ministers, the cold Belhévre and 
the circumspect Brulart, were disposed to urge revenge 
The former observed that 1t was impcratively necessary 
to show Elizabeth that the heads of sovereigns weré to 


* Despatch of the 13th of March 1587 Bib! Nat. Supp! Fran., No. *¢§*, p 71 
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be hel@ sacred , and ‘the latter declared his detét- 
tiination nover again to enter the council of Henry III, 
if that Prince did not demand satisfaction for the death’ 
of Mary * The people of Pans mamfested the deepest 
sorrow on being made acquainted with the tragical fate 
of the Queen whom they had known m her youthful 
days, when she was seated on the throne of France, 
and whom they regarded as a martyr to the Catholic 
faith In the churches the preachers of the League 
fulminated their anathemas against the Enghsh Jezabel 
(as they called Ehzabeth), and invoked upon her the 
vengeance of God and of Kings Stafford and Wade 
dared not venture out of their houses m Pams,+ Staf- 
ford, though his mother held a post in the Englwh 
Court, was alarmed at the danger to which Ehzabeth 
had exposed herself, and began to take precautions in 
anticipation of his own downfall Through the me- 
dium of Mendoza, he made overtures to the King of 
Spain, to whom he offered his services He assured 
Mendoza that he was wholly devoted to his Catholic 
Majesty, beheving that his mistress would not live but 
Jor a short tume after having permitted the execution of 
the Queen of Scotland{ Finally, Henry III caused 
to be celebrated at Notre Dame, and im his own 
presence, a solemn service to the memory of his 

* Mendoza to his Catholic Majesty, dated March 6th 1587 Simancas Papers, 
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unfortunate relative,* He even showed himself disposed, 
in concert with the Kang of Spain,+ to attack the 
Queen of England, who had transmitted to the Bank 
of Pallavicino at Frankfort, the sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand hvres, fur the purpose of levying an 
army of German ritters to march to the aid of the 
King of Navarre { ; 

Klzabcth now felt more than ever the necessity of 
conuliatwg Henry , and at length she received Roger, 
his Envoy Extraordinary, who had been a fortmght 
London without having been able to obtain an audience 
of the Qucen§ With a grert show of grief, and almost 
with tears im her cycs, she spoke to him of the death of 
the Queen of Scotland, charging Imm to assure the 
King his master that the event had taken place contrary 
to her intention, and through the fault of Davison, who 
should answer for it|| Davison was, in consequence, 
condemned by the Star Chamber, on the 28th of March, 
to pay a fine of 10,0007, and to be imprisoned during 
the Queens pleasure,1 for havig neglected her M yes- 
ty’s commands and overstepped lis own authority 
Shortly afterwards Llzabeth had a conversation with 


® Mendoza to his Catholic Majesty Match 26, 1687 Sumancas Papers Series B., 
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Chateauneuf, aud ehe also sont Walangham to inm* 
with the view of restomng a good understanding between 
England and Frapce. 

In her conversation with the ambassador of Henry IIE, 
Hhzabeth displayed all her talent She drew Chateau- 
neuf aside, and taking him by the arm, said to bin 
playfully, ‘So, this 1s the man who sought my hfe!”+ 
She then admitted, that the plot i which he had been 
waphivated, had been concocted by two villams, whose 
object had been to extort money from him { Acknow- 
ledging the mnocence of D’Estrappes, she added, that he 
was thenceforth free and mght return to France ‘I 
am informed,” pursued she, good-humouredly, “that he 
ig a man of law, and that he mtends to practise at the 
bar in Pans I shall have my share of annoyance for 
what be has suffered, for he will owe me a grudge as 
long as he hves You may tell him that I hope I shall 
never have to plead a cause in Paris, where he may have 
aa. opportunity of taking revenge for the wrong I have 
done hun ”$ 

Ooming to the subject which ‘was uppermost in her 
thonghis, she spoke to Chateauneuf, with even more 
gteef than she had evinced to Roger, of the death of the 
Queen of Scotland That event, she alleged, was the 
greatest musfortune that had ever befallen her {| She 

* \CMathlanduf ee Heary 11, dated Londod, Nurch, 158; MS Bibl. Nat., Suppt, 
are No ie fol 71, and follomng and Teulet p. 902 
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maintamed that she had mgned the warrant for the sake 
of satisfying her people , but that she had been firmly 
resolved not to take the life of the Queen OF Scotland, 
unless a foreygn force should have invaded England, or 
there should have been a considerable mang m the 
kingdom in favour of Mary She added, that if the 
four members of her Council, who had played her that 
trick, (which she alleged she could not have contra- 
vened,) had not been so long m her service, and had 
not acted with a view to the mtercsts of her person, 
and of her state, she would (she vowed to God) have 
had them beheaded * She observed to Chateauneuf, 
that he ought not to believe her to be so weak and so 
wicked,+ as to cast the blame on an insignificant secre- 
tary like Davison if he were not guilty In conver- 
sation with Chateauneuf, she observed, that it was the 
interest of the two crowns of France and England to 
unite for the purpose of eluding the designs of the 
Leaguers, and the ambition of Philip I], who menaced 
them both, she mentioned her intention of sending Drake 
to attack the coasts of Spam, and Leicester to support 
the Republic of the United Provinces She proposed to 
Chateauneuf to secure for the King his master the support 
of four German Princes, who, on a single word from her; 
would fly to serve her with their troops, and she invited 
Henry to make himself mstrumental m strengthonmg 


* Chatea neuf to Henty If], dated London May 13 1587, hee a Nat, 
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the bonds of friendshap among them all “The tames 
are such,” she observed, “that both of us are more than 
éver in need of thos friendsinp ”* 

Without bemg deceived by the disavowals of 
Ehzabeth,+ but influenced by the same political reasons 
witiah guided her, Henry III determined on not 
avenging the death of Mary Stuart Interest trrumphed 
over tho tres of blood , and for fear of endangermg his 
own crown, he abandoned the general cause of royalty 

He feared that if he helped the excited Catholics of 
the Continent in their designs on England, they might 
beeome trrumphant m the Nethe:lands, and paramount 
m France, and that the downfall of Llzabeth would 
pave the way for the agguandisement of Plulp II, the 
elevation of the Ilouse of Guisc, and lus own run 
After several months speut i dissatisfaction and grief, 
he acted on the advice of the Quecn lis mother,+ and 
he authonmsed Chateauneuf, im concunence with 
Walsingham, to close the differences which had arigen 
between the two cpuntries{ To brevk with Ehzabeth 
would certainly bave been to him a course no less 
difficuls than dangerous. The necessity of repelling 
the ynvasion of the German ritters, who were pene- 
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trating into France'm the summer of 1587, and of 
remsting the Leaguers, who were making themselves 
masters of Paris, by the barmcades of 1588, withheld 
lim from venturing to attack others, by obliigmg mm 
to defend himself 

The Kmg of Scotland seemed not so easy to be 
appeased The death of his mother filled him with 
indignation, and he openly declared that the act should 
not pass unrevenged * Elizabeth fearmg the resolution 
to which he might be urged by his own resentment, by 
the animosity of his subjects, and by the advice of the 
continental sovereigns, sent him a letter by Robert Carey 
the son of her own cousin-german, Lord Hunsdon Carey 
had already contiived to render himself agrecable to 
the King of Scotland ‘The letter of which he was the 
bearer, and which was written by Elizabeth’s own hand, 
contained excuses and expressions of gmef alike 
msincere She spoke of the overwhelming sorrow she 
felt for the deplorable catastrophe which had taken 
place contrary to her intention,+ and she called God to 
witness that she was entirely mnocent of it She 
begged James to believe that if she had commanded 1t, 
she would not scruple to avow it She had not, she 
said, with dissembled pride, a soul so base that the fear 

* Lord Sctope to Walunglam, February 2let, 1587 Waights Queen Ehzabeth 
and her Times, vol 1, p 333 and Tytler, vol x»,p 4 
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of any prince, or ‘of any living creature, should withhold 
hér from doing what was just, or cause her to disavow 
it The lmeage whence she had sprung raised her 
above such vile thoughts She added, that despite of 
any consequences that might result to herself, she 
would not cast the weight of her own acts on the 
shoulders of others* She solemnly declared to 
James VI, that among kings no one was more attached 
to him than herself, and she expressed the most affec- 
tionate mterest for him and for the welfare of his kngdom 

In the first. burst of his anger, James determined not 
to suffer Robert Carey to set foot in Scotland, where 
public feeling was violently hostile to Ehvabeth He 
obhged Carey to stop at Berwick, and thither Mell 
and the Laird of Cowden-Knowes went, to receive, on 
the part of Jamos, the message with which Carey was 
charged At the time when he offered this affront to 
the haughty Ehzabeth, ho was permitting the chiefs of 
the Scottish Border to ravage the English frontier, and 
suffering the inhabitants of the Isles subject to huis 
dominion to succour the Insh rebels, who had risen 
under Tyrone + He even appeared to be makmg 
approaches to the Cathohes, by receiving the emussaries 
of the King of Spain, by lendmg ear to the Fathers of 
the Jesuits, hy re-stating the Bishop of Ross in all his 
digmitjes, and by accrediting as bjs ambassador to 
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Henry IIL, the faithful servant of Mary Stuart, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow,* who, in his name, solicited 
the aid of the French King, in avenging the death of 
his mother | 

Elizabeth was greatly alarmed at the state of things 
m Scotland She, however made no complaint of 
the devastations committed by Fernylurst, Cessford, 
Bothwell, Angus, Johnston, and others, who, with the 
assent of the young King, were laying waste that part 
of the English territory situated in their neighbourhood 
She feared lest these aggressions might be converted 
ito a general war, all the nobilty having taken up 
arms, and the men of the north, as well as the men of 
the south, were urgently insisting on carrying fire and 
sword to the gates of Newcastle [ Amnudst this excite- 
ment of national exasperation the odious Master of 
Gray was put on his trial for the crime of high treason, 
and he escaped only by perpetual banishment § The 
partisans of Khzabeth were silent, and no one ventured 
to defend the alliance formerly concluded with her 

That Princess did not, however, despair of gaining 
over the ambitious James VI She was the more 
interested in securing his friendship, masmuch as she 
would have been placed in great peril, if, to the open 
i4 ‘Dyer, vol ix., pp. 4—12, and Papers of Simancas, Series B , packet 59, No 131 
and packet 58, No 167 
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enmity of Scotland, had been added the memgi of 
Iveland such a state of things would have facitated 
the ivasion of England, for which preparations ‘were 
being made on the coasts of Spam and Flandats 
Elizabeth intumated to James that lus succession to her 
crown would be secured 1f he 1omained at peace, but 
forfeited 1f he should go to war By her command, 
Walsingham wrote to Maitland, Sccietary of State to 
James VI, an adroit kitter, m which he dwelt forably 
on the great inheritance that might await Jamos * 
In ths letter Walsingham assurcd Maitland that a 
rupture with kngland would on the part of the King, 
his master, be an wt at once Inghly impolitic and 
dangerous , that it would revive the remembrance of 
old animositics between the two nations , that it would 
render James odious to the English people, m whose 
opinion he would wremedmbly compromise his rights , 
that he could not hope for the assistance of the King 
of France, who was but little disposed to support a 
near relation of the House of Guise, and who was 
natarally averse to the umon of the two crowns of 
‘England and Scotland on one hoad , and finally, that 
te would be acting in the mterest of the King of Spain, 
whom he ought to regard as a mval rather than an 
aurthary 

' hese arguments caused James VI to reflect, but did 
not bring lim toa decision Though he lent err to the 

® Thus letter 18 givon by Spottiswood, pp 359-362 Tvtler, vol ix jp 7 8 
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politic counsel of Ehzabeth, he secretly maintamned rela 
tions with Phihp [1 bemg ahke reluctant to renounce 
the throne of England or to forego revenging his mother 
He long held this equivocal position, and with well dis- 
sembled duphaty he managed to keep on terms with 
the two great pirties (who were ready to break into 
open hostihty) but without declaring himself for the 
one or the other He suffered the Josuits free access 
to ail parts of his kmgdom, and allowed the Earls of 
Huntly, Morton, and Crawford (the leaders of the 
Scottish Catholics *) to conce: & with the Duke of Parma 
for promoting the expedition which Plulp II was 
preparing 

The hing of Spin was the only person who enter- 
tained serious thoughts of avenomg the death of Mary 
Stuart In this fechng he ws stimulated at once. by 
the necessity of extending the Crtholic faith, and the 
desre of increasing his own domination He hoped 
thereby to restore the old religion in the Island, then 
the great focus of Protestantism, and the secureat 
restmp-point of the revolution iiging in the rest. of 
Europe , he flattered himsclf he might thus acquire a 
new throne, punish Ehzabeth for the crime she had 
committed, call her to account for the aggressions she 
had so long sanctioned, and put down the rebellion in 
the United Provinces by the subjugation of Engiand 
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Sueh were the great desgns, for the accomplishment of 
which Philip II employed all the power of his kingdom. 
When the mterests of his ambition concurred with his 
feelings, he no longer wavered 

After the death of Mary Stuart, he did not conceal 
his clams to the double mheritance she had bequeathed 
to him Hus ambassador, Mendoza, wrote to him as 
follows “God having been pleased to suffer this 
accursed nation to fall under his displeasure, not enly 
m regard to spiritual affairs, by heresy, but also in what 
relates to worldly affairs by this termble event it 
plain that the Almighty has wished to give your 
Majesty these two crowns as your own entire pos- 
seemon”* The Bishop of Ross wrote m French, m 
Latin, and in English, a declaration to prove that 
Phahp II was the lawful heir to the throne of England, 
the King of Scotland having rendered himself incom- 
petent by his hcresy+ The Spanrsh ambassador spoke 
to the Pope’s nuncio of the mghts of his master,{ 
and even presumed to mention them to Catharine de 
Medicis.§ The Duke de Guinse also admitted them 
Writing to Mendoza, he says “Neither relationship, 
nor any other mterest of mine, can with me outweigh 
the dut} and the affection with which I devote myself 
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to the humble service of the King of Span I regard 
Ins Cathohc Majesty as the common father of all the 
Cathohes of Christendom, and most especially of 
myself’ * He consigned to the King of Spam the task 
of avenging Mary Stuart, and undertook to secure the 
triumph of Catholicism in France whilst Philp IJ 
re-established 1t in England + 

Having at lus disposal ships and seamen, furnished 
by Italy, Portugal, and Spain, Philip, who had the best 
troops in Europe and who was supplied with treasures 
from the New World, seemed to possess, more than any 
other sovereign, the means of succeeding im the enter- 
prise he had resolved to undertake He had conceived 
the scheme of invading England as early as 1570, 
and had commenced his preparations in 1583 { These 
preparations gave occasion to the most vast maritime 
armament that had ever before heen seen , and active 
exertions were made in all the ports of the Spanish 
monarchy The Roads of Lisbon were to be the general 
mustering-place of the fleet There the vessels fu: nished 
by Sicily, Naples, Catalonia, Andalusia, Castile, and 
Biscay, commanded by theu most able captains, and 
manned by their most intrepid seamen, were to 

* Papers of Simancas, Series B packet 59 No 178 Note from the Duke of 
Guwe under the name of Mario addressed to Mendoza, and dated June 28 1587 
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assemble m the spmng of 1588, This flect,, which 
received the name of the Invincible Armada, consisted 
of thirty-five ships of various dimensions. Besides 
caravels, ourques, zabras, galleys (which were the 
general ships of the timc), some with sails, some with 
oars, the Armada comprised a certain number of galleons, 
and four galcasses of enormous size The galleons were 
round-built vessels, and the galeisses were vessels of 
larger size, having their forecastles fortaficd, besides 
carrying several tiers of guns Thus fleet, which was 
manned by eight thousand seamen, carried twenty 
thousand troops, who were to land on the English 
coast Theso troops were well supplied with arms and 
ammunition of every kind, and they had with them pro- 
visions for six months They were also accompanied by 
a Vicar-General of the Holy Inquisition, and upwards 
of a hundred Jesuits and other monks, who were to 
work the conversion of the island* The Armada 
was commanded by the Marquis de Santa Cruz, an 
experienced and successful admiral who had twice, on 
the coasts of Terceira, defeated the Pnor Antomo de 
Crato, who sought to render himself master of Portugal 

Whilst these vast’ preparations were going on in the 
Spanish Peninsula, the Duke of Parma was combining 
forces no less considerable on the coasts of Flanders. 
That able general was appomted military chef of 
the expedition. Besides the troops who were in hig 
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garrisons, or under his colours, five thousand men were 
sent to hin from northern and central Italy, four 
thousand from the kingdom of Naples, six thousand 
from Castile, three thousand from Arragon, three 
thousand from Austria and Germany, together wth 
four squadrons of mtters , besides which, he received 
forces from the Franche Comte and the Wallon country 
By his command, the Forest of Waes was felled for the 
purpose of building flat bottomed boats, which, floating 
down the rivers and canals to Nieuport and Dunkerque, 
were to carry an additional force of one hundred 
thousand men to the mouth of the Thames, under the 
escort of the Great Spanish Fleet Gun carnages, 
fascmes, machines used in sieges, together with every 
material requisite for building bridges, forming camps, 
and raising fortresses, were to be carried on board the 
flotillas of the Duke of Parma, who followed up the 
conquest of the Netherlands, whilst he was making 
preparations for the invasion of England* Favoured 
by the dissensions which arose in 1586, between the 
insurgents of the United Provinces, and Leicester, the 
Duke of Parma had recovered Deventer, as well as a 
fort before Zauphen, which the Englsh commanders, 
Sir Wiliam Stanley, the friend of Babmgton, and 
Sir Roland York, had surrendered to him when with 
ther troops, they passed over to the service of 
Phihp II, after the death of Mary Stuart, and he had 
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aim tnade Inmself master of the Sluys.* Hs inteution 
was to leave to the Count de Mansfeldt suffinent forces 
to follow up an undertakmg which had now become 
secondary, whilst he himself went at the head of fifty 
thousand men of the Armada and the flotilla to accome 
phish the principal enterprise. 

‘ That enterprise, which in the highest degree affected 
the interests of the pontifical authority, Philp I had 
concerted with the Pope Sixtus V had promised to 
co-operate with his money, and he had pledged him- 
self to advance a million of ducats the moment the 
éxpedition should reach the British shore meanwhile 
lie had, at the request of Philip II, given the Cardinal’ 
hat to Doctor Allen , the Doctor, who was director of 
the English Semmary at Remms, and a chief of the 
Gathohe emigration, was chosen as legate from the 
Holy See to England In a bull mtended to be kept 
secret until the day of landing, Sixtus V , renewmg the 
anathema fulminated agamst Ehzabeth by Pius V and 
by Gregory XIII, dispossessed her of the throne The 
new legate, on his part, prepared a furious manifesto,{ 
im winch he reproached Elizabeth with the disgrace of 
her larth, the shamelessness of her heresy, the duplinty 
of her character, the dissoluteness of her manners and 
the cruelty of her sentences. Copies of this manifesto 
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were to be profusely circulated on the arrival of the 
Armada, m the hope that bemg shaken by the con-~ 
tempt and hatred of the Lnglsh people, Elzabeth’s 
government would speedily fall under the Spanish 
aggression 

Immense as was this armament, for the completion of 
which efforts were directed from all points, yet ts 
magnitude and its destination remained alike unknown, 
The secret of the entei prise was known only to Phihp II, 
Sixtus V , the Prince of Parma, Mendoza, and the Duke 
of Guise It was carefully concealed from the Cours 
of France, where it was not even known to the Nunage 
Mons, who, bemg a Venetian by birth, was too mueh 
attached to the interests of Henry III, and toe 
favourable to the policy of Cathermme de Medici.* 
Thus 1t became a question in Paris as well as in Londen, 
whether the expedition was to subdue the Low-Countnes, 
to invade England, or to proceed to the Indies. Mendoza 
artfully kept up this uncertamty, which was for a cour 
siderable tame shared by Elizabeth herself. + 

Notwithstandmg her keen-sightedness, and the 
anxiety she could not. help feelmg, this Princess hoped 
that the storm which was gathermg abroad, wonld nat 
fall upon her kingdom 4s early as the spring of 
1587, long before the Spanish fleet was ready to muséér 


* Moder the ttle of “ Exhortation to the Nobility and People of cases qnd 
Ireland “ Lingard has analysed it in the Note B B at the end of his eccond volume ; 
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sh the Tagus, she had sent Sir Francis Drake, with 
thirty-seven ships, to crue off the coasts of the 
Peninsula This intrepid sailor, exceeding his mstruc- 
tions, had entered the Bay of Cadiz and the Lisbon 
Roads, where he had committed great ravages * 
Moreover, durmg the summer of the same year, 
Leicester had returned to the Netherlands with five 
thousand men, in order to support the tottermg republic 
of the Umted Provinces against the aggressions of the 
Spaniards + These acts of offensive hostility, however, 
had not prevented Elizabeth from opening negociations 
with Phihp II, and even beheving that she would be 
ablo to disarm his anger against her 

She had appomted, as her Commussioncrs, the Earl 
of Derby, Lord Cobham, Sir James Croft, and the two 
jarisconsults, Dale and Adams These gentlemen had 
proceeded to Flanders in the beginmng of 1588, and 
had had several conferences with the Count of Arenberg, 
Perrenot, Richardot, De Maes, and Gremer, the pleni- 
potentiaries of Philip IL As great an adept m the 
arts of dissimoulation as Elizabeth herself, and able to 
deceive with more calmness and as much ability, that 
Prmce had accepted her overtures for peace, in order 
that he might lull her apprehension&, and thus take her at 
a disadvantage. The English Commissioners demanded 
that the ancient alliance between the House of 


* Stiype, vol ni., parti, pp 662,663 Lingard vol vin, chap v 
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Burgundy and England should be renewed , that the 
foreign troops should be withdrawn from the Nether- 
lands, and that those provinces should be allowed 
hberty of conscience The Spanish Commussioners 
accepted the first of the conditions, but rejected the 
other two, on the ground that they were at vanance 
with the interests and the religion of the King their 
master, and were, moreover, in little conformity to the 
conduct of Queen Ehzabeth, who clammed for the 
Protestants of the Netherlands a toleration which she 
did not grant to the Catholics of England No better 
agreement was come to regarding the restitution of the 
towns pledged by the States to Elizabeth, and the 
repayment of the money advanced by Ehzabeth to 
the States * 

This negociation, which was carried on durig the 
first six months of 1588, alarmed Henry II1, who 
especially dreaded any accommodation between Spain 
and England, m consequence of which Philp IT would 
be enabled to subdue the United Provinces, and make 
himself master of France In order, therefore, to divert 
Ehzabeth from any arrangement, he offered to assist 
her, in case she was attacked by the Spaniards, with 
twice the number of troops which he was bound by the 
treaty of 1574 to send to her assistance He had a 
long conference with her ambassador, Stafford, upon 
this subject, and told him that the Pope and the 
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Guthohe King had entered into a league against thé 
Queen, his mistress, and had invited himself and the’ 
Venetians to join them, but that they had refused to 
doso “If the Queen of England,” he added, *‘ con~ 
cludes a peace with the Cathohc King, that peace will 
not last three months, because the Catholic King will 
ard the League with all his forces to overthrow me, and 
you may imagine what fate 1s reserved for your mistress 
after that” * On the other hand, in order more 
effectually to frustrate this negociation, he proposed to. 
Plulp II to form a still closer union between the two 
crowns of France and Spain ,+ and at the same time 
he secretly despatched a confidential envoy to Con- 
stantmople, to warn the Suitan, that if he did not again! 
declare war against the Cathohe King, that monérch," 
who already possessed the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, the Indies, and nearly all Italy, would soon make 
Inepself master of Hngland, and would then turn the 
forces of all Hurope against the Turks { 

Plnhp II was aware of all these intrigues, and p¥o-~ 
posed to frustrate them by the promptitude of his! 
measures He had carefully discussed the safest menns 
of executing the enterprise which he had so labonously' 
projected, and which he was desirous no longer to defer" 
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Hé had rejected, as productave of delay, very wise buf 
vety various eounsela, which had been given him by 
men of great experience In order to deliver so large a 
fleet as the Armada from the dangers of a stormy sea, 
Sir Wilkam Stanley proposed that a landing should be 
efiected and a strong position secured in Tieland, from 
whence they would easily be able to invade England 
Qolonel Semple, a Scotchman, and Plato, an Itahan 
engineer who had constructed a chart of the British 
coast, had pronounced in favour of a descent upon 
Scotland, where they would find the nobility ready to 
rise im arms, and the people desirous to avenge the 
death of Mary Stuart Lastly, the Admural Santa 
Cruz, and the Prince of Parma had advised the King to 
make sure of some large harbour on the coast of 
Holland or Zealand, that the Armada, afte: having 
entered the Channel, might have a shelter m case of 
storm, from whence it could sail without difficulty for 
England Philip II adopted none of these prudent 
meesures * In the present mstance, this cautious 
Prince, who frequently compromised las plans by; 
temporisation, and annulled his preparations by un- 
certainty, exposed himself, by his precipitation, to fanlur’ 
in the greatest enterprise of his reign 

But, though he would not consent that the Prince of 
Putma should previously seize Flushing and the mouth, 
of the Scheldt, he would not, on the other hand, allow 


wr 
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the Armada to sail from Lisbon Roads until the Duke of 
Guise and the Leaguers had taken arms against Henry 
III ,* and thus prevented France from interferng m 
favour of Queen Ehzabeth With this object, the Com- 
mander, Juan Iniguez Moreo, was despatched by him, 
in the early part of April,t¢ to the Duke of Guise at 
Sousons , and the Prince of Parma sent back to Scot- 
land the Karl of Morton—who had come, with Colonel 
Semple, to treat with him on behalf of the Scottish 
Catholics—to call upon James VI to avenge the death 
of lus mother and the outrage done thoreby to the 
whole Scottish nation + The Commander Moreo met 
with complete success at Soissons He offered the 
Duke of Guise, as soon as he took the field agamst 
Henry III, three hundred thousand crowns, six thousand 
uwnfantry, and twelve hundred pikemen, on behalf of the 
King lus master, who would, m addition, withdraw his 
ambassador from the Court of France, and accredit an 
envoy to the Catholic party § A treaty was concluded 
on these conditions, and the Duke of Guise entered 
Paris, where he was expected by the Leaguers, and 
whence he expelled Henry III, on the 12th of May, by 
the msurrection of the barmcades A fortmght after 


* This was tho Prince of Parmas opimon. Strada, vol ii book ix. p. 634 
March, 1588 See also the Despatchca of Mendoza to Phihp If 25th February, 
and 13th March 1586 Archives of Simancas B 60 Nos 254 277 

Tt Despatch from Mendoza to the Cstholic King 5th Apnl, 1588. Archives of 
Simancas, B., 60 No 35 
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this mmsurrection, which reduced Henry III. to impo- 
tence, and, to use the language of the Prince of Parma, 
did not even “permit him to assist the Queen of Eng- 
land with his tears, as he needed them all to weep over 
his own misfortunes,” * the Spanish Fleet left the Tagus 
and sailed towards the British isles 

Elizabeth was utterly unprepared for this Deceived 
by the negociations which were still pending in the 
Netherlands, she had shared m the hopes of peace con- 
ceived by her Lord Treasurer, whose prudence and 
ability were for once at fault Notwithstanding the 
advice of Walsmgham and Leicester, who had repre- 
sented to her that the mvasion was 1mmuinent, she had 
sacrificed her safety to her avarice, and had made very 
mmperfect preparations for defence At the time when 
the Armada set sail, her fleets were still unformed, and 
not a single troop had been levied throughout England 
Fortunately, a tempest came to her aid Before it was 
clear of the coast of Spain, the Armada was assailed, off 
Cape Finisterre, by its first storm, which dispersed it 
completely, and compelled it to take refuge, much 
shattered, in the ports of Biscay and Galicia. It was 
not, moreover, under the command of the Marquis of 
Sania Cruz This experenced sailor, notwithstanding 
his diligence and success, had been unable to keep pace 
with the impatient ardour of is master Philp IT had 
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Peproached him with Ing dilatormess, and had sard, with 
whgrateful harshness, “You make an ll return for all 
iny kindness towards you”* These words, froth 86 
absolute and reserved a monarch, had been fatal td 
Santa Cruz Overwhelmed with fatigue and grief, he had 
died , and Philip II had replaced him by Alonzo Perez 
de Gusman Duke of Medma Sidonia, one of the most 
powerful of the Spanish grandees, but very ill adapted 
to command such an expedition It 1s true that he had 
as his heutenants, two able seamen, Juan de Martmos 
Recalde of Biscay, and Miguel Ocquendo of Guipuzcoa 
Whilst the Armada was refitting on the coast of 
Spain, Elizabeth had time to perceive the full extent of 
ker danger, and to make preparations accordingly 
Returning at once to her energy and foresight, she 
éstablished a milhtary council for the defence of her 
Kingdom , directed that, in all the counties, every man 
capable of bearing arms, from eighteen to sixty years of 
age, should be enrolled ,+ ordered the formation of two 
armies, one of which, consisting of 31,932 infantry and 
2400 cavalry, was to be placed under Leicester's com- 
mand, to make head agamst the enemy, while the 
éther, composed of 34,400 infantry, 1914 cavalry, and 
thirty-fix pieces of artillery of diiretcut cahbre, was to 
be led by Hunsdon, and employed m the defence of 


ind 
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ker reyal person * She thought of strengthenmg her 
pesition at Tilbury Fort, near the mouth of the Thames, 
where the Spaniards were to land, and she banished 
to the Isle of Ely and the midland counties, those 
Enghsh Cathohcs whom she most suspected, whilst she 
subjected the others to the strictest surveillance + The 
two armies of Leicester and Hunsdon were summoned 
to meet, the first on the 28th of June, and the second 
on the 23rd of July This would have been much too 
late to oppose the mvasion, had it not been for the 
misfortune which occurred to the Armada, and, even 
under these favourable circumstances, they had not time 
enough to give their troops such a traimng as would 
qualify them to compete with the veteran Spanish bands 
Bat the continued favours of fortune, and the mtrepidity 
ef the English navy, made up for Ehzabeth’s delay, and 
preserved her from the errors into which she had been 
plunged by her parsimony and credulity 

The number of vessels which she collected was very 
large. Assisted by the City of London, whach alone 
placed thirty-eight ships at her disposal, and served 
with devotedness by all her subjects, who readily 
engaged in the defence of ther country and their 
religion, she had soon a fleet of a hundred and ninety 
ene ships, most of them, 1 1s true, of small dimensions; 
but carrymg m all, 15,272 ment The largest vessels 
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wore commanded by Drake, Frobsher, Winter, Hawkins, 
and other bold captains, who had distingwshed them- 
selves in distant seas, by their successful opposition to the 
power of Spain This numerous and active fleet, to which 
volunteers belonging to the noblest famihes of England 
flocked in crowds, and which was officered by men of 
equal valour and experience, was placed under the com- 
mand of Admiral Lord Howard of Effingham, with Sir 
Francis Drake for his heutenant Its rendezvous was 
Plymouth, where it awaited the approach of the Armada, 
at the mouth of the channel which separates the Island 
from the Continent, winist a strong squadron, com- 
manded by Winter and Lord Henry Seymour, jomed 
the Dutch Admiral, Lonck, and the Zealand Admiral, 
Justin of Nassau * on the other side of the Straits, and 
blockaded the coast of Flanders in concert with them, 
80 as to prevent the Pmnce of Parma’s flotilla from 
uniting itself with the Armada of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia 

On the 20th of July, the Armada set sail again , its 
navigation was at first prosperous, across a smooth sea 
and beneath a calm sky Thus fleet, the largest the Ocean 
had yet borne, advanced majestically forward, considered 
invincible because of the 7500 sailors by whom 1t was 
manned, the 19,000 soldiers who crowded its decks, and 
the numerous body of priests and monks whom 1t con- 
veyed to the conquest and conversion of England With 
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ita immense galeasses and formidable galleons, 1t seemed 
hike a fortified town floatmg upon the water After it 
had passed Cape Breton, exciting universal surprise and 
admiration, 1t hove in sight of the English vessels anchored 
before Plymouth Being vastly supenor in numbers, and 
impelled by a favourable wind from the South, 1t might 
easily have crushed Howard and Drake, and by a single 
blow, cleared the way into England This the Spanish 
captains strongly urged their admiral to do, but the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia called them together, and 
showed them the King’s order forbidding him to give 
battle until he had effected a junction with the Prince 
of Parma, and conveyed all the troops to the banks of 
the Thames Don Juan de Recalde, nevertheless, main- 
tained, that he ought to attack when he was sure to 
conquer, and that the King might be served by his 
obedience But the timid Duke of Medina Sidonia, m 
scrupulous observance of the instructions he had roceived, 
sailed on to the coast of Flanders* He obeyed too 
unphcitly an order which, given at a distance from the 
scene of action, and 1ts occurrences, was 1n itself a fault, 
as it prohibited him from offering battle advantageously, 
without shielding him from being attacked at a disad- 
vantage 

Howard and Drake, mdeed, havmg escaped this 
danger, followed the Armada, which advanced slowly in 
the form of a crescent, and attacked its rear-guard with 
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complete sucoess. In this narrow channel, with the 
passages and quicksands of which they were weil 
acquainted, ther light vessels were always able to tum 
with the wind, and whilst avoiding a regular battle wrth 
the formidable fleet, which would have shivered them to 
pieces, they succeeded by their skirmishes in captunng 
some important prizes Thus, on the 4th of August, 
they engaged a squadron with trrumphant success, before 
the Isle of Wight,* and continued to harass the Armada 
until 1t reached Calais, where 1t cast anchor on the 6th 
It was now only a few leagues distant from Dunkirk and 
Nieuport, and seemed to have accomplished one of the 
objects of the enterprise 

At the approach of the Armada, the Pmnce of Parma 
broke off the conferences between the Spanish commis- 
sioners and the English envoys, and made preparations 
to jom it On the 7th and 8th of August, he had 
embarked 14,000 men on board the Nieuport flotalla,t 
and had hastened to embark the remainder of the army 
of invasion on board the flotilla at Dunkrk{ The 
Duke of Medina Sidonia intended to jom him without 
delay, and to escort his flat-bottomed vessels to the 
mouth of the Thames But Drake did not give hm 
tame to do this. With ardent and indefatigable perse- 
verance, he had never ceased his pursuit of the Armada, 
and now lay at anchor at a short distance from her. 
The elements conspired to favour his attacks. Dunng 
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othecieeght of the 6th of August, the sky assemed a 
lowermg aspect, and gave notice of an approaching 
ratorm. Drake took eight of the least seaworthy and 
‘smallest ships of his fleet, filled them with saltpetre, 
bitumen and other combustibles, and had them towed, 
through the darkness, mto the neighbourhood of the 
Spanish ships At a certain distance, they were set 
ahght, and the eight fire-ships, burnmg with lurid 
brghiness, dnfted on towards the Armada The 
Spanish sailors were seized with terror They feared 
their vessels would all be burned as another fleet had 
been, some years before, not far from Antwerp Raising 
their anchors and cutting their cables, they precipitately 
deft. the coast, and fled i confusion to the open sea 
Bat they escaped conflagration only to be exposed to 
tempest 

A violent storm now burst forth, and the south-west 
wind began to blow funously Driven by the hurncane, 
the Spanish fleet, which was pursued and cannonaded 
on the next day by the Enghsh squadrons, was thrown 
on the shore, between Calais and the mouth of the 
Beheldt , 1t had great difficulty in getting clear of these 
quicksands, on which several galleons, and one of the four 
great galeasses, were stranded The Armada had already 
joss. fifteen vessels, which had 4791 men on board’, 
and its only way to eseape utter ruin was by lea 
tins dangerous channel The expedition had failed , 
and the Duke of Medina Sidonta, driven from south to 
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north by the tempest, which rendered 1 impassble $9 
wail through the channel again, took a course searoely 
less hazardous. He sailed completely round England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and returned to Spain by way 
of the Northern Ocean.* During this stormy voyage, 
he seattered the wrecks of lus fleet over a sea with 
which he was unacquainted, and left seventeen of bu 
ships on the coast of Ireland alone 

Whilst the Armada met with this disastrous fate, 
and the Prince of Parma, conmderably dejected by so 
great a defeat, was withdrawing lus troops from his 
flotillas, the King of Scotland finally made choice 
between Pluhp II and Elizabeth. He had long wavered 
between the two During the month of Jaly he had 
given a favourable reception to Colonel Semple, who had 
been sent to him by the Prince of Parma, and he had 
wnitern to the Prince in terms which might lead him to 
consider him one of his future auxillames + But, when 
the Earl of Morton, in conformity with the agreement 
made in the Netherlands, gave the Scottish Catholics 
the signal of insurrection to support the Spanish expe- 
dition, James VI perceived that he stood in as great 
danger as Elisabeth In spite of the care which the 
agents of Spun had taken to be alent regarding the 
religious tendency of the enterprize, and to conceal 

* Strada, vel. iL, book ix. pp. 067—669, 
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Phihp the Second’s ambition beneath he domte 
avenge Mary Stuart, the King of Scotland clearly 
percerved that 1t was mtended to restore the ancrent 
fsith m England, and bring that country into subjection 
ta the Cathohc King He displayed, therefore, ne 
further hesitation, but saying that the King of Spain 
bestowed on him the favour which Polyphemus granted 
Ulysses, that of being devoured the last,* he assembled 
an army, marched against Morton, captured his castle 
of Lochmaben, defeated him at Dumfites, and threw hit 
mto pnson+ This vigorous act put a stop to the 
enterprises of the Scottish Catholics, and delivered 
Ehzabeth from great anxiety regarding her northern 
frontier, which she had not placed in a state of defence 
She mmediately despatched Wilham Ashby to the 
young monarch whose creed and interest rendered 
him her ally, to congratulate him on his success, and 
to offer him an English dukedom, as a first step to the 
throne, with an annual pension of five thousand pounds, 
and the maintenance of a small body-guard of fifty 
Scottish gentlemen [ These promises, which the pre- 
sence of danger induced her then to give, but which 
the return of secunty enabled her afterwards to break, 
completely gained over James VI He renewed nego- 
ciatons with Elizabeth, and as, in him, ambition was 
more powerful than consanguinity, the same reasons 

* Cankden, vol. fi, p. 583 Spottiewaod, p 869, Tytler, vol. tik, p 34, 
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whieb had rendered him so accommodating with regard 
to bis mother’s captivity finally prevented him from 
avenging her death 

The Queen of England was now triumphant on every 
hand. Though she had not perceived her danger 
sufficiently soon, she had faced 1t with generous courage 
She had inspired all England with her mtrepidity and 
confidence, and had proposed to place herself at the 
head of her troops, whom she had visited in her camp 
at Tilbury, amidst enthusiastic acclamations. The 
English people, filled with gratitude and admiration, 
honoured her as their hberator, and believed that to 
her they owed the preservation of ther dependence, 
and the security of their religion 

As for Phihp II, whose political prosperity had 
received a great check by this defeat, he learned the 
news of the destruction of the Armada with the tranquil 
pride of the most powerful monarch m Europe His 
favourite minister, Don Christoval de Moura, undertook 
to cpmmunicate the sad intelligence to hm Don 
Christoval found lim wniting letters m his cabinet. 
Phiip II listened to him without change of coun- 
tenance “J thank God,” he said, “for having given 
me means to endure such a loss without embarrassment, 
and power to equip another fleet of equal magnitude 
A stream can afford to waste some of its water 20 long 
as its source 1s not dried up"* Then quietly taking up 
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his peb, he went on wnting his letters The Arthaia, {f 
We are to believe the statements of the ambassador Men- 
doza and the histoman De Thou, had nevertheless cost 
him more than a hundred millions of ducats* The rem- 
nant of this once mighty fleet arrived durmg the month 
of September, in the ports of Santander and Corogia, 
under the command of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
who received orders to retire at once to his estates 
without presenting himself at Court His heutenant, 
Don Juan de Recalde, who returned with him, soon 
fell a victim to the fatigues which he had endured 
Phihp II communicated this great reverse to his people 
m the lofty but submissive language of a Christian 
prince He requested all archbishops and bishops 
throughout his dommions to offer up public prayers in 
their churches “The events of the sea,” he wrote, 
“are variable, as every one knows, and as the Armada 
has just experienced”+ Attributing the misfortune 
which had occurred to stronger causes than could 
be met by human precautions, he requested them to 
mvoke the assistance of God on his behalf “ Recom- 
mend all my actions to our Lord,” he said in con- 
clusion, “that his Divine Majesty may turn them to the 
Ton Juan de Idraquez to the Prince of Parma, on the 31st of August, 1588, 
Philtp II felt mote gricf at this disaster than he cired to show “Sn Magestad 
Jo ha sentido mas que se puede creer, y ai todavia no qnedase sigupa 

en Dios de que podria haverse servido de responder por su causa, y que vuelta del 
farmeds ba dado ocossio & V E. lo havid sabido tomar de suerte que Ro se necape 
de las manos, no se como se llevara un sentimento tan grande Gachard s 
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alivatitage of his service, to the exaltation of us Chumb; 
and to the welfare and preservation of aa 
This 1s all that I demre ” * 

Although his reply to Don Chmstoval de Moura 
seemed to announce the speedy equipment of a new. 
fleet, and although Mendoza advwed lim to fit out 
another expedition,+ Philp II was unable to resume 
the plan, to which he had devoted five years of labour, 
and eighteen years of preparation, and which had failed 
in dfew days O:rcumstances did not permit him to do 
so The Duke and Cardinal of Gwse had met ther 
death at Blois, towards the end of 1588, 1n the service 
of the same cause for which Mary Stuart had perished 
at Fothermgay Henry III had been assassmated by a 
monk at Saint Cloud, m the summer of 1589, and his 
death had for the first trme separated Catholicism from 
the monarchy in France , and the Leaguers had for five, 
years been engaged im an ardent and obstinate conflict 
agamst the Protestants and Royalsts. These causes 
eompelled Philip II to transfer his attention from 
England to France He employed his finances m sup- 
pértiay and his armies in defending the League , and 
whilst he was seeking to dispossess Henry IV , he was 
obhged to abandon his design of overthrowing Elizabeth. 
This Prinoéas, after the death of Mary Stuart, and the 
dispersion of the Armada, had nothing to fear No 
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adtivus bnterprise was attempted, or even contemplated, 
fer depriving her of the throne, and overthrowing 
Protestantism in England After having consolidated 
throughout her kingdom the revolution which her 
father, Henry VIII , had commenced, Ehzabeth asssted 
Henry IV to vanquish the League, and the Republic of 
the United Provinces to render itself mdependent of 
Spam. Wherever Phihp II attempted to restore the 
old creed, she felt 1t her duty to support the new faith 
and this mission she accomplished with less power tham 
her adversary, 1t 13 true, but with greater abilty and 
success, for she secured the trrumph of Protestantism 1m 
England, Scotland, and Holland, and prevented its sup- 
pression mm France Elizabeth’s policy, lke that of 
Philip I], was tarnished by deception and cruelty, but 
the decline of Spain dates from Philp IJ , whule England's 
greatness began under Elizabeth 

Such was the issue of the protracted and unequal 
struggle of the two religions in Great Bntain. Mary 
Stuart fell togethe: with the ancient creed , Ehzabeth 
became powerful with the new one By maintaining a 
lost cause, Mary Stuart was neither happy durmg hex 
hfe, nor avenged after her death. The position m 
which she found herself placed on her return from 
Franee to Scotland, and the creed which she aimed pg 
restoring in her dommuons, contmbuted to her musfer, 
tunes at least as much as her passions and her faults, 

Scotland had in all times been difficult to defend and 
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govern. Five kmge of tha house of Stuart had penshad, 
for having attempted to secure its yndependence of 
England, and io maimtain the authority of the crown 
against the feudal nobility The last who had sunk 
under the weight of this task was James V., the 
unfortunate father of the still more unfortunate Mary 
Stuart By hrs death at thirty years of age, leaving 
as his successor a daughter only six days old, he pre- 
dicted with melancholy foresight the fate of his country 
and his race A conflict commenced around the very 
cradle of lis infant heiress, as to whether she should 
enter the house of Valois or that of Tudor , whether 
she should marry the grandson of Francis I or the son 
of Henry VIII , whether Scotland should remam 
independent under the protectorate of France, or 
whether it should be mcorporated with England by a 
ynion which had long been sought The partisans of 
independence overcame the advocates of union, and 
Mary, still a child, was sent to France In that 
country, her happiest and most delightful days were 
passed , but during this period, the tempest which was 
to destroy the peace of her future life continued to 
increase in Scotland Governed first by the Duke of 
Chatelherault, a Regent devoted to the French party, 
and secondly, by Margaret of Lorrame, sister of the 
Guises, a Regent of French extraction, Scotland, at war 
with England and m alhance with France, plunged 
deeper, and deeper into party dimmons To the old 
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étasos of quatrel, which still subsisted abd were now 
Revived, new ones were added the teformation of 
¥eligion occurred to strengthen the feudal mdependence 
of the nobles, and to mingle the ardour of a new behef 
with the energy of ancient interests It alhed the 
Presbyterian democracy to the territorial aristocracy 
This great event took place during the absence of Mary 
Stuart, who, on returning to the throne of her ances- 
tors, m the autumn of 1561, found herself exposed to 
dangers of a far more formidable character than those 
which her predecessors had been unable to resist 

In order to rule as a Queen over her powerful nobihty, 
without provoking them to msurrection , to practise the 
@athohc form of worship, without exciting the aggressive 
distrust of the Protestants , and to preserve the plen:- 
tude of her sovereign authority in her relations with 
England, without exposing herself to the mtngues and 
attacks of the restless Ehzabeth—uin order to do these 
things, what qualifications did Mary Stuart bring with 
her into Scotland ? She condemned the religion, and was 
unacquainted with the customs, of the country which she 
was called to rule Leaving a brillant and refined 
court, she returned full of regret and disgust, to the 
wild mountains and uncultivated mhabitants of Scotland 
More ameable than politic, very ardent and not ‘at 
all circumspect, she returned thither with misplaced 
elegance, dangerous beauty, a quick but restless mtellect, 
& generous but excriable temperament, a taste for the 
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arta, » love for adventure, and all the passions of a 
woman combined with the extreme liberty of a wadew. 
Although possessed of great courage, it only served to 
hasten her misfortunes , and she employed her mind m 
commutting with better grace those faults to which she 
was urged by her position and character She had the 
umprudence to present herself as the legitimate heir to 
the crown of England, and thus to become the rival of 
Ehsabeth , she served as the support and hope of the 
vanquished Catholics in he: kingdom, and thus incurred 
the implacable enmity of the Reformed party, who were 
determined to maintain at all risks the religious revolu- 
tion which they had occasioned 

Nor was this all The dangers to which she was 
exposed by the exercise of her authority, the pretensions 
of her birth, and the ambition of her creed, were 
aggravated by the errors of her private conduct Her 
sudden hiking for Darnley—the excessive familiarities 
which she allowed Riccio, and the confidence which she 
reposed in him—and the ungovernable passion which 
she felt for Bothwell—were all equally fatal to her 
By raising to the rank of her husband and king a 
young gentleman devoid of all merit, except personal 
attractrens—-by the sudden aversion and disgust which 
she felt. for him-—by makmg a Catholic foreigner her 
secretary and favournte—and by consenting to become 
the wsle of her husband’s murderer,—-she gavd the 
death-blow > her own authority After having lost 
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he? crewn, she inconsiderately exposed herself to the 
less of her liberty She sought an asylum in the 
donumons of her enemy, before she had been assured 
that one would be granted her, and after throwing 
herself upon the mercy of Elizabeth, she conspired 
against her with but little chance of success From 
her captivity m the pmson m which she had been 
inquitously confined, she thought she would be able, 
i concert with the Catholic party, to provide means 
for her deliverance , but she only laboured for her own 
destruction The Catholics were too feeble 1m the 
island, and too disunited on the continent to revolt or 
interfere usefully on her behalf The insurrections 
which she attempted in England, and the conspiracies 
which she framed until 1586, completed her ruin, by 
causing the death or exile of her most enterprising 
partisans The maritime crusade discussed at Rome, 
Madnd, and Brussels, in 1570, and determined upon 
m 1586, for the purpose of deposing Ebzabeth and 
restoring Mary Stuart, far from placing the Cathohe 
Queen on the throne of Great Bnitain, only conducted 
her to the scaffold 

The scaffold! Such was then the end of a hfe 
which, commencing in expatriation, was chequered by 
reverses, filled with errors, unfortunate almost throughout 
1t8 course, and guilty at one period—but adorned by so 
many charms, rendered touching by so many sufferings, 
purtfigd by so long an expiation, and termineted +w:th 
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so much dignity! Mary Stuart, a victim of the old 
feudalism and the new religious revolution of Scotland, 
carried with her to the grave the hopes of absolute 
power and of Catholiaam Her descendants, who 
succeeded to the throne of England sixteen years after 
her death, followed her in the dangerous course in 
which she had been preceded by so many of her 
ancestors Her grandson, Charles I, was, hke her, 
beheaded for attempting to establish absolute monarchy , 
and her great grandson, James II, for endeavouring, 
hike her, to restore Catholicism, lost his throne and was 
dnven mto exile A foreign land witnessed the 
extinction of the royal line of Stuart—a family 
rendered one of the most tragic m the annals of 
history, by their inconsiderate spit, ther adventurous 
character, and the continued fatality of their career 
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PROJECT FOR QUEEN ELIZABETH 8 MARRIAGE TO PHILIP If OF SPAIN — 
PHILIP 8 INTERCESSION TO PRRVENT THE POPE FROM EXCOMMUNIOATING 
AND DKPOSING ELIZABETH 


Dunine the six months which elapsed between the death of his second 
wife, Mary Tudor and his marriage to Elizabeth of France the daughter 
of Heary II Philip II formed the idea of marrying Queen Ehzabeth. By 
so doing he would have kept England 1n indissoluble alliance with Spain 
and ensured the maintenance of Catholicism in that country This double 
object Philip II proposed to attain by negociating his union to the second 
daughter of Henry VIII I here add some new documents to the informa- 
tion alroady afforded us by Don Tomas Gonzales* on this carious point 
of history 

In his despatch of the 14th of December 1558 the Count of Feria 
announced to 1 hilip II that the new Queen who had ascended the throne 
on the 17th of December in the previous year did not manifest any dis 
position to contract a matrimonial engagement and had spoken to him of 
the discontent caused by the marriage of the Queen her sister to a foreigner 
Among the motives which the Count of Feria brought forward to induce 
Elizabeth to marry Pinlip II were first the aversion which Queen Mary 
Tudor felt for Ehzabeth and which proceeded from her fear that Philip 
would marrv her sister if she died and secondly the necessity of finding 
some one strong enough to defend her crown against the pretensions of the 
Dauphiness Mary Stuart, who had assumed the royal arms of England 
and claimed to be the legitimate heir to the throne of that kingdom 

Dezille que una de las cosas porque la queria mal Su Magé que haya 

gloria era porque temia que si moria, V Mag se casaria con ella 
Ponelle delante la pretension de la reyna Dolfina y la necessidad que tiene 
de estar aliada con V Mag‘ 6 persona que depende del y por aqui las mas 


* In his Apuntamientos pp 14 15 and Documentos, No 2, pp 157—179, 
and Memonns de la Real Academia de le Histon, vol vn, pp 262-265, and 
405—407 
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ragence que so pudiensen decir para apartaila de casarse on vl seyno deepued 
de apartado esto, m incling 4 V Mag‘ sera bien que ¥ Mag! me mande 
avisar ai procedere eon Ja platica adelante, o la deabaratare.” * 

Philip Il ea asaal reflected much and hes:tated long before coming te 
a decision. He requested his ambassador to dissuade Elizabeth from 
marrying one of her own subjects, and to conduct the negociation regarding 
himself without either breaking it off or brmging 1t to a final arrangement, 
until he had fully made up his mind Quanto al puncte principal de 
lo que desseaas saber de mi yoluntad cerca deste casamicnto lo que por shorh 
os puedo decir es que por ser negocio de tan grande importancia y coi 
sideracion aunque se trato envuestra presencia (como os deveis bien 
scordar) quiero murar y pensar mucho en ello y entretanto vos procederets 
en eato con la Reyna por la via que lleva, y me escrivis, que es lo que 
conviene quanto a dissuadirla y quitarle del pensamiento el casarac con 
vassallo suyo, pero no es bien ponerie delante lo que decis dela causa por 
que au hermana Ja queria mal, ai las otras cosas que la puedan dar pombra 
de mi casamiento envanesciendola y huyendo tambien Jas ocasiones y pla- 
ticas que se ofrecieren en que ella puede desesperar del efecto de manera 
que ni le deis esperanza, ni Ja desconfie, sino que se vaya assi entre- 
teniendo el negocio hasta que yo me determine como vos lo sabieis nen 
hacer con vuestra mucha prudencia + 

Philip IT at length took his resolution and instructed his ambassador 
seriously to negocate his marrage with Elizabeth, for the interest of 
religion, on condition that she became a Catholic His motives and 
requirements are stated 1m his despatches of the 10th of January, 1559 
which has already been published by Don Tomas Gonzalez.t 

But Elizabeth waa not disposed to accede to his terms. The new par- 
liament met on the 25th of January 1559 and seemed inclined to religious 
reformation In his despatch of the Slst of January 1559 after having 
announced to Philip IJ that it had been proposed to the parliament to 
change the religion of the country, and revoke all the laws passed during 
the preceding reign and after having stated that the most ardent sup- 
porters of this measure were Ceci] and the Earl of Bedford in the Council 
and the Earl of Sussex out of the Council, the Count of Feria added that all 
would depend upon the husband chosen by Elizabeth § Pero enfin” he 
mays, “ todo el negocio depende del marido que ella tomare, porque aqui no 
hay mas voluntad de lo que el Rey hene en todas las cosas "§ 

Bhizabeth, who, on the 10th of February had informed the parliament 
thet it was her iatention not to marry but to remain ‘ a virgin Queen,” 
expressed the same views to the Count of Feria, who wrote thus to Philip IT 


* Letter from the Count of Fea to Philip Il, 14th December 1568, 
wag No of Simancaa, Inglaterra, fol. 811 
t from Phikp JI. to the Count of Feria, December 1368 Archives 
of Symancas, loglaterrs, fol. 812. + Apuntemientes, pp 157-159 
§ Feria to Philip 11 Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 812 : 
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« Da6me andiencia y torne al nezocio, y ella comengo ¢ tespondertite 
basiondose & int razones pasades de no querér casarse Visto adende 
encaminaba ataje ls respuesta, y por las platioas que luego se signieron y 
por las de antes y por la priesa que ella daba 4 quererime responder 
entendi claramente que la respuesta era que pensava no casarse y excluir ef 
negocio con buenas palabras. Tenfin quedamos que yo no queria respuesta, 
ai no freee buena, y dexe la platica abierta.”* 

But Ehzabeth soon adopted the views of her principal ministers and of 
the new parliament, by reviving the acts of Henry VIII abolishing the 
Pontifical authority over the country and restoring the religious supremacy 
of the crown Thus, her religion as well as hér inclination to celibacy 
opposed her marriage to Philp II The Count of Feria communicated this 
intelligence to the King his master in these words —- ‘Dixome despues de 
haber comenzado 4 hablar un poco en estotra materia que ella no podia 
casaree con Y Mg‘ porque era Erege Yo me admire mucho de oyelle 
decir aquellas palabras y le suplique me dijese la causa de verla t4n diferente 
de como otras veces me habia hablado en aquellas materias y nunea 
seme aciaro + 

Feria was of opinion that she was urged to this refusal by the partisans 
of Protestantism who clearly perceived that the Catholic king had asked 
her in marriage merely to promote the interests of the Romish faith He 
found Elisabeth very resolute and pointed out to her the danger she 
incurred for he adds — Y asi me replic6 tantas veces que ella era eretica, 
y que no se podia casar con V M tan desosegada y tan alterada, y tan 
resoluta en que queria poner la religion como la dé)6 su padre que l¢ vine 
& decir que yo no la tenia & ella por eretica, ni crela que permitiera las 
cosas que en el parlamento se trataban porque si mudaba la religion se 
perderia, y que V M no se apartaria de la union de Ja Iglesia por todos los 
reynos del mundo { 

Philip II then turned his views towards France with which he was then 
negociating the Peace of Cateau Cambresis and wrote to the Count of 
Feria “Conde primo he entendido 1a resolucion de la Reyna en lo 
de su casamiento y aunque no he podido dexar de recibir pena de que no 
se aya venido & concluir esto que yo tanto deseava, y que paresce que 
convenia al bien publico todavia pues 4 la reyna le ha parescido que esto 
mo era necesario y que con buena amistad se conseguina el mismé6 fin, yo 
he quedado dello satisfecho y muy contento de le que ella se contenta § 

A, fortmght afterwards on the 7th of April a couner arnved from 
Philip II. and informed the Count of Feria that the peace of Oateau- 


* Pals Count of Fena a Phihp II, 20th February 1559 Archives of 
cas, Inglaterra, fol 8 
t “The Count a Fenia to Phihp II , 19th March 1589 Archives of Simaricas, 
Tngiaterra, fol 8 t Ibid 
my cor IL : owe 23rd March 1559 Archives of Simancas, Ingtsterra 
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Cambresis had been concluded, and that his master wae about to mary. 
Miteabeth of France, the daughter of Henry JI. Feria waited upon Quem 
Elisabeth, who received him “con buen semblante ” and he expressed bu 
regret that she had let slip so good an opportunity for her marriage. This 
was Elizabeth s answer — 

“ Oommenzo & decirme que habia entendido que V Magé estava casado, 
soridiendose dizendo que su nombre era dichosa, y algunas veces dando 
unos sospirillos a bueltas de la rsa. Dixele que aunque via que era grand. 
bien de la christiandad esta paz, yo no me podia alegrar de ver casado é 
V Mag* y no con ella, y de que no me huvijesse quero creer habiendola 
importunado tanto y suplicadole, viese cuanto le convenia casar con 
V Mag“, y entonces salio con decir que por V Mag* havia quedado y no 
por ella, que ella, nunca me havia dado respuesta, y que yo le havia dicho 
que tan poco lo havia escrito 4 V Mag’ Dixele que bien sabia ella la 
verdad, que yo no havia querido tomar respuesta porque entend la que me 
queria dar, y que en negocio de aquella calidad entre dos principes tan 
grandes como V Mag‘ y ella, yo tema obligacion ya que no se con- 
formavan, dalle tal salida que no pudiesse causar alguna indignacion 6 
dessabrimiento en la una parte n1 en la otra y que esto havia procurado de 
hacer y que para ello me havia pasado mas de su parte que delade V Mag@ 
y que bien via ella que yo le dezia verdad Confesso me que era asa, y 
despues torn6 4 decirme que V Mag“ no devia de estar tan enamorada 
della como yo le havia dicho, pues no havia tendo paciencia pare aguardar 
cuatro meses, y muchas cosas destas, como persona que no le ha placido 
nada de la determinacion que V Mag“ ha tomado lo que en este 
poco tiempo he entendido despues que vin6é Ja nueva de la paz es, que ella 
y todos han sentido mucho el quedar V Mag‘ y el rey de Francia tan 
juntos, y que estan muy temerosos de que esta amistad ha de redundar 
en su dafio * 

After having received this letter, Philip II wrote to the Count of Feria, 
to keep up the alarm which Elizabeth felt at the Peace of Oateau Cambresia, 
and at the close alliance of the two sovereigna who had concluded it, ia 
order that she might remain convinced that she would incur the greatest 
danger if she did not maintain her authority Feria was then to give her 
the strongest assurances of the friendship which his Catholic Majesty 
entertained for her, and his firm determination to aid her to maintain aad 
consolidate her authority is letter runs thus — 

“ Vos procureis de confirmar 4 la Reyna y 4 los suyos en el temor 

gegun decis, ellos mismos mucstran tener del dafio y peligro en que ae, 

de manera que conoscan y entiendan bien, como estan perdidos si 

yo no los amparo y defiendo, que no dudamos lo tocaran facilmente con ls 
mano, si lo quieren considerar, siendo cosa tan clara. 

Despues de aver pucato & la Reyna caste miedo por la via y rasones, que 


* Fg to Philip LL, Apel 1th 1550, Archives of Simanens, lagletorrs, 
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vos afta vereis ser thas & propositd para que obre los ojos, 4 mirar lo que 
Gample y satisfaga del zelo con que yo me muevo a advertirla de esto, le 
ofrevereis de mi parte y la hareis cierta que )o no he defultar de cor 
responderie con todo lo que pudiere para ayudarle 4 conservar su reyno y 
& establecer sus cosas, ni mas ni menos que las mias proprias aai por el 
grande amor y aficion que le tengo de la qual nt la paz nt la ahanca que 
he tomado con Francia me apartaran yamas utes procurare de estrecharla 
mas con todas las demostraciones y buenos oficios que yo pudiere como 
tambien por mi interese proprio y por el dafio que se ne seguina ai, lo 
que dios no quiera, ese reyno viniese 4 otras manos que las suyas como 
facilmente podria suceder si con efecto no previene con tiempo y provee 
luego del verdadero y unico remedio que es no permitir que en lo de la 
religion aya novedad que haziendo esto y tomando 4 unos de los archi 
duques mis primos por marido — allana y asegura todas sus cosas * 

Feria waited upon Queen Elizabeth and conveyed to her the message he 
had received from the King his master He gave her to understand that 
Philip II was actuated solely by the great affection which he felt for her 

‘I como quien he added tenia por propio su dafio osu provecho Ella 
me respondio blandamente que agradecia a V Mag lo que le mandava 
4 decir 

Notwithstanding these expressions of gratitude Elizabeth informed 
Feria of the changes which she proposed to make in the religion of the 
country Feria was astounded and vehemently remonstrated with her 
upon the difficulty and danger of such a revolution He besought her as 
she valued her own safety and that of her kingdom not to revoke the holy 
laws which her sister and the Cutholic King had established in England 
and reminded her of los buenos oficios que V Mag* havia hecho conel 
Papa para que no procediese contra elle” Ehzabeth replied that these 
were matters which concerned her conecience that she had always believed 
in them as both the Queen her sister and the Catholic King well knew 
and that she thought she would he saved as well as the Bishop of Rome 

Me dixo que se peneava salvar tan bien como el obispo di Roma. 

All Ferias representations produced no effect. The Spanish ambassador, 
expected nothing but evil from her and with regard to the proposal for 
her marriage to the Archduke Ferdinand he wrote — Algunas veres da 
4 entender que se quiere casar con el que no es muger ella que ha de tomar 
sino un grand principe tras esto dezen que esta enamorada de milord 
Roberto y mucca lo aparto de si 81 Jas espias no me mienten que no lo 
creo por Ia razon que de poco acame han dado entiendo que ella no terna 
hyon pero si el archiduque es hombre aunque ella se muera sur ellos, se 
podria quedar con el reyno temendo las espaldas de V Mag*” + 


* Philip If to the Count of Fena, Brussels 24th April, 1559 Archives of 
Simancas, Inglaterra, fol. 812 
t A ho te Philip 11, 29th Apnmi, 1559 Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, 
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‘When the religfons revolution had been accomplished by the Patliatveat 
and Queen of Engiand when the Book of Common Prayer had restored 
the Protestant mode of worship when the Papal jurisdiction had teen 
abolished and the religions supremacy of the crown acknowledged ; when 
stringent Isws had been passed against those who should still admit ths 
Pope’s authority and deny that of the Queen in matters of faith; and 
when the Catholic bishops who opposed those measures had beet sent to 
the Tower—Philip II still persisted from motives of policy to plead 
Elizabeth s cause with the Pope whom she had abjured whose nuncio she 
had refused to receive and who was desirous to dethrone her In August 
1559 the King of Spain used the most strenuous efforts to dissuadé 
Paul IV from excommunicating and deposing her and demanded, if his 
efforts on her behalf failed of success to be himself invested with the 
crown of England which would otherwise have devolved upon Francis II 
the King of France in nght of his wife Mary Stuart Philp wrote thé 
following curious despatch to his ambassador Cardinal Pachecho upon 
this subject. 

“Ma sabcis lo que estos dras passados he Seripto 4 su Santidad dandote 
avigo en diversas veces de las cosas de Inglaterra y del estado y terminos en 
que s¢ hallavan y como haviendole enviado & suplicar que no procediessé 
contra Ja reyna ni hiciesse otra demostracion hasta ver lo que aprovecharian 
los medios que con ella se tratavan y se le havian propuesto que eran de tal 
eahdad que se podia esperar dellos alguna buena salida. Su Santidad se 
contento mucho desto y me escrivio lo mismo que & vos os dijo que espe 
raria mi aviso y se deternia todo lo que sin perjuicio de su autoritad pudiesse. 
Agora haviendose ofrescido esta ma partida 4 Espana como por otra digo, 
me ha parescido que no complina con lo-que he acripto m: con lo que devo 
4 ta voluntad con que Su Santidad ha tomado esto negocio y respecto que 
ia tenido a m1 aviso y suplicacion sino le avisasse por vuestro medio delo 
que en esto passa y estado en que quedan Joa negocios y asai le escrivo un 
capitulo en la carta de creencia que os embio del tener que vereis por la 
copia della en vertud de Ia cual quiero que le digais que haviendo yo hacer 
todas las diligencias y officios posaibles asei por medio del conde de Ferm 
como del obispo del Aguila, mi embaxador que alli reside para que no se 
arrojase en lo de la religion y despues desto prospuestole casamientos muy 
éonvenientes de algunos principes catohcos, por cuya mano se pudiera 
esperar muy gran remedio en ello no solamente los ha recnsado, pero m 
esto, ni todo lo demas que se ha hecho ha aprovechado n1 ha ado bastante 
para que no procediese a confirmar la ley hecha en el parlamento y allamarse 
gobernadera de igiema anghcana despues de la cual ha hechado y desterrade 
Is tive de su reno, y mandado que se diga el officio eu vulgar ingles ¥ 
privado @ les obispos qué no han querido consentir en esta ley de sus obm- 
pades x de los bienes quo tenian de aquel reino y a los principios los mando 
echar presos y dio lugar a que fuesen muy maltratados y menos preciedos, 
#ingde despues ha havido en esto alguna mas templanm, perquea ningnad 
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han forsado & jurar esta ley, y ag! como antes echavan presos los obispos en 
la torre de Londres, agora los deyan estar en casa de sus hermanos y pari 
emtes y no los tratan tau mal como solian y se espera que no procederan con 
ellen tan mgurosamente como lo han hecho hasta aqui Tambien se entiende 
que hay muchos catolicos en aquel remo que perseveran en neustra antiqua 
y verdadera religion y estan determinados de morir antes que de jurar en 
la ley que esta dicha, y en estos son caai todos los obispos entre los cuales hay 
personas de muy grandes letras y religion 

Esto es lo que ha passado en Inglaterra y el estado en que estan alli las 
cosas y de que quiero que deis razon 4 Su Santidad y le digais quanto qui 
sieramos que huvieran aprovechado los officios que sobre ello he hecho y 
medios que he propuesto mas que haviendo salido tan en vano he querido 
avisar 4 Su Santidad por vuestro medio de lo que pasa y asi sere servido que 
vos se lo digais y hagais entender particularmente con la buena manera que 
sabres usar y que juntamente despues de haberle dicho todo esto le digas 
que aunque havria muy grandes causas y ocasiones para que Su Santidad 
no dissimulase una cosa de tal calhdad todavia con el animo que Su Beatitud 
me ha dado para decirle y acordarle ron toda Jlaneza y sinceridad lo que se 
nos ofrece le acordamos y suplicamos que considere estando las cosas de 
la cristiandad en los terminos que se hallan y la paz y quietud que Nuestro 
Sefior en ella ha dado, los danos e inconvenientes que podrian nascer y 
reaultar si su Beatitud tomase este negocio con rigor y no usasse de la 
moderation y templanza que se requiere mayormente considernado que 
eato seria irritar en gran manera los animos destos que van errados para 
que procurasen de hacerlo peor y perseguiesen y tratasen con mas odio y dis- 
favor & los catolicos y tambien por haverse moderado en parte como ests 
diche el mal tratamento que se haria alli 4 los obispos y pudiendose en 
alguna manera esperar que o sucediendo bien el casamiento de aquella rena 
o por alguna otra via Nuestra Sefior porna la mano en ello todo esto para 
que Su Santidad tenga por bien de no proceder & declarar 4 la rea en§lo 
cual haveis de hacer instancia con Su Beatitud y suplicarle que lo pondere 
y considere muy bien con su muy escellente juicio certificandole que no nos 
mueve 4 ello otra cosa, sino el deseo que tenemos de la quietud universal 
y que no se muevan mi despuerten cosas que Ja perturben y teniendo la 
mano en ello tan de veras como la calidad del negocio lo requiere. 

‘No haves de pasar & hacer otra diligencia de las que aqui abajo se 
os duran hasta estar del todo desengafiado y tener del todo perdida la 
esperanza desto de lo cual nos avisareis y de la resolucion que Su Santidad 
en ello tomara. Y si todavia Su Santadad no-obstante esta diligencia 
quisiese proceder contra la reima yel remo haves de procurar que se 
exeepten en la sentencia y no se comprendan los obispos y otras personas 
eatolicas que no han consentido en Ja dicha ley y en los errores que 
despues della han succedido porque seria gran disfavor & los catolicos si 
fuesen tratados igualmente con los malos aunque esto no los comprehen 
derza, siendo ellos tan christianos comoson. Ya que no podais estarbar que 
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wo proceda Su Saztidad contra la reina como esta dicho haveis de tens? 
gran aviso y diligencia en procurar que no de el derecho de aquel reino & 
ninguno porque seria causa de multos malos y trabajos, y es de creer que en 
procediendo contra ella se le ha de pedir & Su Santidad el derecho por parte 
del rey de Francia pero vos haveis de procurar de impedirlo diestramente 
y con teda buena manera y dissimulacion para que en ninguna forma lo 
coneeda, porque serie del inconveniente que podeis considerar y en esto 
haveis de insistir muy de proposito porque seria en segondo grado lo que 
mas convernia (convenia), y en caso que Su Santidad todavia persistiese en 
que conviene & su autoridad dar este derecho & alguno por causas que I 
moveran 4 ello haveis de tener la mano en enplicarle con todo encareni 
miento que tenga por bien de darnos el derecho deste reino como ya 
estos dies passados vos me escrivistes que os lo havia apuntado que hel 
garia de hacerlo aunque no sabemos si dispues se ha refirmado en ello y 
en esto le havens de apretar muy de veras pidiendole que le haga con todo 
el socreto que sera posible porque no tome la reina de Inglaterra m loa 
vecinos ocasion de alterarse y vos os obreis en ello con la dextemdad y pru 
dencia que en semejante caso es menester avisando nos siempre de un 
tiempo & otro de lo que en todo huviere porque os mandemos responder lo 
que mas converna (convene) sobre ello * 

The Pope in condescension to Philip the Seconds demre would have 
granted him the investiture of the kingdom of England the possesmon of 
which he assured to him after he had conquered 1t as 13 proved by the fol 
lowing despatch But Philip JI mmduced Paul IV to abandon his project 
of excommnnicating and deposing Elizabeth Political considerations oat 
weighed religious feelings 1n his mind and tho prudence of his ambition 
arrested the proceedings of the Court of Rome The same oveurred two 
years afterwards in 1561 when Mary Stuart became a widow by the death 
of Francis II and was about to return to Scotland Queen Elizabeth who 
had entered with increasing zeal into the cause of the Protestant Reformation 
had again refused either to admit the Popes nuncio or to take part im the 
Council of Trent and Pius IV was disposed to proceed against her 
Philip II however with great ability urged a number of reasons te pre- 
vent him from so doing 

“ Habiendo entendido he wrote to his ambassador Vargas por cartas 
de madama de Parma mi hermana y por los del obispo Quadra, mi embe 
eador en Inglaterra ta reapuesta que la reyna havra hecho dar al abbad 
Martinengo, nuncio de Su Santidad que en effecto fue no le querer admitir 
ni dajar entrar en su reino con la propuesta y embajada que llevava sobre 
to det concilio (somo ya lo havreis sabido por lo que de alli se os havra 
seripto) di erden al duque de Alba que lo hiciese entender al obispo de 
Terrachina, nuncio de Su Santidad el cual en conformidad de Jo que tx 
havia mandado le dit6é que se denna bien acordar como agora un afio cuando 


* Oarta de Bu Magestad al Cardenal Pacheco, Frexelingas, Roma, fol 885 
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Su Santidad determin6 de embiar 4 aquella rema al abbad de San-faluto 
sobre esto mismo le haviamosa hecho representar y poner delante loa incon- 
venientes grandes que de sz ida podrian resultar por estar aun muy cruda 
la materia y no ser tiempo de hablar en ella y que haviendo tenido por 
bien de creernos Su Santidad le havia mandado volver y que despues (aunqua 
de la yda del Martinengo se temia lo que ha succedido) segun que vos Ip 
dixistes de mi parte a Su Santidad y se ha visto por la respuesta que la 
dicha rema ha dado que lo havemos sentido quanto es razon por lo que toca 
a la auctoridad de Su Bveatitud y dessa santa acde todavia nos parescia que 
fue oficio necessario y que convenia hacerse porque llamandose los otros 
principes al eoncilio general si aquclla reyna no fuera convidada para el, 
tuviera escusa aparenta y causa de agraviarse lo cual cessa agora con el 
cumplimiento que con ella sc ha hecho y que porque podria ser que Su 
Santidad movido con la razon que pura ello paresce que tema, del desacato 
y descomedimiento que la dicha reimu ha usado en no haver querido 
admitir ni oir 4 su nuncio quisiese proceder & declararla por cismaticu y 
privarla del reino de Inglatcrra nos havia paresvido acordar y suplicar & 
Su Santidad que por agora en ninguna munera lo deve | acer porque si ls 
declara y procede a privacion y no se ejecuta es perder reputacion y iri 
tarla y ponerla mas dura y en mayor desesperacion sin ningun fructo pues 
declarandola y privandola me tocaria 4 mi la conquista y expugnacion de 
uquel reiuo como ul mas obedieate hyo de Su Santidad y que para bacerla 
yo no me hallaba al presente con la comodidad y cosas nevessarias para una 
tal empresa y ya que me hallara es cosa muy clerta que se oponian & que- 
rermela esturbar IF rancuyes y Alemanes, de que ea de temer que se venia 
& perturbar la paz y susie,o que al presente hay en toda Ja cristiandad y, por 
consiguiente & desbaratarse la cclebracion del concilio que seria del dafio 
e mconveniente que el podia juzgar siendo el unico remedio para reparar 
lus cous de la religion en estos tiem pos 

Que adelante en mejor razon y ballandome jo con mas apareo no 
faltarian ovcasioues Lomo se pudiesse cuinplir y eyccutar lo que Su Santidad 
quisiese en esta parte asscgurandole que yo no dejaria de poner mis fuerzas 
y aun 11 propria persona, 61 fuere menester para que se haga lo que con- 
vicne & su autoridad y contentamiento anadiendo 4 esto el Duque que eu 
Santidad y el mismo nuncio podian bien pensar que ninguno en el mundo 
havia desseado y procurado mas que yo el remedio dc las cosas de la religion 
en aquel reino ai @& considerase uo poco atras lo que de mi parti se hise 
y trabajo en ello casandome por este fin principalmente con la reina qué 
haya gloria, esiando ella en edad y disposicion que nuturslmente se podis 
tener poca esperanza de succes.ion y poniendo mi persona en el peligro 
y aventura que se sabe con yr & aquel reino y estar en el tantos dias con 
grandes gastos lo cual todo dimos por bien empleado con la mereod que 
Dies uos bavia hecho en abrir los ojos 4 los de aquel reino y haverse redu 
cido en nuestro tiempo y por nucstro medio al verdadero camino y a la 
obedienua y gremio de lx Sancta Izlesia Romana de maneri que par la 
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bondad de Dios mientras la reina y yo lo tubimos se conserv6 y augmenté 
en la religion, quanto se sabe hasta que succedio en el Reina, que hoy es, 
que lo ha pervertido todo lo cual sentia tanto la Santidad de Paulo 4 que 
quiso proceder luego contra ella y privarla del reino y darnos la investidura 
del segun enti nces nos le embio 4 decir y ofrescer con grande amor y que 
aunque yo estime la voluntad de Su Santidad en lo que era razon y ganaba 
en ello lo que se veo embie 4 suplicar 4 su Santidad que por entonces no 
la declarase ui privase del Reino poniendole delante tales razones que sus- 
pendié el negocio teniendo por cierto que le deciamos lo que convenia y que 
asi crelamos que lo haria agora Su Santidad en no pasar adelante en eato 
de la privacion de la dicha reina pues nuestro celo y fin no era otro que de 
lo que convenia al servicio de Dios principalmente y al sosiego de la cristian 
dad y que las cosas de aquel reino se Ilevasen por camino que aprovechaselo 
cual todo holgo decir el nuncio (segun que despues me refirio el Duque) 
ofresciendole que de muy buena gana hari relacion dello 4 Su Santidad 
por sus cartas y el oficio que convenla para que se conformaase con nos en 
cata parte pero o que se le olvidasse o que lo hiciesse de industna no le 
replico cosa ninguna 4 lo que el Duque le apunto de la investidura del remo 
de Inglaterra, que le Diyo que nos havia ofrescido y queria dar el paps 
Paulo 4 y con esto se acahé la platica de la cual havemos mandado que se 
os dé particular avigo para que sabiendo lo que en esto ha passado vos alla 
hagais conforme 4 ello relacion de todo 4 Su Santidad 

Y Je pidais y supliquais de nuestra parte con toda la modestia y tem 
planza que se requiere que por las razones dichas y otras que vos por vuestra 
prudencia en conformidad dellas sabres hallar que tenga por bien Su San 
tidad de no proceder en manera alguna por agora 4 mas declaracion contra 
la dicha Reina de Inglaterra, haciendole muy bien entender el animo con 
que nos movemos 4 acordale esto que verderamente no es otro que del 
servicio de Dios y de lo que cumple 4 la auctondad y reputacion de Su 
Santidad con que jo tengo mas cuenta que con la mia propria, y avisarnos 
eis de como lo tomaré y de lo que os respondieré muy en particular y tam 
bien ai og tocaré algo cn lo de la investidura de aquel remo que nos ofrescia 
Paulo cuarto y como aale 4 ello porque holgaremos de saber su voluntad 
en Io uno y en [Io otro lo mas presto que se pudiese advirtiendos que en 
esto de la investidura no habeis de hacer mas oficio del que aqui entendeis 
que hizo el Duque con el nuncio y cuando quisicse Su Santidad passar 
adelante en ello le respondereis que nos lo referireis sin alargaros 4 mas 
porque assi convienc — De Madrid a 16 de julio 1561 * 


* Letter from Pluhp IL to his ambassador Virgas Archives of Simancas, 
Inglaterra, fol 891 
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VERSES ADDRESSED BY CHASTELARD TO MARY BIUART, AND INSERTED BY LE 
LABOUREUR IN HIS ADDITIONS TO THE MEMOIRS OF MICHEL CASTELNAU 


Antres, prez, monts et plaincs, 
Rochers, forosts et bois 
Ruasseaux fleuv s, f ntaines 
Oa perdu je m en vois 
D une plainto incertaine 
De sang! tst ut pleir 

Je veux chanter 
La miserable peine 
Qui me fait lament r 


Mais qui pourra entendre 

Mon soupir gémissant 

Ou gui pourra comprend: 

Mon ennuy languissant ® 

Sera-coc th rbage, 

Ou leau de ce rivage 
Qui 5 éc ulant, 

Porte de mon visage 

Ce rulsseau distilant ? 


Ou ces sombres vallées 
Ot je vois maintes-fois 
Les fleurs écheveldes 
Sauteller sous mes doits ? 
QOu les déserts repaircs 
De ces Heux solitaires, 
Qui seuls sont secretaire 
De mc» pitena regrets ? 


Hélas non car la playe 

Cherche en vain guérison 

Qui pour secours essaye 

Aux choses sans raison 

Il vant micux que ma plaiute 

Raconte son atteinte 
Amtrement, 

A toi qui as contrainte 

Mon ame en tel tourment 


O Décsse immortelle 
Escoute donc ma voix 
Toy qui tiens en tutelle 
Mon pouvoir sous tes loix 


Afiu que si ma vie 

Se v it en bref ravic 
Ta cruauté 

La « nfesse péric 

Par ta seule beauté 


Lon voit bien que ma face 

8 éc ale pou & peu 

Comme la froide glace 

A la chal ur du fu 

Et neantinoins la flame, 

Qui me brile et enflame 
De 3a ssion, 

N émeut jamais ton ane 

D aucune affection 


Ces fi ts qu on voit descendre 
D cs rochers icy 
Te yx urrofent bien apprendra 
L. horreur de mon soucy 
Veu gue lun damitlé 
Se fend par la moitié 
L autre courant, 
Avuc moy de pitié 
Par les champs va mourant 


Ces buissons et ces arbres 

Qui sont entour de moy 

C ey rochcrs et ces marbre 

Scavent bien mon émoy 

Bref ricn de Ja nature 

N ignore ma blessure 
Fors sealement 

Toy qui j rcns nourriture 

En mon cruel tourment 


Mais a il t est agréable 
De me Vv ir misérable 

I n tourment tol 
Mon malheur déplorable 
Soit sur moy immortel 


Mémoires de Michel de Castelnau, Biuxclles 1/31, vol 1 pp 549 550 
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APPENDIX C 
Vol I p 136 


RELACION QUE DIO DIEGO PEREZ, SECRETARIO DEL OBISPO QUADRA DK LA 
COMISION QUE TRAYA, Y ESTADO KN QUE D£J6 LAB COSAS EN INGLA 
TERRA, DE MONZON A 4 DE OCTOBRE DF 1563 


Luis de Pas se embid de Londres la buelta de chestre que es frontero de la 
costa de Irlanda, con ocasion de buscar unos pirates que havian robado una 
nao espajiola que venia de las Indias en el cabo de san Vicente para lo qual 
llebava una carta abierta de la reyna de Inglaterra que le faboresciesen & 
ellg@ sus ministros llegado 4 chertre fue en cusa deun Mre Bal pensionano 
del rey nuestro scfior el quel sirve con mucha voluntad y dyole el Luis de 
Paz que hiba abroscar ciertos piratas y porque 4 Irlanda embiava un correo 
con otra carta para el conde de Sussex virrey de aquella isla que el 
pensaba yr la vuelta de Escocia donde pensaba hallarlos y que le encami 
nase por donde fuese seguro | dicho Mre Bal le encamino y se metieron 
todos dos en un navio y pasaron a Irlanda donde se quedé el Bal y diyo & 
los marineros que llevason al Luis de Paz en tierra de Escocis, logual 
bicteron asi y prosiguio 8u camino donde aguella Revna estava. Y como 
Hegé alli fue a hablar al dicho Ledinton dandole una carta del dicho 
embajyador Quadra en que solumente le rogaba que favoresciese al negocio 
del dicho Luis do Paz sobre lo de las piratas y diole contrasefio que llebava, 
sin que nadie lo viese como dello hiba advertido y dadé lo sucd a la cam 
pafia y alla le dyo a lo demas que hiva y que queria decirse o 4 la Reyna. 
Tornados de alli hablo luego el Ledinton con la Reyna y se Juntaron en 
conagjo ella y mulort Jaymes su hermano y el Ledimton y acordaron que 
por no causar sospecha con la yda de Luis de Paz que pues el yva con la 
demanda de los piratas que a%1 se publicage y en publico ablise 4 la Reyna 
sobrello La dicha Reyna salid apasearse a la campafia para esate efecto 
donde le ablé el Luis de Paz y diy» a alta voz que el hiva a suplicar 
a Su M@ le mandase favorescer para que fuesen castigados los dichos 
piratas donde quiera que se hallasen Luego la dicha Reyna mandé apartar 
los que cerca della estaban para oyr lo demas hbremente y le dy6 como lo 
embajador del rey de Espafi: le embiava para hacerle saver como su amo 
le havia eacrito que le placia y se contentaba dar orejas 4 la platica 
de su casamiento y que porque escrivir no Jo podia fiar m de palabra a 
nadie que asi le estaba encomendado ni el podia hir a ello Su M™ le 
embiase una persona de quien se fiase y tuviese entera noticia de los 
negocios de su revno y el estado en que los tenia 5 asi mismo de las 
inteligencias que en el reyno de Inglaterra tenia \ que sobre todo le 
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encargabe el secreto del negocio como 4 la calidad y buen suceao del 
convenia. 

Sobre este fundamento tornaron 4 entrar los dichos Reyna, milort 
Jaymes y Ledinton en conseyo y aunque les parecio que 4 ello veniese et 
dicho Ledinton como persona y origen de la platica todavia pensaron vier 
qae scria muy sospechoso en Inglaterra, no teniendo otros negocios que 
tratar con aquella reyna acordaron de hacer eleccion del obispo de Rose 
presidente del consgo persona catolica y que desea el efecto del negocio, 
y que seria mas 4 proposito y satisfaccion del dicho embajador, y pues se 
ofrecia tan buena ocasion al dicho Rose que havia de vemr 4 Francia 
acurarse de cierta enfermedad que seria lo mejor acertado para lo qual 
tenia ya pasaporte de la reyna de Inglaterra. Y que podia venir por su 
corte a visitarla y al embajador de Francia y que asi podia visitar al de 
Espaiia y entender del lo que havia y que con el dicho Rose embiarlan 
otra persona para que bolviese con el reenudo que se huviese entendido del 
obispo dela Quadra Con esta respuesta se volvié el dicho Luis de Pas 
para Inglaterra quedando muy sutisfecha la Reyna del secreto que le havia 
encargado por descar ella el mesmo y saver quo el Emperador la Reyna 
madre y la Inglaterra estavan muy c losos de este negocié la qual tanvien 
dijo al dicho Luis de Paz que Jos negocios de su reyno y los de Inglaterra 
tenia en buena disposicion y que se holgarin mucho que quando alguna 
cosa se le huviese de embiar 4 decir que ella huviese de hacer ser la 
primera savedora. Quando al obispo de Rose fueron 4 hablar para que 
luego se partiese lo allaron impedido del mal de manefa que al presente 
no se podia partir hasta la fin de agosto y pareciendoles mucha dilacion 
escrivio el Ledinton una carta 4 Luis de Paz que le alcanzé en el camino 
en lo qual le decia no poderse partir tan presto el de Rose y que a esta 
causa embiavan delante a Rolet secrcetario tambien de aquella Reyna 
catolica con el mesmo recado que el de Rose podia traer 

Llegé a Inglaterra el Luis de Paz donde cl embayador estava quatro oras 
antes que muriese y le oyo la respuesta que tralia El secretano Rolet 
vino y hallando al embajador muerto no pard en Inglaterra y parose 
fuego en flandes donde quedava 4 Ios dicz de septiembre con el cardenal 
de Granvela * 


Aichives of Simancas Inglaterra, fol. 816 
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APPENDIX D 
Vol I p 175 


ON THE NEGOCIATION OF ELIZABETH6 MARRIAGE TO CHARLES IX 


The despatches of Paul de Fuix upon this curious negociation of a 
marriage hitherto unknown to history are too numerous and lengthy for 
republication entire I therefore simply give a summary of the negociation 
with some fragments of the despatches and some unpublished documents 
from the State Paper Office 

In her despatch of the 24th of January 1565 Catherme de Medici 
instructs Foix to make this proposition to Dhizabeth and writes thus — 
‘Je vous prie monsieur de faire entendre a la dite dame que tant pour la 
mémoire de | amitié que le roi monseigneur Iu: portoit et bons et honnétes 
offices intervenuz depuis nostre dermeére rCconciliation que par les rares 
graces ct vertuz que vous nous peignez en vostre Icttre sy souvent au vif 
jay receu 4 grandes aisces les propoz que vous m avez escnipt et desirerois 
avec elle destraindre ceste nostre amiti6 dun plus estroit len et me 
sentirois la plus heureuse mére du monde gi un de mes enfants dune bien 
aim6c scour men avoit fait une trésa chére fille au grand honneur bien et 
grandeur de nos Estats. Et masscure quelle trouveroit tant au corps qua 
lesprit du roi monsieur mon fils pour la contanter et que le marcher fait 
le plus grand desplaisir qu clile auroit ce seroit de le vcoir eslongner d elle 
Mais Dyeu mercy nos pays sont 81 \oisins qual ne faut que trois heures de 
passer] una lautre Lt pour ceste affaire de telle importance que vous 
entendez je vous prie que vous en embrassicz le manicment et conduitte 
luy faisant bicn entendre quelle a telle part en moy quil nest conten 
tement que je ne desire lu) procurer Et la pryez que sy ceste affaire se 
doibt achemyner sc soyt sccretement et avec la seule cognoissance d elle et 
de moy vous demourant seul moyenneur pour nous faire entre entendre 
nos volluntez, esp6rant que en cest endroict vous serez utile ministre * 

At the audience which Elizabeth granted him on Sunday the 14th of 
February she received him at first in the Prosence chamber but Paul de Fox 
having told her that he had something private to tell her (“ qu1l désirait lui 
faire entendre en lien plus secret’) Elizabeth took him into her own apart 
ment. There Paul de Fox after a few preliminary observations read the 
despatch which he had received to the Queen of England 


* Catherme de Medici to Paul de Fox Hailay MSS,Nat Lib Pars vol 
640, fol 218 This despatch was sent on the 24th January as we learn from 
Paul de Fox s own narrative of his negociation with Elizabeth, dated on tho 
18th of I ebruary 
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‘ La dicte dame he wrote to Catherine de Medici “ changea plusieurs 
fois de couleur et de contenance. Comme une personne exprinse de Joye 
meslé6e & une honneste vergogne et aprés en avoir ouy la lecture luy dist 
que par le grand honneur que la royne lui faisoit cllesen sentoit tant 
redevable que quoy quil en advint clle lm rendroyt toute sa vie pareille 
affection que sy elle luy estoit née fille et que cestoit une offre s1 grand 
qua la vérité et sans user de faintyse ct dissimulation elle sen estimoit 
indigne Et que si le proverbe de co pays estoit vray qui porte que quand 
a lumproveu 11 advient quelque grand heur lon rajeunit de deux ans elle 
cuydoit que le dict ambassadeur la avoyt bien rayeunic tout Acoup Disoit 
que pleust & Dion qu elle fust plus youne de dix ans pour pouvoir participer 
2d un e grand bien mais quelle pensoyt que la reyne neust pas 6t6 bien 
informée de son ag@ qui estoit tel quelle craignoyt que enfin 11 nen 
advint reproche a la reyne ct au roy et & elle beaucoup de mécontentement 
daultant que cn la grande jouncsse du roy elle se trouveroyt ja vieille et 
partant mal agréuble et déluinsée de luy comme la feue reyne Maric sa 
scour avoyt esté du roy d kspaigne * 

The ambassador urgently pressed Elizabeth to accept the offer and told 
her that the Queen Mother was well aware of her age and that far from 
fearing that she would hereafter incur reproaches on this point she believed 
she would have a good number of children who would be la sureté et le 
bien de leur amytié perpétuelle outre sa vertu qui ne viecillisoit point et 
la grandeur de ses Estats qui toujours la feroient aimer et estimer du Roy 
But Elizabeth reverted to her age and said Quelle aimeroyt mieulx 
mourir que de se veoir enfin mesprisce ct dclaissée quil ny avoyt aucun 
empeschement de sea subjects lesquels elle estoit trop asseurce qu ils se 
conformeront tousjours a scs intentions ect lavoicnt plusieurs fois priée de 
ge marier sclon son bon plaisir encore quen leurs requestes ils y oussent 
adjouxtc qu ils desiroient que ce fut aung Anglais mais que en Angleterre 
il ny avoit que Ic comte Darandol (d Arundel) a qui elle se peult maner 
lequel en estoit plus loing quil ny a de lonent 4 loccident et quant au 
comte de Leicestre quelle a toujours aym¢ sa vertu mais le desir d honneur 
et de grandeur qui cstoit en clle ne le pourroit souffrir pour son compaignon 
et mary + 

Paul de Foix having requested her to keep this matter secret she replied 
that she would act in conformity with the wishes of the Qucen Mother and 
said tbat she had given suffivient proof that she knew how to be silent, 
during the reign of Queen Mary when if she had been discovered in any 
thing it would have cost her her life { She required some days for 
private deliberation and promised to grant the ambassador a second 
audience as soon as she had taken her resolution But she :mmediately 
consulted her habitual counsellor without whose advice she never decided 


* Nat Lib Pains, Harlay MSS vcl 740 fol 218 
+ 
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upen any step. The grave and regular Cecil lost no time in stehng- bis 
objections to the match. They are contained ina Latin note dated 16th, 
of February which isatill preserved in the State Paper Office * The fiat 
had reference to the ages of the two sovereigns, the Queen being twind 
as old as the King The second regarded the succeamon If any children 
were born from such a marnage the crown of England which had always 
been independent, would in all probability become subordinate to that of 
France as the common heir of both would establish himself in the latter 
country and govern the former by viceroys or ministers which was con 
trary to the nature of the English people as had been proved by the 
disastrous reign of Henry VI + The third objection was directed against 
the danger of indentifying the interesta of both kingdoms for England 
would be drawn into all the dangers which threatened France which was 
nearly always at war with ita powerful neighbours in consequence of ite 
disputes with the King of Spain for the Duchy of Milan the Kingdom of 
Naples, the provinces of Flanders and the allied Kingdom of Navarre, and 
with the Empire for the town of Metz whereas England had no enemies 
or powerful naghbours but lived at peace and feared nobody If he 
added “this land 1s united to France by this marnage 1 will incur the 
same fortune in peace and inwar [France may by reason of her greatness 
endure all these inconveniences much better than England which cannot 
in any manner be compared to it for strength and resources, The 
Kingdom of England, which seems to have been destined to peace by 
Providence, will thus be made full of calamities. + 


* Itis entitled “ An Carolus, rex Hrancorum maritus sit idoncus Lilzebetha, 
regines Anglie ’ 

+ “ ARtatis hee est conditio, ut regina etate regem duplo exccdat, nam hic agit 
quindecna annos, illa triginta annos. Deinde #1 soboles suscitetur, statim hac 
corona Angle que jam per annos eeptingentos et amplius, videluet, ab anno 
Domin: 800 habuit regem ct monarcham aibi propiium jure spectabit ad coronam 
Gallie ita ut 81 soboles superstes sit post mortem regine: futurus sit rox Galli, ubi 
sedem suam cogatur necessitate quidem occupare relictor regno Anglie vicereg aut 
Vicars ministre, et quam sit contra naturam populi Anglici carere rege aut regi 
a subditis plane docent historiz calamitose Henna VI et in memondé jam existunt 
ano: pubertatis regis Edward: VI” Ibid 

¢ “Dende verisimile est regnum Anglie subiturum eadem pericula que Galle 
At satis constat quam obnoxia Galha est frequentibus et pene perpetuis bellis Nam 
cyrcumquaque, excepta Normania et Bntannia minore, habet vicinos satis potentes 
cum quibus habet innumeras caueas contentionis, velut: cum rege Hispame pro 
ducatu Mediolanensi pro regno Neapohtano pro Burgundia, pro Flandria et pro 
socio regno Navarre. Habet etiam litem cum Impeno pro civitate Metens: 
Rureus habet Angjia nullam causam aut inferend: belli aut metuend: ab alo quovis. 
Itaque cum regoum Anglis, Dei gratia, nullos habet hostes aut vicinos potentes 
quos metnere possit aut propter justas aut ijustas causas solum hoc est metuendum 
neque vitari potest quod s1 in Calha per hoc connubium conjugatur eandem for 
tunam in bello ac pace passurum est quam Gallia, et cum Gallia propter amph 
tudmeum melius hee incommoda quam Anglia, que nullo modo comparands est 
magnitudine regnum Angle quod videtur divinitus conetitutum ad pacem, 
plenum erit calamiutatum ’? Ibid 
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In addition to these reasons, Com! maintained that the different forms of 
government ef the two countries was another obstacle to this marriage and 
that if the King of France for his own advantage desired to assimilate the 
English constitution to that of France he would deprive the Englieh people 
of their Hberties which were greater than those enjoyed by any other 
nation.* He added, that many other inconveniences would arise to England 
from this marnage but that no disadvantage would accrue to France. He 
concluded by saying that this inequality of advantages rendered the propo 
aition extremely suspicious.t 

Elizabeth gave Paul de Foix an interview on the next day (17th Feb- 
ruary) and told him that she thought she must be dreaming when she 
called to mind what he had proposed to her that she had mentioned the 
matter to none of her-counsellors but that she saw three difficulties in the 
way of its accomplishment first, the inequality of their ages which would 
exposo her if not immediately at least eventually toa neglect which would 
shorten her life secondly her inability to absent herself from her king. 
dom as she had neither sister nor niece nor any one whom she could trust 
sufficiently to leave him the government and the necessity for the King to 
remain in his own dominions which imperiously demanded his presence 
thirdly her apprehension that her Parliament without whose consent the 
laws of England forbade her to marry would oppose this match through 
fear that England would be thereby subjected to France 

Paul de Foix was ready with an answer He maintained that princes 
ought not to be influenced by considerations of age and that 1t was sufficient 
for them to secure their succession by having children that there would be 
no necessity for her to leave her kingdom as the King would come to see 
her that her Parliament would no doubt, yield to her wishes and that it 
would be easy to prevent by wise agreement all the inconveniences which 
she appeared to dread But if the King breaks the law wittily answered 
Elizabeth, who will bring him to justice? The ambassador took this 
answer for a refusal and appeared piqued whereupon the Queen told him 
that she had informed him of the difficulties which had at first sight pre 
sented themselves to her but that she did not on this account abandon 
the negociation Cecil she said should confer with him upon the subject. 

On the following day Elizabeths minister who lent himself with ambi 
tious docility to the foibles and delays of his sovereign opened the discus- 
sion of this singular project with Paul de Fox After having affirmed to 
him that the Queen his mistress would marry no Enghshman not even 
the Earl of Leicester whom she loved not asa subject but as a brother 
and after having said that he would stake his head upon this he un 


® “Diverntas etiam politim regni Anglim a gallica tanta eat, ut ® rex Gallie 
per suam utilitatem velit commutare formam Angi in gallicam eripiet & plebe 
suas libertates quas certe habet multo majores quam quodvis allud 

regoum habet.”. -_- An Carolus, rex Francorum,” &c + Ibid 
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fobded to him, in the mildest possible terms, the reasons which he had 
stated to Elizabeth herself against her marriage te Oharles LX. Pani de 
Foix answered his objections as well as he could and thought he would 
remove the chief obstacle by proposing that the second son born of this 
marriage should reign in England while the eldest should possess the king 
dom of France Cecil left him saying that the difficulties urged by the 
Queen on the previous evening did not :mply a refusal on her part and 
that she desired to know the answer of the Queen Mother before she took 
any definitive resolution * 

Paul de Fox immediately dispatched his secretary to relate to the Queen 
Mother what had passed Catherine de Medici sent the messenger back 
with a very adroit and affectionate answer commanding Paul de Foix 
vigorously to pursue the negotiation The secretary returned on the 22nd 
of March and on the 23rd the ambassador waited upon Elizabeth He 
repeated to her in the name of the Queen Mother with extensive develop 
ments and msinuating flatteries the reasons which he had already alleged 
in favour of this union Elizabeth appeared touched by his flattering per- 
aistence She was unwilling to answer by a refusa] the promptitude of 
which would have made 11 resemble disdain or disapprobation butshe did 
not allow herself to be persuaded 

Paul de Fo.x then set himself to gain the support of Cecil Throckmorton, 
and the Earl of Leicester the three persons whom she consulted most con 
fidentially and who exercised the greatest unfluence over her determinations. 
Leicester openly declared himeelf in favour of this marriage which was 1m 
possible and by the aid of which he hoped to be able to frustrate those whose 
realisation was more to be feared and thus to facilitate his own union with 
Elizabeth to whose hand he had long aspired Cocil whom Paul de Foix 
attempted to gain over by complimentary specches and the most seductive 
offers anawered Qu.l nauroit esgard ni au roy na aucun don ou récom 
pense quil en peut espérer mais seulement au service de Dieu bien de sa 
mattresse et proffit de res sulyects, et que autant que ces trois choses s y 
pourroient trouver 31) apporteroit tout ce quil pourroit de bonne affec 
tion qui! avoit touqours esté fort scrupuleux de se mesler de telles matiéres 
de mariage és partis qui sestoient cy devant présentes & la dite dame de 
peur qu'il ne luy en mésadvint par quelque mauvais événement. He sad 
that the Queen was still undecided and anxious to take the advice of seve- 
ral leading noblemen who were absent among others the Duke of Norfolk 
and the Earl of Shrewabury that they would all be at Court at the festival 
of St. George and that she would then consult them that, further she was 
desirous to know something about the personal appearance of the King, 
and that she was particularly fearful lest 1t should be said of her that she 


* All these details are taken from a despatch, more than twenty pages in length, 
written by Paul de Foix to his Court on the 18th February, 1565 Nat, Lib., 
Parts, vol 740 Harlay, 218 
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had married ker son, as 14 had been said of the King of Spain that he had 
married his grandmother 

Throckmorton seemed better disposed than Cecil. He promised to do 
all in his power to influence the Queen when she consulted the principal 
nobihty of her realm, on St. Georges Day He assured Paul de Foux, 
moreover that the Queen greatly inclined towards this marriage though 
she had at first feared 1t was only an artifice to prevent her contracting 
another alliance * 

Whilst Paul de Foix thus applied to Leicester Cecil and Throckmorton, 
Catherine de Medic: on her side urged the English ambassador Smith to 
bring the marriage to a speedy conclusion. Smith was surprised at this 
oagerness, ‘ If the King he said to Catherine 1n presence of Charles IX 

had three or four years more and had seen the Queen s Majesty and were 
taken in love with her then I would not marvel at this haste Why 
said the King I do love her indeed Sire answered the ambassador 
‘your age doth not yet bear that you should perfectly know what love 
meaneth but you shall shortly understand it for there 1s no young man 
prince or other but he doth pass by It is the foolishest thing the most 
impatient, most hasty and most without respect that can be. Hereupon 
the hing blushed This 18 no foolish love said the Queen No 
madam, answered Smith this 1s with respect and good grounds and 
causes and therefore it may be done with deliberation + But longer delay 
was not convenient to the Court of France and Catherine de Medici told 
the ambassador that she must have a positive answer before she went to 
Bayonne 

She sent the same orders to Paul de Foix by his secretary who had come 
over a second time towards the beginning of April to mform her of the 
state of the negocintion She directed him to obtain Llizabeth s decision 
before the 10th or 12th of May Paul] de Foixs secretary returned to 
London on the 27th of April and on the 28th his master had an audience 
of Queen Elizabeth. He fulfilled his sovereign s intentions by reminding 
Elizabeth that she now had about her in consequence of the festaval of 
St George all the most influential and prudent porsonages in her kingdom 
whose advice she might now ask as she had promised to do Elizabeth 
answered that she had mentioned the matter to no one but the Duke of 
Norfolk,t but that she would speak to other noblemen on the subject and 
give him an answer in five or six days Meanwhile Paul de Foix visited 
Leicester Cecil, and Throckmorton. Cecil he found much colder than he 
had been at first. The delay fixed by the Queen having elapsed he requested 
an audience on the 2nd of May and determined to bring matters to an 


For all these details see Paul de Foix s despatch of the 3lst March, 1565 1n 
which he relates the progress of the negociation from the 22nd to the Slst of March 
Nat. Lab,, Paris, vol 740 Harley, 218 

+ Smith s despatch ofthe 15th April 1565 State Paper Office France- 
t Despatch of Paul de Foix to the Queen Mother 2nd May 
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jane, We found Blisnbeth otilb undecided and in his impatience fie -titd 
her that the world had been aade in six days whereas sho had iken*mow 
than eighty to make up her mind. Longer delay he added wuld be taketh 
ill by the King hie master, whilst che wonld lose an opporturifty of xggran 
disement, such as would never oceur again Elzabeth answered that ff 
the world was made in six days, it was by a great Workman, to whose powe? 
mens infirmity could not be compared that she was naturally irresolute, 
and that her slowness 1n making up her mind had caused her many injuries 
im times pest that she knew that opportunity was bald and fleeting and 
thet she had often failed to seize it as it passed that nevertheless, she had 
aeeording to her promise consulted several of those who were now at her 
Gourt that abe had chosen three sorts of advisers the most powerfn! thé 
most prudent, and the most popular and that referring to the entreaties 
of ber subjects, that she should marry and secure the succession to thé 
Orown, she had asked them without communicating to them the project 
itself, what they would think of her marriage with the King of France the 
Brince of Spain or the Emperors brother that it would be useless to state 
their opmions regarding the Prince of Spain and the Archduke Charles but 
that, in reference to the King of France they had expressed their fear that 
this marriage, though it would redound to the greatness would alao injure 
the independence of the kingdom, and that they had sued to deliberate 
tegether on the subyect.* 

This answer was the prelude to that refusal the time and terms of which 
I have related in the history 
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ON THE CONNECTION OF MARY STUART AND DARNLEY WITH PHILIP 1! 
AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE THEIR PROPOSAL TO RESTORE CATHOLICION 
IN SCOTLAND 


Mary Stuart and Darnley had notified their marnage to Philip II and 
had sent Franc Yaxiey to acquaint him with their favourable feelings 
towanga the Cathole region and to request him to asnist Mary Stuart in 
making good her claima to the crown of England. Philip II wrote to the 
new King of Scotland upon hia marriage and made known his intentions 
regardag the projects communicated to him by the despateh of the 28rd° 


bad f Paul de Foix, Mth M 1568 Nat. Lib 
ae a ’ ay a ~. Paris, vol, 740, 
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Oatoher, 1565, which he gave to Yazxiey, and in the despatch which he 
wrote to Cardinal Pacheco, to make arrangements with the Oourt of Rome, 
and to decide tlie Pope to act with him in the three causes in which the 
Seottish Queen might olaim their assistance first, against her rebellious 
subjects, secondly against the hereties and rebels sustained by Elisabeth 
and, thirdly against Elizabeth, in order to regain the realm of England. 
“Serenisimo Rey de Escocra, mi muy caro y muy amado hermano, por 
una carta que me escrivio la Reyna de Escocia y por otra de mi embajador 
en Inglaterra, entendi vuestro casamien.o y holgue mucho de saver que a 
huviese efectuado por vuestro bien y contentamiento y por el amor que 4 
vuestros padres he tenido el cual se ha de continuar con vos siempre por 
tener entendido que de vuestra grandeza ha de resultar mucho servicio & 
Dios y al bien de la religion catolica siendo vos nascido y cnado en ella, y 
asi me alegro con vos deste yuestro casamiento y os ruego que siempre 
continues en la voluntad y determinacion que haveis tenido 4 la conser- 
vacion y aumento de nucatra santa fee y religion que esta sera la mayor y 
mas principal causa con que me poders obligar & que yo mire por todas 
vuestras cosas y os favoresca en ellas como lo ercrivo 4 la reyna ”* 
Serenisimo Rey etc teniendo escrita la carta que ira cons ta en quo me 
alegraba con vos del buen sucero y conclusion de vuestro casamiento con 1a 
serenisima Reyna de Eacocia mi hermana, llego Francisco Yexlee vuestro 
eriado del cual recivi la carta que con el me escrivisteis 4 los diez de 
eetiembre y el me dijo de vuestra parte todo lo que traya en comision, que 
aunque me peso del estado en quedavades con los rebeldes holgue mucho 
de entender por el vuestra buena voluntad y determinacion en lo de la 
religion y servicio de nuestro sefior de quien es de esperar que os ha de 
ayudar llevando adelante vuestro buen proporito y yo he de hacer siempre 
lo miemo como le he comenzado agora y lo hare adelante con tan buena 
voluntad como lo entendereis del dicho Yexlee 4 quien he hablado mas 


largo + 


LO QUE SE RESPONDE A LAS COSAS QUE PROPUSO FRANCISCO YAXLEE DE 
PARTE DEK LOS SERENISSIMOS REYES D ESCOCIA 

‘Que habiendo visto su Mag4 Catolica las cartas de los reyes d’'Escocia y 
ewtendido lo que Francisco Yaxiee le ha dicho de su parte en virtud de la 
ereencia que delios traia tiene mucho contentamiento del casamiento que 
han hecho y no puede dejar de loarselo como mas particularmente por su 
mandado el duque de Alba lo dyo en Bayona 4 su embajador porque 
siempre 4 su Mag le parescio ser este el que mas convenia que 4 su Map# 
le ha pesado de haber entendido que sus vasallos se les comencassen & 
desatecar y hubicesen Ilegado 4 los terminos que le ha informado el dicho 
se oriado y le ha scripto su embayador en Inglaterra y tiene por cierto que 


® Philip II to the King of Scotland 18th October, 1565 Archives of 
Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 818 + From Segovia, 23rd October, 1565 bid. 
VOL. FF 
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Dies cuys eansa defienden no los desamparara y ou Mag“ Catelica por su 
parte los ayudara de muy buena gana come le hace de preapnie de veinte 
mi] escados en Figndea, y con orden que se ontreguen al dicho Franpisco 
Yaxlee, para que el los lleve & Eecocia, o los encamina por la meer via ¥ 
oon la mayor seguridad que pudsere y que costa ayuda a todos conviens sea 
secreta porque si otros principes tuviessen voluntad de hacer ayuda é sue 
rebeldes no se la hagan econ mayor fuerza entendsende que los dichos 
seronisimos reyes tienen la de Su M* Catolica y que cuando la reyna de 
Inglaterra abiertamente quimesse hacerles la guerra sobre las cogas de la 
religion, hay muy buen camino asi mismo para que Su Mag" les assista y 
ayude de major fuerza debajo de ayuda que el papa les hara el cual ha dado 
parte 4 Su Mag“ de lo que Ja seren™ reyna d Kecocia le ha gcripto y 
pedidole parescur en lo que debe respender mostrando muy buena 
voluntad & la buena ayuda y Su Mag* le responde alabandose la y diciendo 
le que se Juntara con el para que debajyo de sa nombre y del ayuda que 
ha de dar pueda 8u Mag contmbur y el secorro sea tanto mas gallardo, y 
que este caminar Su Mag! Catolica debajo desta cubierta sera el tiempo 
que entendiere convenir assi & los negocios particulares de los dichos 
serenidaimos reyes 4 los cuales Su Mag“ ayudara y procurara vayan adelante 
viendo su voluntad y Cristiandad. 

Que en los negocios de Inglaterra Su Mag“ Catolica pide & los dichos 
serenissimos reyes caminen con grand templanza procurando siempre 
conservar la parte que en aquel reyno tienen gue Su Mag* con la gue en ol 
puede tenor les astativa, sempre. Procurando asi mismo de no irritar 
aquella reyna ni apretarla de manera que la hagan saltar porque parence & 
Su Mag@ que en ninguna manera del mundo al presente sea tiempo de 
apretar sobre la deciaracion de la sucesion sino traer la platica viva con la 
reyna sin llegarla que se heya de resolver hasta que se tenga ganada mas 
tierra, y Su Mag‘ esate donde con mas facilidad pueda ayudar 6 ello y que 
les pide y ruega mucho que sin advertirle primero y tomar su parescer 
no #€ arrojen 4 coaas destas porque Su Mag‘ se le dara mempre con tanta 
aficion y buena voluntad que espera acertaran lo que se hiciere para que 
dello succeda tan gran servicio 4 Dios como Su Mag‘ entiende que por 
su medio dellos se le ha de hacer 

Que deben estar los dichos serenissimos rey y reyna advertidos en 
mirar mucho en las diligencias que hacen en Inglaterra no pueda la 
Reyna en ninguna manera del mundo entender que ellos las hacen para 
durante su vida porque esto la escanduazaria mucho y daria gran occasion 
pera ajocutar contra ellos lo que pudiesse y en alguna manera eeria justificar 
a Chm. 

Bn lo otre que pidio el dicho Yaxlee que scribiesse Su Mag“ 4 la dicha 
Reyna de Inglaterra sobre la libertad de milad: Margarita de Lemnus (la 
comtesse de bennox, métre de Darnley) y para que no de ayuda a los 
rebeldes de Bacocia porque seria antes dafiar que aprovechar & los negocios 
hacerse instancia con la dicha Reyna de su parte sobre ello por agora no es 
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tientpd y cuando le facre no perdesa Sua Mag‘ la occasion de haeerlo como 
qdien tiene tan caras igs cosas de los dickos screnussimos Reyes. 

Cuanto al capitular mas estrecha amistad tampoco agora ha parescido 
tiempo ¥ pues ellos se pueden far de Sa Mag* Catolica con la muestra qué 
les da de haceties el sovorro. El se fia tambien dellos como de tan buenos 
principes y tan christianos, y cree que no faltaran 4 su tiempo 4 lo que por 
el dicho Yaxleo le han enviado 4 decir y offreacer 

Ea lo ultime que pidio de su parte les quisiesse Su Mag Catolica dar 
consejo de lo que debian hacer y como se habian de gobernar demas de 
lé que arriba esta dicho se afiade que 4 Su Mag Catolica le paresce qae 
deben tomar los dichos serenissimos Reyes la voz por agora de castigar 6 
sus rebeldes y apaciguar las cosas de au Reyno y que hecho esto, y estando 
alianado se podra mirar mas adelante lo que converna, y que al embajador 
de Sa Mag Catohica en Inglaterra o a don Frances de Alaya que reside por 
sus negocios en la corte de Francia o a entrambos pueden acudir 4 dar 
Aviso del estado de sus cosas, y por su medio sera Su Mag‘ Catolica avisado, 
y les mandara responder con la mayor brevedad que sea posmble y terna 
advertidos a los dichos sus embajadores en Inglaterra y en Francia de su 
parescer en general porque en lo particular sn tener noticia del estado de 
sus cosas mal lo podma Su Mag hacer que fuese acertado y que para eato 
los dichos serenissimos Reyes debrnian tener gran cuidado de ayisar muy a 
menedo a los dichos sus embajadores 4 quien con mas comodidad pudiessen 
del termino en que estaran aus cosas. 

En lo demas que el dicho Yaxlee diyo que como de suyo deseabe eaber ay 
Bu Mag Catolica holgaria que tomen los dichos serensssimos Reyes ayuda 
del Rey de Francia como Su Mag‘ no tiene otro fin sobre esto negocio que 
el huen succeso del que cualquiera ayuda que los venga pars poder venir al 
fin que ce pretende se contentara, pero no quiere dejar de advirtarlos que 
miren mucho como toman esta ayuda, m sera dinero o en gente porque de 
meter gente estrangera en su Reyno y principes que huelguan de acquistar 
estados no les venga algun dafio no pensado mayor que el qne queren 
remediar * 


LETTER FROM PHILIP I TO CARDINAL PACHKOO 18TH ocTopER, 1565 


Por vuestra carta de dos de setiembre v1 Io que Su Santidad os havia 
mandado que me escriviesedes acerca de la ayuda y favor que la reyna de 
Escocia le ha enviado a pedir queriendo que yo lo entendiese y que te de 
mi parecer sobre ello y cumpliendo en esto lo que Su Santidad quiere y 
manda, le direis lo primero que beso sus santos pies por haver tenide por 
bien de comunicarme este negocio y confianza que de m1 hace que lo estimo 
en lo que es razon y cierto lo puede hacer en toda cosa como dé tan 


* La reepuesta que Su Magestad mando dar por escripto & Francisco Yeples, 
ae de Jos reyes d Kecocia. En Segovia 23 de octubre, 1575 Ibid 
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verdadero 7 ehediente igo y que tun de veras desen uguadary dar Ante 
emnteatamiento 4 Su. Heatited, y que la bucns Yolunted qué mueeien pare 
favorescer y atmparar aquella princess fam cristians y Virtuess y qne tanta 
neecsidad tiene de ser fsvorescida y amparada en el eptade y trabajo en que 
ge halla, es hobraé muy propia y muy digna de su santimexumo eclo, y may 
eonforme & le que de Su Beatitud so devia esperar y porque tambien he 
fenido recurso 4 mi la dicha reyna y repreeentadome lo mismo que &@ 51 
Sentidad y pedidome ayuda por medio de mi embajador que esta en 
Inglaterra, y con 1s noticia que tengo de aquellas partes he bien conaiderade 
Je calidad deste negocio dures 2 Su Santatad que lo que acerca del se me 
ofrece es 

Que la dicha reana d Escocia puede tener necesidad en tres maneras, la 
wha aviendolo de aver con solos sus subditos en caso que se Je rebelen para 
reducirlos y hacerlos venir 4 su obediencia y sostener la religion en aquel 
feyno, La otra queriendo la reyna de Inglaterra fayorescer abiertamente 
& los hereyes y rebeldes d Eacocia contra su reyna y moverle por eato y per 
aéegurarse del temor que della tiene guerra clara y abiertamente, I ls 
tereera viniendo 4 terminos de querer la reyna d Escocia al canzar por 
armas cl derecho que pretende tener 4 la succesion de Inglaterra. Ho 
fodas tres maneras me paresce que Su Santitad hara una cosa y demostra 
cion muy conveniente 4 su santissima persona en ayudarla y favoresceria, 
en id cual yo no me quiero salir a fuera antes entuendo concurrir y ayudar 
& ello dé muy buena gana, y el ponerlo en efecto podra ser de la manera 
agulenie. 

Quanto 4 Ia primero que es contra los rebeldes de Escocia, mrentras 
ellos no fueren fomentados y ayudados de otro principe estrangero, nd 
puede ser grande su fuerza, y asi con pequefia ayuda que demos 4 la reyna 
los podra subjetar y castigar y hacer el efecto que se pretende y esta 
podra ser en dineros y mientras pudiere ser secreta sera de menos rumor 
y de mas efecto y aprobandolo y teniendolo asi por bien Su Santidad me 
paresce que le deve mandar enviar luego la cantidad que fuere servido 
que yo asumismo he ya embiado eredito 4 Diego de Guzman m1: embajador 
en Inglaterra para que desde alli con el secreto y buen modo que conviene 
vaya socoriendo & la dicha reyna de Excocia, por que me persuado y tengo 
por cierja que desta manera aquello se remediara y atajara. Yamiendo el 
secundo caso sera menester ayudar 4 Ia dicha reyna dEscocia con mag 
catrdal, y haviendo de ser e] caudal grande se podra mal hacer secretamenté 
y agora sea en dinero agora sea con gente pagada, yo quiero que él nonibre 
de Ix aynd’ toda sea de Su Santidad y contnbuir yo secretamente para ét' 
efecto de manera que todo lo que se hiciere se atribuesca al socorro ¥ 
ayuda de Su Santidad y que sea suyo el nombre y el honor 

E} tertero-caso ew negocio de tan grandes dificultades y inconvenieutel 
que se deve miurar mucho primero que ee entre en el y no tomarlo fucta tf 
tiempo, y asi ute partece que Ba Santided dere envier 4 aconsgar a la 
dicks Teyna, d’Estocin como yo tamblen st lo he adontejidd qtg Un! elto 
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esmine con gvan templanss y cordura, porque malir 4 offs im raxon veris 
pousr e& grands aventura el saceso, que aguardande 4 tomatio.en tempo 
ebaveriente, no puede dejar de ser bueno que entre tanto ella precare ds 
souer sus servidores ganados en Inglaterra y de atraer si todos los mas 
pradiere sin que ee haga n1 camine por via que la reyna de Inglaterra on 
aingana manera del mundo pueda pensar que lo que se negocia sea para 
durante su vida, y que aunque se traya como se deve traer sempre la platies 
viva con ia dicha reyna de Inglaterra para que declare 4 la d Escocia por 
@& Buccessora, nunca la apriete 4 que se resuelva, ei ya no seviese el negocie 
tan hecho y en terminos que se tuvieso seguridad de la buena resolucion 
pues antes seria destruirlo todo que quando el tiempo llegare de descubuirse 
y procurarse el efecto entonces Su Santidad y yo veremos la forma en que 
debemos favorescer y ayudar la causa de Dios que os la que soatiene la 
reyna d Escocia pues se entiende evidentemente ser aquella la puerta por 
donde ha de entrar la religion en el reyno de Inglaterra, viendo por el 
presente cerradas todas las otras que yo no faltare de advertir 4 Su Santidad 
siempre de todo lo que entendiere en esta materia, ni de tener con Sa 
Beatitud la corespondencia que la calidad e importancia della requiere, » 
que asi suphico 4 Sa Santidad mande hacer con migo lo mismo por su parte, 
para que podamos proceder en el negocio en Ia conformidad que conviend 
y Hevario al fin que se pretende. 

Todo esto direis asi menudamente a Su Santidad y me savisareis de to 
que es respondiere y reaolutzon que en ello tomare, para que yo me govierne 
conforme & ella y 4 su voluntad y se gane el mas tiempo que se pudierg, 
en lo que se huviere de hacer Muy R® ete. De nuestra casa real del 
Bosque de Segovia, a 18 de octubre de 1565 * 





APPENDIX F 
Vol I p 218 


ON THE OONNECTION BETWEEN MARY STUART AND DAVID RICOIO 


Mary Stuarts conduct to David Riccio was exceedingly familiar, and 
gave rise to a natural jealousy on the part of her husband. In addition to 
the extreme confidence with which Mary honoured him, he was intimately 
admitted to her table, and spent evenings in her chamber remaining fre- 
quently until late at night. Darnley thought himself dishonoured and, in 
concert with his father Lennox and some of the fnends of his house, he 
determined to make away with him + 


* Archives of Simancat, Inglaterr, fol. 818 * 


+ Despatch from Bedford and Randolph to Cea, 6th March, 156@  T'yther, 
vol v p, 340 
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‘ When the conspirators were discussing in what place David should be 
surprised and slain, some one proposed to kili him in his ewn room, but 
the King opposed this, as they could never be sure of finding hum there 

for hesald, the last night he tarried late with the Queens majesty * 

Either because he slept in another apartment, or sometimes in that of 
Mary Stuarts Italian steward Signor Francs, the King wished to “have 
him taken at suppertime mtting with her Majesty at the table + This 
was done After David had been dragged out of the Queens cabinet by 
the conspirators Darnley remained with her and a scene of mutual 
recrimination ensued His complaimts against her had already been com 
wiunicated together with his project, to the Enghsh government in the 
despatches of Randolph to Leicester on the 18th of February and of 
Bedford and Randolph to Cecil on the 6th of March 1566 im which he 
was reprosented as being certain of his dishonour 

“] know that he knoweth himself that he hath a partaker in play and 
game with him wrote Randolph. You have heard of divers discords and 
yarrera between this Queen and her husband—partly for that he hath 
assured knowledge of such usage of herself as altogether 1s intolerable to be 
borne which it were not overwell known we would but be very loath to 
think that it could be true wrote Bedford and Randolph to Cecil 

Darnley had an explanation with the Queen herself She asked him 
‘ What offence have I given you that you should do me such shame? The 
King answered “I have good reason for me for since yonder fellow David 
came in credit and familiarity with your Majesty you neither regarded me 
entertained me nor trusted me after your wonted fashion for every day 
before dinner you were wont to come to my chamber and past the time 
with me and this long time you have not done so and when I came to 
your Majesty s chamber you bare me little company except David had becn 
the third person and after supper your Majesty used to sit up at the cards 
with the said David till one or two after midmght and this 1s the enter 
tainment that I have of you this long time Her Majesty answered that 
it was not a gentle womans duty to come to her husbands chamber but 
rather the husband to come to the wifes. The King answered how came 
you to my chamber in the beginning and ever till within these six months 
that David fell into familiarity with you? Oram I fail d in any sort in my 
body? Or what disdain have you of me? Or what offences have I done you 
that you should coy me at all tamesahke seeing ] am willing to do all things 
that becometh a good husband? Suppose I be of mean degree yet am I 
your husband and you promised me obedience at the day of your marriage 
and that I should be particapant and equal with you in all things, but you 
have used me otherwise by the pcrauasion of David. + 

This singular conversation is completed by the narrative sent to the 
Enghsh Council by Bedford and Randolph who gamed their information 


* Keith Appendix p 122 + tbid t Ibid, pp 123 124 
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from Osptain Carew who was at that tame in Edinburgh where he learned 
‘what had pessed from the mouths of the actors themselves and heard the 
k temente of both Mary Stuart and Darnley “She blamed greatly her 
hiJband, that was the author of so foul an act It is said that he -did 
answer that David had more company of her body than he for the space 
of two months and therefore for her honour and his own contentment 
he gave his consent that he should be taken away Itis not saith she 
the womans part to seck the husband and therofore in that the fault 1 
yourown Heasaid that when he came she either would not, or made 

herself sick. * 

It 18 our parts add Bedford and Randolph rather to pass this matter 
over in silence than to make any such rehearsal of things committed unto 
us in secret but we know to whom we wnte and above all things to your 
wisdoms + 

Paul de boix in a despatch to Catherine de Medic: dated 20th March 
1566 which M Teoulet has extracted from the National Library and pub 
lished 1n his Prdces et Documents relatifs al histowred Hoosse vol 1 p 117 
—Paul de Foix after giving a narrative of Riccilos murder and of the ven 
geance wreaked by Mary Stuart upon the author of the deed says #Etnon 
contante de cela a faict desterrer le corps dudict David du cimetierre ov 11 
estoit et la remis dans | éghse (Holyrood) en une sepulture honorable au 
rang des roys Dov les malveillans prennent occasion de mesdire comme 
aussi pour avoir receu en lestat de secretaire son frére (Joseph Riccio) 
monstrant le vouloir beaucoup advancer encore qui! ne soit que un jeune 
homme de xvir1 ans et de nulle suffizance 

Les causes de la mort de Davit on en allégue deux principales qu! 
furent mand¢es & laroyned Angleterre 1 une est que le roy quelques jours 
auparavant environ une heur aprés minuict soeroit allé heurter & la 
chambre de la dicte dame qui estoit au dessus de la sienne et daultant 
que apres avoir plusieurs fois heurté lon ne luy respondoit point 11 auroit 
appelé souvant la royne la pnant de ouvnr et enfin la menagant de rompre 
la porte a cause de quoy elle luyauroit ouvert Laquelle ledict roy trouva 
seule dedans ladicte chambre mais ayant cherché partout 11 auroit trouvé 
dedans son cabinet ledict Davit en chemise couvert seulement dune robe 
fourree.—Qui est la principale cause 

“Laultre estoit parce que la royne d Ecosse ne vouloit consentir ni 
accorder qu il fut couronné roy et aussi reffusoit presque tout ce que le roy 
lui demandoit, ce quil cuydoit procéder du conseil que ledict Davit donnoit 
&ladicte dame 4 cause de quoi 11 sestoit grandement rité. Aultant en 
pensoient tous les seigneurs pour leur particulier { 

Evidently the cause to which Paul de Foix the French ambassador at 
London, attributes Riccios doath 18 not correct Riccio was not surprised 


* Wright, vol 1 p 226 Fihs vol n p 211 ft Ibid. 
t leulet vol n pp 119 120 
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in the Queens chamber by Darnley two days before the murder was 
perpetrated The murder had been arranged between the King and the 
conspirators for a much longer time If Darnley had surprised Riccio 
thus, he would not have failed to reproach the Queen with it. It was, pro- 
bably in dependence upon this story that the historian, De Thou gives the 
following account — 

‘ Rex que ad uxorem redierat accepto Rizum cubiculum regines 
ingressum ipse ad ostiolum cujus clavem penes se semper hahbebat accessit 
ac preter morem intus oppesulatum cum offendisset, et pulsant: nemo 
responderet ex co magnam irarum molem snimo loquens totam eam noctem 
peene insomnem egit etc * 

Thus much is certain that Darnicy’s jealousy and ambition Mary Stuarts 
excessive familiarity and dangerous intimacy with Riccio and her deep 
aversion for Darnley were the causes of the assassination of the Italian 
secretary Mary Stuart’s partisans, anxious to clear her from this susp 
cion, have on their side made David Riccio almost an old man When he 
arfived in Scotland 1n 1562 he was twenty-eight years of age and when 
he died he was rather more than thirty one years old. But listen to what 
Blackwood a contemporary and pensioner of Mary Stuart, writes of him, 
in 1587 directly after the death of that princess 

“Il y avoit aussi le secretaire de Sa Mayesté nommé David Riccio, 
Piémontois de nation homme de grande expérience et qui entendoit des 
mieux les affaires d Estat lequel estoit bien respecté de aa maistresse non 
par aucune béauté ou bonne grice qu fust en luy estant homme assez sagé 
laid, morne mal plaisant, mais pour sa grande fidélité, sagesse et prudence, 
et & cause de plusiers autres bonnes parties dont son esprit estoit 
dignement orné + 

Antonio Herrera copies Blackwood in his Historia del Reyno de Hecocva 
published at Madrid in 1589 { and Nicholas Caussin in his Histmre de 
Usncomparable Reyne Marie Stuart § copies the very words used by 
Blackwood Lastly G Coneus, a preaching friar, says im his Vila 
Marie Stuarte— 

“Erat autem hic Riccius ex ea Italiss parte quee ad radices Alpium jJacet 
senex quidem et corpore deformis, sed ob eximiam fidem et prudentiam 
Maxise percharus, adeoque a secretis. | 


* Thuanus, vol 1i p 536 
“| Martyre de Marie Stuart, Royne d Escose, in Jebb, vol {, p 202 
t P 878. § P 57 | P 24 
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APPENDIX G 
VoL I. p 252. 


LETTER AND VERSES ADDRESSED TO BOTHWELL AND ATTRIBUTED TO 
MARY STUART 


I do not revert to the occurrences which both before and after Darnley s 
assassination so seriously criminate Mary Stuart or to Puriss deposition 
which so formally accuses her of comphcity or to the confessions of 
Hepburn and Hay of Tallo the first of whom declared that she was privy 
to the plot. I come at once to the letters which corroborate all these facts 
and which these facts support and explain 

These letters found in the silver casket on the 20th of June 1567 were 
eight m number* They were written in French as well as the twelve 
sonnets or stanzas t+ which were laid before the Scottush Parliament and 
Elizabeth s commissioners in England ‘The original letters and the 
sonnets or stanzas which Morton gave to Murray after Murray s return to 
Scotland from the Continent and elevation to the Regency which Murray 
communicated to the Pnvy Council and TParhament of Scotland im 
December 1567 which he took with him into England 1n the month of 
October 1568 and laid before Elizabeths commissioners at York and 
Westminster of which he kept possession while he lived which passed 
successively into the custody of the Regents Lennox Mar, and Morton 
and which at Mortons death fell into the hands of the Earl of Gowne 
in whose possession they were in 1582 { were lost after Gownies 
execution in 1584 They fell into the power of James VI § who was 
interested in destroying the proofs of his mother’s culpability It is pro- 
bable that they disappeared for the same reason that caused the disappear- 
ance of the minutes of the confessions of Hepburn and Hay of Tallo upon 
the scaffold a certified copy of which had been presented at Westminster, || 
on the 7th 10th 12th and 18th of December 1568 


® Anderson, vol 1 part] pp. 129—155 Laing, vol ri pp 150—228 

+ Declaration of Murray to Middlemore June mn 1568 Laing vol. i4 p, 226 
Official presentation of these documents to Ehzabeth s commuesioners on the 7th 
December 1568 Laing vol 1 p 227 

T Sce mm Robertsons Dissertation on the King Henrys murder between 
R_ Rowes and Gowne on this subject § bid. 

See these confesmons m Laing vol. p 289 after Buchanan s Detection 
which was printed from the documents produced See with regard to their 
production at Westminster Anderson vol 1, p ix and vol iv, part 2, pp 
171—175 Goodall, vol 1 p xv Laing, vol 1 pp 2 3. 
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Only copies of these letters, then have been preserved. At the same time 
that the originals were communicated to the English Commuasioners, trans- 
lations into Scotch and English were made The Scottish transiatson was 
word for word * This Scottish translation was printed by George Buchanan 
one of the young Kings Commussioners at York at Westminster in his 
Detection of the Downgs of Mary Queen of Scots with the first few lines of 
the original French placed at the head of each of the eight lettera+ From 
this last translation was made the new French version which we now possess, 
and which waa printed at Edinburgh in February 1572 t 

As we no longer possces the originals, 1t 18 important to know —1st, 
Whether the copics which remuin to us correspond as to their contents 
with the lost or destroyed onginals and 2d whether these lost or destroyed 
originals were written in Mary Stuarts handwriting 

As regards the conformity of the text which we poasess to the text which 
18 lost we have indisputable evidence When the letters were shown tothe 
three English Commissioners at York in October 1568 Sir R. Sadler one 
of the commissioners took three extracts § from them entitled —1 The 
spociall words in the Quene of Scotts lettres written with her owne hande 
to Bothwell declaring the inordynate and filthie love betwixt her and him 
2 The speciall words in the saide lettres declaring her hatred and detes 
tacion of her husbande and38 The speciall words of the saide lettres 
touching and declaring the conspiracie of her husbandsdcth §$These three 
extracts which fill three quarto pages and which are taken from the first 
letter wntten from Glasgow contain identically the same things as this first 
letter of which I have made use. I shall now cite some proofs of this — 

Estant partie du lien ou javoye laiss6 mon coeur il se peut aisément 
piger quelle cstoit ma contenance veu ce que peut un corps sans cceur 
(Mémotres del Estat de la France vol 1. p 158) 

That she being departed from the place where she left her harte it was 
easic to be judged what was her countenance seeing she was no more than 
a body without a harte (Sadler vol m p 95) 

‘ Et a ye mn eusse appris par lexperience combien il avoit le coour mol 
comme cire et le mien estre dar comme diamant et le quel nul trait ne 
pouvoit percer sinon descoché de vostre main peu sen eust fallu que je 
neusse eu pitié de luy Toutesfois ne craignex point ceste forteresse sera 
conservee jusques & la mort. (Mémowres deULstat ete p 160 v°) 

That if she had not had a profe of her husbonds harte of wax and 


* “Quhelk letter was wntten in French, and hen ensowis translated worde 
for worde § Anderson vol ii. p 129 

+ Anderson, vol u., pp. 129-—155 

t This version based upon the Scottish translation appeared at La Rochelles 
See Laing’s dissertation on this subject vol 1, pp 251—294 

§ The State and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, vol ii, pp 95—98 


(Edinburgh, 1809) At the back of the extracts 1s wntten “The most 
consydcrable papers 
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knowing her owne to be of diamond (whereinto no shotte coulde make 
breche but that which cam out of Bothwells hande) she wolde have almost 
pitié of him Bidding Bothwell not to feare for the place should holde unto 
the doth (Sadler, vol ii p 95) 

Faites-moy scavoir ce que vous avez délibéré de faire touchant ce que 
scavez, afin que nous nous entcndions lun lautre et que men ne se face 
autrement. (Mémotresdel'Hstat etc vol i p 161 v ) 

‘She prayeth Bothwell to advertise her what he doth deliberate to do in 
the matier he knowethe of upon this poynt to the ende the one of them may 
well understonde another so as nothing faile in defaulte thereof (Sadler 
vol ni p 97) 

Mauntenant Je vien & ma délibération odieuse Vous me contraignez de 
tellement dissimuler que jen ai horreur veu que vous me forcez de ne jouer 
pas seulement le persofiago dune traitresse Quil vous souvionne que 81 
laffection de vous plaire ne me forcoit jaymeroye mieux mourir que de 
comettre ces choses carle ceeurme seigneenicelles (Mémorres del’ Letat 
etc vol 1. p 162 r°) 

‘Phat she was now going to her fashious and lothsome purpose which 
she did abhorre and that therein she dyd the office of a traytoresse and 
that if 1t were not tobey him she had levor be ded then do 1t for her harte 
did blede at2t (Sadler vol m1. p 97) 

Mais 81 ne meajouyray je jamais a tromper coluy qu) se fie en moy 
Neantmoins vous me pouvez commander en toutes choses. Ne concevez 
donc point de moy aucune sinistre opimion pulsque vous mesmes estes 
cause de cela, Car je ne le feroye jamais contre lui pour ma vengeance 
particuhére (Mémoures del Hatat etc vol 1. p 168) 

But she can not rejoyse to deceyve any body that trustith her but 
Bothwell may commaunde her 1n all things bidding him have no 11] opynyon 
of her for that cause for that he 1s the occasion of 1t himself because for 
her owne particular revenge she wolde not do 1t. (Sadler vol 1ii p 97 
98 ) 

All the other extracts made by Sadler correspond with similar passages 
yn the letter which has been preserved. Another proof of the entire con 
formity of the letters produced at York and Westmunster with those that 
have been published 1s the English translation of the firat long letter 
written from Glasgow—a translation made from the onginal letter in 
December 1568 at the Westminster Conference and endorsed by Cecil * 
This English translation 1s identical with the French letter 

So much for the exactness of the text of the letters published. Now let 
us look at the authenticity of the lost or destroyed letters. Were they 
written hy Mary Stuart and in her handwriting when they were discovered ? 
Evidence abounds on this point 

In a despatch from Throckmorton to Klizabeth dated 25th July, 1567 


* Laing, vol n,p 15] 
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some timesfter the atrival of that ambassador at Edinbargh, thess dveuthents 
are mentioned as emanating from Mary Staart. Thirdly,” he sdys, sptak 
ing of the Scottish lords who had imprisoned the Queen at Lochlever, 
* they mean to charge her with the murder of her husband, whereof (they 
say) they have as apparent proof against her as may be as well by testimony 
of her own handvwruing, which they have recovered, an also by sufficient 
witnesses.” * 

These lettera and papers remained in the hands of the Chancellor Morton 
until he gave them in the presence of witnesses to the Regent Murray 
who produced them on the 4th of December 1567 before the Pnvy Council 
of Scotland The Council acknowledged that these letters were written in 
ber handwriting calling them “ Her previe lettres wnttin and subserivit 
with her awen hand and sent by hir to James Erll Bothwell cheiffe executor 
of the said horrible murder They also declared her complicity in this 
murder saving It is most certeine that she was previe art and part and 
of the actuall devise and deed of the fore-mencionit murther of the Kinge 
ber lawehfall husband. + 

They were also laid before the Scottish Parliament, which met on the 
t5th of December 1567 expressed its conviction that they were in her 
handwriting and gave the following declaration of her culpability — 

‘That the cause and all thingis dependand thairon wes in the said 
Quenis awin default in so far as be divers hur preme letteris writin halelte 
with hir awin hand and send be hir to James Sumtyme erle of Bothwell 
chief execnutour of the said hornbill murthour as weill befoir the commiting 
thairof as thaire after And be hir ungodlie and dichonourabill proceding 
te ane pretendit mariage with him suddanlie and unprovisithe tha:refter 
it 1s maist certane that acho was previe airt and part of the actuall devise 
and deid to the foirnamit murthour of the King bir Lauchfull Husband and 
father to our soverane lord committit be the said James Sumtyme Erle of 
Bothwelle fris complices and partakeris.”t 

Tn this Parliament, which was very numerously attended there sat a 
number of lords, Mary s friends, who had advocated her cause up to that 
time, and who supported her ata later period. Among these were Argyle 
Huntly and Herries Huntly and Argyle were Lords of the Articles but 
not one of them protested against the authenticity of the letters § 

About a year afterwards, when Elizabeth sent Commismoners to York to 
decide the quarrel between Mary Stuart, who had taken refuge in England 
aud the lords of the party who had dispossessed her and who were govern 
ing Scotland under the name of her son Murray showed the letters, and 
other documents found in the silver casket, to the English Commussioners, 
The Duke of Norfolk the Earl of Sussex and Sir Ralph Sadler wrote thus 
te the Queen of England »— 


* Keith,p 426. + Haynes, p. 454 = Anderson vol if pp. 221, 222 
§ Laing, vol 1, p 432 
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“ Aftewards they Shewed unto us one Aorribie and Longe letter of her 
coon. hand, aa they Saye conteyning foule matteir and abominable to be 
either thought of, or to be written by a prince with diverse fond ballades 
ef her own hand which letters, ballades and other wntings before speci 
fied weare closed in a little coffer of Silver and gite, heretofore geaven by 
her to Bothatdle. The sade letters and ballades do discover Such inordi 
nate love betweene her and Bothaille her loothsomeness and abhorringe of 
her husband that was murdered in such sorte as a verie Good and Godlie 
taan can not but detest and abhorre the Same. And these men heare do 
constantlre affirme the sard letters, and other writings whach they produce of 
her own hand, to be her own hand wndede, and do offer to swear and take their 
eaihs thereupon the matte:r contemed m them being such as could be 
invented or devised by anie other than by herselfe for that they discourse 
of some things which ware unknowen to ane other than to hersdlfe and 
Bothaile and as tis hard to counterfitte so manie so the matter of them 
and the manner how these men came by them 1s such as 1t seemeth that 
god (in whose sight murder and blushed of the innocent 1s abhommable) 
wold not permit the same to be hid or concealed ” * 

All the three considered her guilty 1f the letters as it was stated and as 
their contents seemed to prove were wnitten by her They thought them 
sufficient to convince her of the detestable crime of the murder of her 
husband which in our opinions and consciences uf the said letters be 
written with her own hand 1 verie hard to be avoided + 

On the same day October the 11th the Duke of Norfolk wrote to the 
Earl of Pembroke Controller of Queen Elizabcth s Household, and gave his 
own opinion on the matter  §Iif the facte shall be thoughte as detestable 
and manefeste to you as for owghte we can perceive yt semethe here 
to us. £ 

The Duke of Norfolk did not merely communicate his opinions on this 
subject im his letters he expressed them confidentially to Banister, one of 
his most trusted servants. He declared that after having examined the 
docaments at York he could not but consider the Queen guilty of the 
murder of Darnley Banister says, in his deposition I confess that I did 
hear his Grace say, that upon examinacion of the mater of the murder yt 
dyd appear that the Quene of Scottes was guiltie and pryvie to the murder 
of the Lorde Darnley her late husband § 

It now remains to inquire whether Mary Stuart really wrote these 
letters as her enemies affirmed she had done This was proved in the 
subsequent conference of Westminster in December 1568. Some letters, 
written by Mary Stuart, on previous occasions to Elizabeth were produced, 
and compared with those attributed to her After a careful collation of 
the two sets of letters, the Commussioners declared that there was neo 
difference between them 


* Anderson, vol 1v,part2 pp 62, 63 + Ibid, p 63. 
tIbd,p 77 ; § Murdin, p 134 
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“There were produced sundry letters written m French, suppposed to be 
written by the Q of Scotts owne hand to the Erle Bothwell of which 
letters the originale supposed to be written with the Q of Scotts owne hand 
were then also presently produced and perused and beg redd were 
duly conferred and compared for the manner of writing and fashion of 
orthography wwwh sundry other lettere long since hertofore written and 
sent by the said Q of Scotts to the Queenes majesty In Cornation 
WHEREO¥Y KO DIFFERENCE WAS FOUND * 

These lotters the text of which has been exactly transmitted to usin the 
copies which we possess, the handwriting of which was recognised both in 
Scotland and in England as bemg that of Mary Stuart and the contents 
of which correspond with the depositions of Crawford and Paris with the 
recollections of Lennox and even with facts related in Marys authentic 
correspondence, receive a fuller confirmation from the conduct of Mary 
Stuart both before and after the murder Her going to Glasgow fetching 
Darnley thence with every token of affection and establishing him im the 
houso of Balfour which was so 11] adapted for the reception of a king and 
@ queen, her remaining there several nights, and removing on the evening 
before the explosion, those articles of furniture which she did not wish to 
have destroyed her leaving the King a short time before the murder took 
place and a short time after the powdcr and two of the assassins had been 
introduced into her own bed chamber, where they would certainly not have 
been stationed if there had been the slightest chance of her coming down 
her indifference and inactivity after the crime had been perpetrated her 
retirement with Bothwell to Seton Castle and the manner in which she 
spent her time while there, the favours and dignities which she heaped 
upon the leader of the murderers the marks of interest in his fate which 
she manifested during his trial her abduction by him and her consent 
to marry bim a few months after the death of the husband whom he had 
put to death these facts constitute evidence which 1s unfortunately in 
complete accordance with the Ictters and which leave no donbt as to the 
culpability of Mary Stuart.+ 


* Anderson, vol iv, part 2 pp 172 173 

+ For further information on this subject see Laing a Historical Dissertation 
on the participation of Mary Queen of Scots in the murder of Darnley, and 
Robertson s Diesertation on King Henrys Murder in his History of Scotland 
Among nstonens, Laing Robertaon, Hume Sharon Turner Hallam, and Raumer, 
believe Mary to haye been implicated in Darnley s murder while Chalmers, 
W Tytler, Goodall, Whittaker and Lingard attempt to justify her Mr Patrick 
Frazer Tytler is doubtful 
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In the httle volume entitled Les Affaires du Comte de Boduel puh 
lished at Edinburgh by the Bannatyne Club in 1829 will be found a narra 
tive written in Old French at Copenhagen the orginal of which is preserved 
in the Royal Library of the castle of Drottnmgholm in Sweden Bothwell 
had given it to the Chevaher de Danzay the French ambassador to be com 
municated to the King of Denmark He wrote iton la veille des Roys 
MDLXVIII” ‘his very adroit narrative m which Bothwell ascribes 
Darnley s murder to his enemies 1s cunous but utterly devoid of truth as 
regards his crime Has proscription and flight into Norway are related in 
an interesting and truthful manner On arnving at Bergen he remained 
there a month and was for some time at liberty but he was conducted 
thence to Copenhagen where he was Kept prisoner Desorte he says 
que j al este non seulement détenu et arresté tant icy que ailleurs prds 
de quatre mois ct dem: contre toute mon espérance pensant estre venu 
aupres de mes amis encores que ne fusse pourveue de passeport 1a od je ne 
suis seulement blasmé et accusé injustement de mes ennemis mais aussi 
destitue de toutes choses nécessaires que mon estat requiert * From 
Copenhagen on the 12th of November 1568 he wrote to Charles IX a 
letter which M Teulet has published + and in which he implored his assst- 
ance ‘ Comme n ayant apres Dieu aultre esperance quen sa Majesté 
He also requested from the King ofDenmark comme allié et confédéré de 
la Reyne ayde faveur ct adsistance tant de gens de guerre que de navires 
pour la d¢livrer de la captivité ot elle est ~ Danzay who received the 
memorial from the Earl of Bothwell on the 13th of January 1568 placed 14 
before the ministers of the King of Denmark on the 16th of January § On 
the 28th of December 1568 the king gave orders for Bothwell s impnson 
ment in the fortress of Malmoe In this volume will be found the letters 
written in the name of the Scottish King to the King of Denmark and from 
the King of Denmark to the King of Scotland regarding Bothwells extra- 
dition and also two letters from Elizabeth to the same prince on the same 
subject. || The King of Denmark did not grant the extradition demanded, 
and Bothwell died in the fortress in which he had been confined in 1568 


* Affaires du Comte de Boducl p 27 + Teulet, vol 1 pp 257—258 
t Affaires du Comtede Boducl p 28 8 Ibid p 29 
|| Ibid pp 42—63 
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LETTER FROM MARY STUART TO GUSMAN DE SELVA * 
CARLISLE, Zist JUNE, 1568 


‘Sefior embassador Vos entendereis por ciertas cartas que el sefior de 
Montmorin portador desta lleva, el buen tratamiento que yo y los mios 
recibimos y rigor que he hallado en algunos sefiores del consejo de la Reina 
y todo por occasion de la religion lo cual yo as pido quan affetuosamente 
puedo lo hagais saber y entender al rey vuestro amo y en la manera que 
soy tratada por esta dicha Reina que es un punto que importa 4 todos los 
principes y la seguridad que ellos han embiado y mis enemigos por con 
tinuar & perseguir 4 todos aquclios que siguen m: parte lo cual me hace 
rogaros quanto puedo querais dar instancia s1 cs cosa posible al embaxador 
de Francia o ambos juntos hableis 4 la rena y hagais toda la diligencia 
posible en ello para que yo la puedo ir a ver y declarar m: deseo o s1 ella 
no me quere oir me dé paso a Francia para buscar otra fortuna porque 4 
cuanto mas yo mi detubiere aqui mis enemigos se fortificaran mas contra 
mi estando de dia en dia mas asegurados por los dichos seiiores 

(De mano de la reyna hay lo siguiente ) 

Yo he havido a las manos ciertas cartas las cuales he rogado 4 eate 
gentilhombre os las communique y os pida de mi parte ayudeis estos mis 
negocios con la cual confianza solamente os pedire tengais piedad de todos 
los pobres catolicos que debaxo de m1 sombra seran destruidos vuestra bien 
buena amiga.t Makia 


MARY STUART TO THE CATHOLIC KING —CARLISLE, l1lTH suLy, 1568. 


‘ Monsicur mon bon frdre. Je ne vous :mportunerai point de un discours, 
de toutes mea disgraties (disgraces) car il seroit trop tedius (ennuyeux) et 
puis jay au long informé votre ambassadeur piessa (dij) pour vous en faire 
le recit, seullement vous dirais-je que aprés auvoir soufert toutes les injures 
e+ calomnies du monde et impositions des vrais enemies de Dieu de son 
Hgliwe et de ses commis en terres, j estois venue iss. pour me descharger de 
vilenes menteries que me tenant en prison 1 on m avout en absance imposées, 
ou jay trouvé pour le respect de la religion dont je tant estay presaé quicter, 
fort froit racueal, comme vostre embassadeur vous tesmoignera, auquel je 
vous suplie faire comandement de faire inatance pour ma hbertai, non pour 
mon respect, mais pour ne voir par mon absence le troupeau de fidelles 


* This was translated from French into ish 
+ Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 820 
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périr Comme lea lettres que jay prises passent entre les conseilliers de 
céste Royne et mes rebelles, ou ils conseillent de metre tous les catoliques 
& mort, et cependant ils me retiendront je suis contente pour ceste religion 
mourir et estre detenue mais cependant secoures ceulx qui sont afflages. 
Je vous suphe avoir pitie de eulx et de moy et si je puis avoir secours vous 
volrez #1 ) estime plus ma vie ou le repos de mon pauvre peuple tant affligé 
Tout ce que je creis cest que catant iss je ne treuverai guicres qui fay orise 
lansiene religion encore quan reste 11s ont conoissance de la traison de ses 
rebelles mais vous estes tant amateur de Dieu et de ceste religion que je 
massure pourvoires a nostre ayde comme vous le trouveres plus & propos. 
Je nose écrire comme je vouldrois parquoy je vous suplie mcnvoyer ou ce 
vostre ambassadeur ou aultre pour me visiter afin que je lui puisse remon 
strer touchant ce qui concerne lesdictz points librement car je n ose eacrire 
ce qui conviendroit bien qui sera cause que aprés vous avoir baysé les 
mains, je priray Dieu vous donner monsieur mon bon frére en santé longue 
et heureuse vie * 
‘ De Kerlile ce xx de juillet 
Votre bien bonne seur 
Marr R 
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LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF ALVA TO DON JUAN DE ZUNIGA, THE SPANISH 
AMBASSADOR AT ROME —BRUSSELS, 5TH DECEMBER, 1569 


Despues de haver escrito 4 V M “la semana pasada recivi su carta de 
5 de noviembre con el Breve de Su Santidad y una carta de Mons III" 
Moron, parasceme muy prudentamente considerado todo lo que V M ¢ en 
aquella materia de Inglaterra me escrive Dicenme Su Santidad y el car 
denel (Moron) que les parece el tiempo muy aproposito y combeniente para 
que Su Mag“ apretase las cosas de aquel Reyno por las novedades que en el 
de algunos dias aca se han visto yo respondo a Su Santidad remitiendome 
a lo que particularmente V M* le diré lo que a mi se me ofrece en este 
negocio en el qual Su Santidad con el grand celo y herbor que tiene al 
servicio de Dios y ser tan santa su intencion que justamente lo podemos 
mas jusgar del cielo que de Ja tierra poniendo toda su confianza en Dios 
como es razon ponerla discurre en estas materias, y si nuestros pecados no 
estorvasen la obra de Dios, no podria nadie dudar sino que sin pensar medio 


* Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol. 820 
VOL. I. ad 
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humano ninguno podiamos ponernos con entera confianza de salir con ella 
& qualquier empresa desta calidad Pero tenendo el mundo la parte en nos 
otros no se deve Su Santidad maravillar que queramos tambien valernos de 
medios humanos, y en esto huviera bien que discurmr Pero en dos pala 
bras diré lo que se me ofrece para que V M“ dé quenta dello 4 Su Santidad, 
y al dicho S cardenal, Acuerdome haver dicho 4 Carlos de Evol: quando 
de au parte me habl6 en esta materia la facilidad con que el Rey nuestro 
sefior podria hacer esta empresa #1 el Rey de Francia le deyase y remitiendo 
4 Su Santidad el tentarla pero con cl recato y tiento que en materia de tal 
calidad combenia o a los menos mudar el govierno en persona catolica, 
obediente a esa santa scde Agora digo lo mismo con asegurar a su Beatr 
tud que la hora que Su Mag lo intentase ternia en contrario al Rey de 
Francia y a los alemanes el Rey por estorvar la grandeza de Su Mag‘ y los 
otros por divertirle de la empressa. Y por resistir tan duros adversarios, 
y Su Santadad vee si combiene ser muy ayudado hallandose tan atras de sa 
patrimonio por haver hecho tan excesivos gastos en allanar lo de aqui, en 
Jos socorros que ha hecho al Rey crissianissimo y al Emperador y losque 
agora hace en pacificar lo de Granada, que con haverse Sacado aqui lo que 
se ha Sacado se halla Su Mag“ sin un real y me cuestan las vanderas de 
gente que agora licencio 800™ ducados y a los que tengo en Francia debo 
mas de 200" No embargante todo lo dicho he dado quenta a Sua Mag“ delo 
que en estos negocios pasa y lo que Su Santidad me ha escrito y quedo 
murando Io que se podra haeer y V M ‘le diya que no me descuydare m 
dormiré por que con estos se ha de yr mirando de ayudarlos quando les 
dicre el agua 4 la rodilla y quando a la garganta darles con el pie y a 
hogarlos como dice el refran de Esprfia y suplicarle de mi parte que por 
amor de ])108 vaya con mucho tiento en estas materins mandando que en 
ellas se guarde cl secreto come en cosas que va tanto por que la hora que 
@e publicase no solo seria dificultarlo yimposibilitarlo pero levantar algu 
nos humores malos de resolver y no veo en los coras del norte sobre que 
hacer fundamento ni el de Norfolck kizo mas de descubrir su voluntad y 
venirse ameter en la prsion donde queda agora mas estrecho que antes yo 
embio orden a Chapin (ciapon: Vitelli) para que se licencie y estare como 
digo aver en Io que paran los negocios ”* 


The Duke of Alva disapproved of the bull of the 20th of February 1570 
against Elizabeth and thought its publication particularly unwise. On 
the 9th of May he wrote to Don Juan de Zuniga to tell the Pope so and 
referred to the causes which prevented the Catholic king from engaging in 
an enterprise against England at that moment + 

* De este mandato de Su Santidad sucederia una de tres cosas forzosa- 
mente 4 los catolicoz de aquel Reyno (d Angleterre) O tomar las armas 
para desobedecer a la Reyna 6 salirse y huyrse del 6 obedercella, menos- 
preciando las excomuniones de Su Santidad. Tomar las armas ellos no 


* Archives of Simancas, Roma fol. 918 + Ibid 
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estan 6n tiempo de poderlo hacer por estar la Reyna armada y ellos 
apartados, los unos en prison, los otros huydos del Reyno los que quedan 
win cabezas el poderlos acudir el Rey nuestro seiior con las amposibilidades 
que arriba tengo dichos salirse del Reyno aviendo de sacar dellos el provecho 
que tengo dicho se deja bien conaiderar como se quitana a la empresa la 
mayor fuerza de las que tiene quando se haya de vemr al efecto y pasar 
par las excomuniones de Su Santidad y menospreciallas ya se vee bien el 
incombeniente que seria y no se debria apretar tanto un hombre que sin 
ser menester para el bien de lo que se pretende antes en dafio fuyo se le 
diga has de dejar ta patria y quanto tienes y irte 4 mendicar de puerta en 
puerta en tierras estrafias y donde no la Iglesia to descomulga y te aparta 
del gremio de los fieles obedientes puede se tener por muy cierto que los 
que estan dudojos se resolberian en mal y que de los otros gran parte dellos 
fuese persuadida del demonio poniendoles delante lo temporal que dejavan, 
y muestra flaqueza no es tal que podamors hacer grand confianza ni convengs 
hacer grandes pruevas en ella * 


APPENDIX h 
Vol II pp 141, 143 
RIDOLFI 8 MISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THF DUKE OF NORFOLK 5 
CONSPIRACY 
—_>- 
LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF ALVA TO THE CATHOLIC KING 
BRUSSELS, 7TH MAY, 1571 

Como scrivi poco ha a V Mag“ en espafiol don Guerau d Espes 
embaxador de V Mag‘ en Inglaterra me aviso estos dias passados que 
cierto Florentin llamado Ridolphi me havia de venir a hablur de parte de 
la rema de Escocia y duque de Norfolk y me embio juntamente un con 
cepto de lo que havia de traer en instruction el cual dixo haver descubierto 
secretamente Despues vino el dicho Ruidolphi secreto con cartas de 
creencias de lu dicha Reina y del duque y lo que ha declarado en virtud 
dellas assi al secretario Curteville a quien yo cometi para que entendiese 
la causa de su venida y me previniese como despues a mi, corresponden 
mucho al dicho concepto salvo que en algunas partes no se ha declarado 
tanto y en algunas ha dicho mas segun las preguntas que le fueron hechas 
y asi demas de la copia del dicho concepto que yo embie& V M‘ dire en 

breve la principal substancia de la declaracion. 
ua principio fue discurmir el muserable estado en que se hallava la dicha 
reina de Escocia, assi en respecto de su reino de Escocia como de su priaion 
hacsendo una larga deduction de la desolacion que hay en Escocia, lo que 


« Archives of Smancas, Roma, fol 913 
aa2 
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sufren los vassallos y subditos que le son leales, que mi hay justicia ni 
potizia on raligion, sine que va camino de perderse del todo que fx dichs 
Reina de cada dia es mas estrechada, y mas aleyada de esperanza de salir 
que esta en continuo peligro de recivir ultrage en su persona, que quando 
ae havia hecho demonstracion de entrar en algun apuntamiento con ella, 
las demandas havian sido tan exorbitantes que ella en ninguna manera las 
pedia consentir que sospechava claramente que no se pretendia ni buscava 
de parte de la reina de Inglaterra otra cosa que engafiarla y tracria en 
palabras que en el entretanto los Ingleses que la favorescen no solamente 
por el justo titulo que tiene a la corona d Inglaterra, mas por causa de la 
Beligion eatolca se hallan tambien en gran trabajo los unos absentes de su 
patria, los otros en continuo peligro de perder persona y bienes 4 causa do 
la religion, con todo lo de mas que le podria decir para mover y espolear 4 
V Mag4 4 que no sufra mas con dissimulacion las indignidades de que Ia 
reins de Inglaterra ha usado con ella 

‘¢'¥ que assi considerando la reyna de Escocia y sus mas leales amigos 
que no havia mas que fiar en la reina de Inglaterra y para evitar la entera 
ruina de todos ellos y por el consizuiente la perdida total de la religion 
(que & ella mas le congoxava) que el casamiento con el dugque de Norfolck 
et qual trabayava todo lo que podia de descifrar y ser buen catolico como 
jemas dexo de serlo 91 bien fue forzado de dissimular por un tiempo pero 
que todas sus acciones y especialmente la crianza de sus h)jos davan tes- 
tumonio dello que estando este matrimonio concluido y teniendole secreto 
el dicho duque designava con Ja correspondencir de sus amigos que hacia 
cuenta de tener muchos en diversas partes de Inglaterra offresciendose 
opcasion de apoderarse de la persona de la reina de Inglaterra y de la Torre 
de Londres y en el mismo tiempo poner a la de Escocia en libertad. Y 4 
le que le fae dicho que estas cosas eran muy peligrosas y poco seguras y 
los inconvinientes grandes que se seguirian quando la empresa saliesse vana 
reduciendo & la memoria lo de los condes de Nortunberlan y Wuesmerian 
y mayormente que se entendia que el dicho duque no estava aun en libertad 
pero en guarda replico que ellos pensavan disponer tan bien sus negocios 
que desta vez no havia falta, diciendo las causas porque el hecho de los 
dichos condes no havia tenido el progresso cual V Mag* otras veces havis 
entendido, y que a1 el duque de Norfolck se presenté entonces ante la Reina, 
no fue por falta de corazon 61n0 porque no veia las cosas preparadas para 
poder hacer otro, que en el entretanto el havia siempre reservado la misma 
intencion para mejor ocasion que era verdad, que el tenia todavia guarda, 
pero que el podia escaparse quando quisiere y que no se le havia aun dado 
libertad, porque la Reina queria que se hallase de la junta general de los 
estados que ella tiene al presente, que ellos llaman parlamento. 

“ Mas que ellos veen bien que esta empresa no se podria executar y llegar 
al fin que se deanea, sin el amparo y fuermas de algun poderoso principe 
eatrangero, con la correspondencia de nuestro muy santo padte el papa, 
para loqgual allos havien juzgado solo Y Mag“ ser & proposito por Sy 
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grandesa y poder y por el amor y eclo que havia siempre mestrado al bien 
de la religion catolica, de mas de laa justas causas de reasentimiento, que 
de si mismo tenia contra la reins de Inglaterra, como esta dicho y que 
conforme & esto, el tenia orden de ir en diligencia 4 Su Santidad primero, 
y despues 4 V Mag’—4 Su Sant‘ para darle particular cuenta del estado 
de sus negocios, como esta dicho y de u intencion y empresa, y sobre todo 
assegurarle de la verdadera y no fingida religion del duque de Norfolek & 
fin que Su Santidad ayude y asaista y se contente de embiar ailguno con el 
& V Mag? para inducirle & poner mano en una obra tan buena, y que 
eatando en la corte de V Mag’ el podria asaumismo hacer algunos officios 
por cartas o en otra manera con el rey de Portugal para lo que puduesse 
tocarle el qual devia tener tambien muchas occasiones de ressentimiento 
oontra la dicha reina de Inglaterra diciendo y afirmando que nadie sabe ni 
podria tratar deste negocio en Francia, ni en otra parte ni aun los mas 
gercanos parientes de la dicha rena de hscocia mi los agentes que por aca 
tenia ni los catolicos ausentados. 

Preguntadole que camino tomaria, dixo que el era fuerza pasar por la 
corte de Francia porque el rey havia prometido de embiar 4 Excocia en 
socorro della dicha reina, mil soldados y cuatro mil escudos cada mesa (como 
me ha sido confirmado de otras partes) y que #1 agora el dicho socorro se 
embiagse podria ser causa de alguna alteracion por donde su designo 
podria ser impedido y que por esto era necessario que el fuesse & decir de 
passada al nuncio de Su Sant‘ que reside en corte de Francia (el cual dis 
que siempre ha promovido los negocios de la rena de Hscocia) que procu 
rasse que el dicho socorro no se embiase con color de decir que como el 
tratado dentre las dos reinas estava aun en pie y remitido a un cierto 
tiempo podria gastarse del todo 81 se comenzasse en el entretanto alguns 
novedad en Escocia, expecialemente embiando gente de guerra pero que ni 
el habliarta ni le dexaria ver de otros. 

Preguntado la particularidad de las fuerzas y correspondencia que 
tendria el dicho duque de Norfolek y de la que querria que V Mag@ 
hiciesse por su parte con otras cosas dependientes deste dixo que el dicho 
duque de Norfolck se ofrecia y prometia de sustentarse on st tierra 
quarenta dias contra todos los que quisiessen ofender Quanto al socorro 
de V Mag* que el dessearia se le diessen seis mil areabuceros debaxo de 
una cabeza y que el temia puertos hartos en su pays muy 4 proposite para 
recibirios el cual pays dice estar mtuado al opposito de Holanda, y que os 
de los mas fertiles de todoel reino que tenia correspondencia en diversas 
partes del y dio por escripto el nombre y sobre nombre de los qué tenia 
por sus amigos, y los que por enemigos y los que por neutrales, de todas 
los enales embio copia con -eata de manera que la rema de Inglaterra se 
haHarie tan trabajada de todos partes, segun el dice que mo sabria donde 
valverse y que V Mag podria tambien hacerla vacilar y divertir dandole 
algun alarma en el mismo tiempo por la parte de Irlanda, aunque so 
fuesse con mas de mil hombres que ellos havian ya discurnido el tiempo 
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que seria mas 4 proposito para esta empresa, y que les havia pareseido que 
como havia fama de la venida del dnque de Medina-Celi hacia aca y de mi 
ydo hacia alla, que en la una o en la otra ocasion se podrian embarcar fos 
soldados con menor esospecha y que como convenia que el fuesse de buelta 
de su viage el cual no podria acabar tan presto le parece que esto se 
podria hacer por el mes de Julio a el de Agosto y que todavia ellos no 
querian ser tan precisos en el tiempo que no se contentassen de diferirlo y 
contemporizar con otra ocasion en caso que los negocios de V Mag* no 
sufriessen que se hiciesse tan presto 
Here follow some details on the project for Elizabeths marnage to the 
Duke of Anjou and on the Duke of Alvas communication of Ridolfis 
proposition to the Council of Flanders Then come the Dukes answer to 
Ridolfi in general terms and his advice to Philip II upon the enterprise 
Solamente le diye en terminos generales que el podia assugarar 4 la 
Reina de Scocia y duque de Norfolck que V Mag“ ninguna cosa dessearia 
tanto como ver los fuera de todo trabajo y a la dicha Reina restituida en lo 
que le pertenescia y la rehgion catholica del todo restaurada y Jos que 
padescen 4 causa della consolados y que allende desto yo sabia (como otras 
veces halna declarado) que V Mag" en esto no pretendia ningun interes ni 
queria que Ja Reina ne casasse en otra parte que en Inglaterra o Escocia con 
quicn mas le paresciesc con tal que fuesse un personnage catholico y con 
quien Su Mag! pudiesse hacer cuenta que tenia bucna voluntad mas que 
un punto principal le queria yo prevenir por haverme el dicho que queria 
passar por Francia que pues amava las vidas de la dicha Reina y duque y 
todos sus bencvolos le importava 8 ella y a todos ellos que el guardase el 
secreto so pena de ser causa de su ruyna como tengo por cierto que lo sena 
“'Y por el mismo respecto de la importancia del secreto parescio tambien 
que yo devia escrivir luego como lo hue a don Juan de Zufiga embaxador 
de V Mag a Roma previniundole de la ida del dicho Ridolfi alla y 
eupplicasse 4 Su Sant’ que considerasse y pesasre bien este negocio y el 
Inconveniente que podia seguirse pi se sintiesse o descubriesse pues seria 
en effecto arrninar el negocio y las personas y perder para siempre la 
esperanza que podia quedar de remitir la religion en el dicho Reino 1 
Dios no lo quisiese obrar milagrosamente Allende que esto seria dar 4 la 
Reina de Inglaterra materia para justificarse contra la dicha Reina de 
Hacocia y el duque de Norfolck assegurando a Su Sant® que se puede 
confiar que V Mag“ desea tanto una buena salida en este negocio de 
Inglaterra, como qualquier otro hombre viviente y pues esto es assi, y 
Su Sant* tiene tantas prnevas por todas actiones de V Mag“ en lo que ha 
tocado al bien de la religion y 4 Ia autondad de la santa sede apostolica 
quiera assi mismo tener por cierto que ai le plugmere embar 4 hacer 
algun oficio en esta parte con V Mag“ lo que V Mag* se resolvera sera lo 
que conviene al negocio cuyo juicio se deve con razon remitir 4 V Mag* 
como cosa de su hecho y profession y al de Ids personas de quien el 
quisiere tomar parescer y acordandome haver dicho otra vez 4 Carlos de 
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Eboh, quando eatava aqui tratando conmigo de parte de Su Sant? sobre las 
oosas de Inglaterra, que el supplicasse a Su Sant* no oreyese que Ja empresa 
era tan facil como por ventura le havrian dado 4 entender, no por los 
difficultades que ella tenia en s1 misma mas porque V Mag‘ y el rey de 
Francia no se concertarian jamas en ella y que Su Santé huviera podido 
procurar con el rey de Francia que dexasse hacer 4 V Mag“ solo pues si el 
no se opusiese fuera posible que V Mag“ lo huviera tomado & su cargo y 
que por lo menos ee huviera podido procurar de poner 4 la reima de 
Escocia en libertad casandola con algun personage catholico y obediente 
& la Santa sede apostolica y que facilmente ella huviera podido reducar 
& los desviados del dicho regno a la obediencia de la dicha santa sede 
y que #1 parescia bien & Su Sant lo podria tratar con el dicho rey de 
Francia y entender su intencion y todavia con el respecto y discrecion 
que la calidad de la materia requeria afiadi al dicho don Juan de 4ufuga 
que el devia assimismo decir a Su Sant’ que #1 entonces yo tenia casi por 
imposible, que el rey de Francia se acordase 1nmas con V Mag“ yo no 
estava agora por muchas cosas succedidas despues fuera do sospecha y 
podia asegurar 4 Su Santa’ que no se haria por ningun oficio que ella 
pudzesse hacer con el rey de Francia y que al contrario quando el viniesse 
solamente a saber el negocio seria gastarlo todo y que indubitamente se 
valdrian dello en la platica que se trata entre el duque de Anju y la rema 
de Inglaterra como V Mag lo podra entender s: fuese servido por la 
copia de mi carta 

Viniendo a examinar lo principal vemos bien la grande piedad y lastima 
que se deve tener desta reina de Dscocia y de todos lo de su devocion 
estando tan mal y indignamente tratados y la obligacion que V Mag‘ 
tiene para con Dios de procurar en todo cuanto podiere el enderezo y 
restitucion catholica en estas islas de» mas de las imiurias que la reina de 
Inglaterra hace por tantas vias y partes 4 V Mag’ y 4sus subditos sin 
apparencia de poder esperar majoria della, n1 en lo que toca 4 la religion 
ni en la vizinaad mientras ella reinare, sogun el camino que ha tomado, y 
que pudiendose effectuar este designo de la reina de bscocia y del duque de 
Norfolck seria el mas apparente camino para el remedio de todo o de gran 
parte mas nosotros hallamos grande diferencia en la forma que se havria 
de tener por que de assistirlos sin otro misterio puntualmente como ellos 
lo piden en el estado que agora estamos se representan dificultades muy 
grandes pero cuando nosotros cstaviessemos en los terminos que yo dire 
abaxo no hallariamos ninguna. Y para representar a V Mag" lo que se 
ha ofrecido 4 cerca de lo uno y de lo otro en la primera parte se ha consi 
derado que si este negocio se comienza debaxo del favor y asistencia de 
V Mag‘ y no se guarda el secreto la empresa se rompera, y es de temer 
que costara la vida a la rea de Escocia y al duque de Norfolck y gue 
todos sus amigos se hallaran deshechos y arruinados con perdida de la 
religion catholica para siempre 1 Dios no obrase milagrosamente y que la 
reina de Inglaterra havria hallado por esata via la ocasion que paresce que 
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ba mucho tiempo que busca debaxo de algun justo pretesto haeer inorir & 
Je reina de Escocia y todos sus adherentes y todo redundara contra ¥ Mag* 
y no ee si es posible executer ana cosa tan grande que se pueda prometer 
que no sera descubierta, porque no se ha de executar con poea gente y con 
pocos, que guardaran mal secreto Yo no me oso tampoco fiar tanto en 
Ridolfi que siendo de la nacion que ex may conoseido en Inglaterra, y 
teniendo correspondencia con muchos que su paseo por Francia no sea 
sospechoso, y paresceme muy liberal en el hablar porque el ha dicho aqui 4 
cierto personage que no cs del consejo el mi mo designo que 4 mi me estoy 
del todo asegurado que el concepto de instruccion que don Guerau* me ha 
embiado no se le haya entregado por no lo embiar y para mas descuidarme 
y augmentarme tambien lo sospecha la que cierto personage principal en 
Inglaterra huido por aca me ha hecho decir aunque no lo osa afirmar por 
verdad de haver entendido que hay algun designo entre la reina de 
Escocia y duque de Norfolk que se havia de executar y que se havia cuenta 
de tencr la assstencia del conseyo de Francia pero que tambien se haria 
con sabidurin de V Mad‘ —Que son todos argumentoa que me ponen en 
perplexidad mas mucho mas los inconvinientes en que V Mag“ caena 
como ya he comnenzado 4 decir quando so su fama y asaistencia el negocio 
se comenzasse y no fe aca)asse de primer voleo en el cual caso no hay que 
dudar que la rea de Inglaterra moveria el cielo y la tierra «i pudiesse por 
defenderse y vengarse de V Mag’ y que se hechana en los brazos de 
francesos y de todos aquellos de quien pensasse tener socorro casandose 
luego gon cl duque de Anju aunque agora sea mas agena de su pensamiento 
y succediendo cato V Mag“ puede considerar en que terminos se havria 
pucsto y como ce estaria por aca tenicndo la Francia la Inglaterra y la 
Alemanmia por enemigos Por lo cual madie ha podido paresccr que en 
mancra alguna se devia aconagjar que concediesse el assistencia en la 
manera que se pide y en los terminos en que se halla. 

Pcro en caso que la reina de Inglaterra huviesse muerta o de muerte 
natural o de otra o que ellos se apoderagsen de su persona sin que V M? 
se hnviesse eniremetido en esto entonces no hallaria yo difficultad alguna 
porque las conas yrian enteramente con otro pie los celos della con el 
duque de Anju o otro principe cessarian y asi mismo se disminuansa e] que 
Franceses conciben de V M4 de que se quiere apedorar de Inglaterra. 
Allende desto no seria el negocio tan sospechoso a los Alemanes pues el 
fundamento seria entonces de mantener a la reine de Escocia en el derecho 
que le pertenescs del reino de Inglaterra, contra sus otros competidores y 
de quien la quisiesse inyustamente hechar 4 los cuales yo creo que en tal 
caso seria facil de reducirios 4 la razon con tal que antes que otros principes 
se pudiessen entremeter el caso estuviesse ya hecho vista la comodidad del 
pate del duque de Norfolck que responde a esta costa, dande no solamente 
dentro cunrenta dias que el dice se podra sustentar esperando socorro, maz 


* On the margi, in the King’s handwriting, are the words “ Devo de sur a 
Chapin Viteh 
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on treanta y aun en veinte y cinco havra bien medio de hechar los seis mil 
hombres que el pide, con los cuales y con los que el ternia dentro el pais & 
eu devocian yo creo que vendria facilmente al cabo de su empresa y asi me 
paresce que en tal caso de Ia muerte de la reina de Inglaterra, natural o de 
otra manera, o que ella estuviesse en poder del dicho duque de Norfolck, 
V Mag‘ no devria dexar escapar una tan buena ocasion para llegar al fin 
que pretende de la resti‘ucion de nuestra santa fee catholica en estas islaa 
y del reposo de sus estadosa para lo venidero y que conforme a esto podria 
responder que en los terminos que las cosas estan agora no conviene ni & 
V M‘ni 4 ellos que V M* los assista para comenzar esta empresa pero 
que los qmere bien prometer que succediendo uno de los tres casos 
susodichos, es 4 saber de la muerte de Ja dicha reina natural o de otra 
manera o que ella cayesse en su poder los hara assistir de parte destos 
paises con los seis mil hombres que cellos piden con tal que de su parte 
haya la correspondencia que dicen y que no solamente dentro de los 
cuarcnta dias que el dicho duque de Norfolck dice poderse sustentar los 
hara hechar dentro de su tierra pero dentro de treinta ) aun de veinte y 
cinco a1 el viento fue propicio y que en tal caso ellos podran acudir 4 mi o 
& mi succcsor lugarteniente de V M® en cstos cstados que el tendra orden 
y poder absoluto para todo Io cual Sire 4 mi juicio tengo yo por tan 
loable y honroso 4 V Mag y tan facil 4 executar que cuando de improviso 
yo tuviesse nuevas que el uno de los tres casos hivia acontescido estuviessen 
@h pie no me paresce que yo dcvria poner dubda cn executarlo sin esperar 
otra comodidad o mandamiento de V M‘ haviendo cuenta que tal es la 
intencion de V M‘ y assi lo pienso hacer succediendo el caso s1 no me 
mandare el contrario. N S_ ete De Brussclas a 7 de mayo 1571 * 


THE POPE TO THE CAIHOLIC KING, ROME, 5Tn May, 1571 


Pius P V 


Chariasime in Christo fili noster salutem et apostolicam benedictionem 
—Has literas nostras majestati tus reddet dilectus filius Robertus 
Rodolphus qui adjuvante Deo nonnulla e1 presens praesent: pretereas 
exponent ad honorem eyusdem omnipotentia Dei reiquepublice christianss 
non parum pertinentia utilitatem super quibus ut 1psi sine ulla hesita 
tione majestas tua fidem habeat vehementer illam in Domino requirimys 
ac rogamus a qua pro eximia sua in Deum pietate illud myorem in modym 
petimus ut rem ipsam de qua cum majestate tua acturus cst animo ac 
voluntate suscipiens quidquid ad eam conficiendam opus atque auxilii 
afferre se posse judicaverit id sibi faciendum esse existimet quod tamen a 
majestate tua sic postulamus, ut eam intelligere velimus, nos eam ipsam 
rem majestatis tuse judicio ac prudentise totam permittere Redemptorem 
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nostrum toto interea cordis affectu rogatari ut que ad ejus glonam 
honoremque diriguntur, his prosperos succeseus pro sus misericordia largiri 
dignetur 
Datum Rome apud Sanctam Petrum sub annaulo piscatoris die v mais 
MDLXXI Pontificatus nostri sexto * 
J A.popnanprnus 


COPIA DE MINUTA EN VARIOS PAPELLS SUELTOS QUE TIENEN POR CARPETA 
LO QUE SE PLATICO EN CONSEJO SOBRE LAS CO8AS DE INGLATERRA EN 
MADRID, SABADO 7 DE JULIO 1571 (TODO DE LETRA DE ZAYAS ) 


Que convenia comenzar por ellos y mater 6 prender la reina. Que de 
otra manera luego se casaria y mataria 4 la de Escocia —Que el negocio no 
so da de cometer en Londres sino en progresso —La mas facil que viniendo 
a la casa 6 lugar de alguno de los colligados se haria facilmente —Que 
personas tienen confidentes cerca de la reina para el efecto dixo que al 
almirante y—(s7c) estos del consejo —Fuera destos tiene la rena 100 del 
martillo quo las mas dellos penden del duque de Norfolck —Que ne ha de 
presuponer que estemos armados para acudir—Que no daran paso en. el 
negocio sino es por orden del rey --Que la rena de Escocia en poder del 
conde de Sarber: (Shrewsbury) cujo hijo y la muger son catolicos y suyos 
y tambien dexan al obispo de Ros que despacharon 

Ferra —Considerado el estado de las cosas tiene perplexidad el negocio 
mas conviene no dilatarlo mas por la parte de Su May" esta la razon la 
de Escocia verdader&® successora y cumpliré io de la religion y amistad 81 
ella falta perdecramos sus afficionados la comodidad de la venida del de 
Alba y yda del de Medina + y ofresceme 4 Su Mag los de dentro y fuera 
sino se hace luego ej negocio se vertira y perdcra aventuramos con la 
dilacion que la causa se haria general dc los hereges de dentro y fuera atento 
lo que ofrescen que estaran a disposicion de Su Mag" conviene atender 4 
despachar 4 la reina y para esto conviene armaree Su Mag® para dar animo 
alos de dentro Que aunque conviene no venir a rotura, quando a esto 
viniere seis mil hombres se podrian passar por Inglaterra y el hacer la 
gente era facil con las ocasiones que hay para ello Que el de Medina 
eve consigo 4 Chapin (Ciapino Vitelli) que esta ganoso dello y Ridolfi va 
ya & flandes 

Paior.—Sobre presupuesto que convicne el hacerse se puede sin 1ombra 
por la yda del un Duque y vemda del otro para levantar valones hay 
buena color diciendo quo el de Alba no quiere traer Espafioles Ja victualla 
de ambas partes es facil y mucho mas lo de la artulleria que alla hay tanta 
y los accabuses con color de refrenar los soldadoa, El disponer de la gente 


© Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 836 
+ The Duke of Alva wus about to leave the Netherlands, where the Duke of 
Medina Cel: was to take his place 
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de guerra remitirlo al Duque, provecr 200" ducados El tentarlo, en 
verano y en el progresso se tiene por difficultoso aunque Chapin dice que 
per todo setiembre y octubre seria buena sazon. Que el de Alba avise & low 
colligados de la voluntad de Su Mag” y la orden que tiene de assistirles y 
ayudarles y enterderse con ef —Que Chapin seria por todos respectos 4 
proposito y el Duque lo guise sobre presupuesto que se ha de hacer 

Roy Gomez —Que s1 se errase seria de gran imconveniente porque nos 
tomarion a la de Escocia y su hijo —Que desde luego se avise al duque que 
haya confianza de dinero y el assegure a los colligados —Que el dar color 
& la junta de la gente en Zelanda la hallara el Duque facilmente dineros. 

Ve.tasco —La justificacion de la causa y Dios que la guiar& y va en fin 
mucho mas en dexarlo que en aventurarlo que aunque ha yr remitido al 
Duque para que lo disponga todavia es bien estrecharlo mas —Presuponese 
que la aprehension de la Reina y muerte es el todo mas presuponese que lo 
han de comunicar & otros hombres principales y su ayuda, y 81 lo errassen 
conviene que esten assistidos—La communicacion es peligrossa y ha de 
ser muy poco antes del hecho por que de otra manera Que las personas 
con quienes se huviere de comunicar sean suficientes—3 maneras de 
esturcarlos no escrivirles ni dcclararnos con Ridolfi embuiarles algnn 
dinero delante por que les sera el verdadero argumento y testimonio —Que 
sepan que se han demover devaxo de seguridad que seran ayudados en 
tiempo —Que aunque el verdadero efecto es la muerte 61 lo errassen se les 
ha de dar intencion que han de ser ayudados.—Que ellos en todo caso 
goviernen el negocio por orden del de Alba. 

El nuncio hyo muy facil el negocio de Inglaterra aunque pregunto & 
Su Mag‘ que como creia qie lo tomanan en Francia dixole Su Mag" que 
aunque se mostrase voluntad a cllo era menester non comenzarlo 6 comen 
zando lo fuesse con tanto fundamento y tan presto que no diessemos lugar 
& los vecinos —Dice Su Mag“ que todo vendra & parar en 61 hay dimero y 
gran lastima seria que por tan poco se perdiesse cosa tan importante donde 
se vendria a gastar mucho mas. 

Esto rofirio el cardenal que le havia dicho Chapin disimulacion con Jo de 
los piratas —Ida del Medina Celi venida del de Alba La gente que alla 
tiene el punto principal que prendiessen a la Reina offresce Chapin de 
prenderla con diez o quince hombres en las casas de placer —Que fuessen 
con titulo de demandar justicia —Que en Londres seria dificultoso —Ofresce 
de ir a ella en persona. 

Prior.—Negocio que obliga mucho & Su Mag* por su calidad y por las 
ofensas que le tiene hechas, es gran parte tencrla en el reno —Ridolfi va & 
conquista y 4 estorvar lo de Anju —hi Duque va por otro camino —Que 
lo que apunta el nuncio de voz de Su Santidad y execucion Del breve 
seria llamar & los hereges de todas partes —Que prender & la Reina con 
diez hombres es lo mismo que se podria decir de Su Mag‘ porque conser 
varlo ya se vee quan dificultoso seria. Que por via de conquista seria muy 
dificultosa porque los catolicos estan muy de otra manera despues que se 
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erro la empressa passada.— Victuallas, municiones, dineros que no los tiene 
el duque de Alba y serca emprenderlo de Maximuiliano sin dinero y volviase 
luego —Que el Duque les avise que succediendo uno de los 8 casos les 
assistira como el lo dice aniumarios a esto 

Feria —Dejada la piedad de la causa y la de religion Su Mag* deve 
abrazar el negocio porque esta en terminos que mando no lo hiciere ellos 
se arrojaran porque no pucden jamas y haviendo tomado & Su Mag“ y al 
papa son grandes prendas para no les poder dejar de acudir Ellos piden 
cosas imhpertinentes mas no es malo para la auctoritad de Su Mag‘ que se 
piense y crea que es ans: peligroso hacer la empressa en nombre de Su 
Santidad porque para lo presente seria dar occasion 4 que se juntassen los 
hereyjes y para lo de adelante vendria otro papa que quisiesse mezclarséd con 
nos otros.—Que el punto y I4 color ha de ser cl derecho de la succesion de 
la de Escocia. —Que seria flaca respucsta la del de Alba. La empresa se ha 
de hacer de la persona de la reina de Inylatcrra que hecko esto es acavado 
todo y ha se de hacer desde Flandes y animar que convienc a Su Mag* 
hacer la empressa en invierno y no en Londres y los Ingleses en verano 
Atender 4 tener personas en Londres.— Armada de mar —Que se entienda 
de Chapin y Ridolfi que forma tendran para hacerlo que pretenden tos 
colligados.— Sciialar personas que repartiessen dineros a los que estan en 
Flandes por tencrlos enteramente ganados. 

Ruy Gouzz —Quc haviendo dado Dios tanto poder a Su Mag’ le obliga 
mucho —Tiene por 1mpossible que entrado el de Anju dexa de ser empresa 
de gran dificultad pues todos los ugonotes concurririan.—Y a id la forma 
que el de Alba apunta y guiarlo a este fin pues tione gente harta y no 
dalles mas de la que ellos pidieren Que muerta no havra nadie que se 
menea fi viva no fultara quien la assista —Que si lo entiende la de Ingla- 
terra anticipara y hara concluir lo del casamicnto de Anju —Provision de 
dincros 200™ escudos & la Flandes. Que los coligados sepan que se embian 
alli con este fin Ganado Londres es todo hecho y viendo que no se torna 
por estrangero se aquietaran luego —Qnue vean que no mueve 4 Su Mag* en 
interresse proprio sino que todo va enderazado 4 lo que & ellos conviene 
—Que no se dye correr largo aino fomentarloa.* 


* Archives of Simancas, Inglaterra, fol 823 
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LETTER FROM MARY STUART TO DON BERNARDINO DE MENDOZA * 
6TH AND STH APRIL, 1582 


‘Mons. lambasadeur jeai receu par le voye anciene vos lettres du 
deaxieme du passé et depuis par | adrese dermiere que ie vous ay doné voz 
aultres du 26 du mesme mois aus quelles je ay trouvé bon de fair prompte 
ment response principalement touchant | ouverture qui vous a esté propose 
du coste de Scotia (Ecosse) pour le restablissement de la religion catholique 
en ce quarter la, A quoy le duc de Lenos est entierement resolu si ie lay 
agreable comme vous verrez par la copie de sa lettre que vous m avez en 
veyé Or pour mener ceste tant recomendable entreprise a efect il ni a 
que *e deux pointz cest a scavoir 811 plaist au pape et au roy catholique 
monaieur mon bon frere vostre maistre dentendre et 1 employer en bon 
escient lLaultre poinct que en Scotia, toutes coses y soyent soigneusement 
preparés ét acamines (acheminées) selon la bone volunte que vous scavez ct 
avez entendu toulour tant des grands que aultres y avoir maintenent Je 
espere pourvoir assez & ce dernier 81 1e puis une fois estre asseuré du pre- 
mer duquel tout doibt dependre Pourtant ie vous prie bien affectueuse- 
ment que avec tout la diligence qu1l vous sera possible vous faciez entendre 
tant a Sa Sainctete que au dit sieur roy vostre maistre la grande aparence 
quil ba de pour venir (qual a de pourvoir) maintenant au dict restablisse 
ment de Ja religion cn ceste isle comencant pour la Scocia et sur ce savoir 
de lun et laultre dans quel temps et quel secours forces et argent 11 leur 
playra departer et octroyer & ceulx qui entreprendront dans le pays le dict 
restablissement lesquelles je ne vouldray sans anlcun fruict temerairement 
hazarder et moins los laysser se precipiter a leur rnyne comme ie vous 
mandois dernierement Vous verez par la copie de la dict letre que ma 
escnipt le conte de Lenos comme 11 est persuadé que le dict secours doibt 
estre de 15 mille hombres (hommes) ce que le ay 1amais entendu et ne sai 
descient memes en aseurance comeest. II est necessaiye pour ne les abuser 
que lui et tous ceulx de ce parti soyent solidement informers et aussi parti 
culierement que faire se pourra de layde et suport quil playra a Sa dicte 
Saincteté et au dict roy mon bon frere leur acorder et cependant ie nego 


© This letter was written in cypher, and was decyphered, it would appear, very 
badly Cardinal Granvella corrected the mistakes, as 1s proved by these words 
written on the despatch “Las palabras subrayadas estan de mano del Cardenel 
Granvela. This letter is not contained in Prince Labanoff s Collection, 
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tieray avec toute diligence pour fortifier ot accroxstre le dict partie en Scotia 
apointer les ports et havres lors necessaires A la reception du dict secocrs 
estranger pour les places fortes dans les pays qui tiendront pour eulx dont 
ausitost que iauray entendu la response de Sa dicte Saincteté et du dict sicur 
roy vostre maistre 1e ne fauldray de vous donner advis moi mesmes, ou 
vous en faire aseurer par les principaulx entremesleurs de la dict entreprise 
en Scotia, afin den faire une bone conclusion entre voulz et eulz car ie 
n entendz en facon que se soit que cest afaire soit mamé par aultre que par 
vous, et dds a present j escripray 8 mon ambassadeur en Franze, larche 
vesque de Glaago qu 1] nen laisse rien & la cognoisance de vostre compag 
non en Franze et nuse en cecy daultre voye que de la vostre et a cest 
effect vous envoyai le un alphabet de cifre par lequel vous pourez dores en 
avant eacrire au dict archevesque de Glasgo et luy de mesme & yous tant 
lors qu il sera en Scotia queaultrement comme ie ju ordone par mes lettres 
ci enclos que vous luy ferez s1! vous plaict tenir par la premiere comodite 
que vous en aurez 
La requeste que ces Jesuites vous ont faict de paser vers eulx A Roan 

vous demontre assez combien leur experience en matiere d Estat ne repond 
au sele qu ils ont & la religion et pour ce est il tres necessaire de les bien 
advertir et amonester sovent de la facon qu lz auront & se deporter en ce 
qui concerne | hstat car Jes bonnes gens y peuvent grandement choper par 
fhulte de bon conseile et advis come vous povez luger par ce quilz me 
proposent dexpedier deux comismres en forme d ambaasadeurs aux deux 
fila du sieur de Seton tous deux s1 1eunes et peu pratiques en afaires de 
telle importance quil est hors de tout propos de leur commectre telle 
negotiation od 11 y va de ma vye ct del Katat entier de mon fils si elles 
venoient & estre decouvertes oultre que dune facon ou dauitre mon 
intention nest pas quon puise 1amais verifier que les dictes negociations 
aient est6 faictea soubz mon nom ect si la necesite requiert que ie 
interviens 1ay daultres moyens pretz beaucoup plus comodes que 1ay 
deliberé de employer Vous pouvez donques faire requeste aus dite 
Jesuites pour le regard des dictes comisions que Je ne veulx en facon que 
ce soit que aulcune chose concernant lentrepmse desus dict soit negotié 
soubz mon nom ou aveu sans necessité le requerant 1e suis tousiours preste 
de hazarder premiere la vye et pour ce que ie nay pas trouvé bon de 
deputer aucun de ma part pour en aller traicter avec Sa Saincteté ou le 
dict sieur roy vostre maistre mesmement iusques A ce que ie sache leur 
interventuon. 

* Ie vous envoye un petit paquet pour le faire conduire au duc de Lenos, 
lequel iay avieé darrester encores en Scotia, ne trouvant aulcunement a 
propos sa deliberation qu1l mande de lever forces en France ne que son 
voyage en sesloignant mon filz, purse en rien le avantager ne profiter au 
bien des afaures de par dela, veu que estant subject du roy de France et 
oblig6 a lui, il pourra par Iny eatre retennu et contrainct A rendre compte de 
ee qu'il saura. 
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“Je vous remercie des bons aduis et advertissements que vous luy avez 
departs tant pour la seureté de mon fils que la sienne Je lu: mande 
enceres de prendre soigneusement garde, mais vous avanceriez beaucoup 
les choses #1 vous trouvez bon de lo: mander par vos premieres, au nom du 
roy monsieur mon bon frére, quils ayent par dela & proceder promptement 
& lasociation que 1ay mandé & mon filz, pour la couronne de Scotia comme 
le principal fondement de toutes aultres negociations & ladvenir et sans ce 
vous ne yvoyez pas aparence quilz puisent men esperer du dict sieur roy 
qui nentendra aulcun érazcté avec culx sinon pour mon seul respect, 
daultant que sans mon authorité la dicte entreprise no seroit que une pure 
rebelion contre mon filz et me promectant en cela tous bons offices de 
vostre part, 1e n adiouterai rien plus sinon a prier Dieu quil vous aye en #8 
saincte garde et quil lu plaise parachever sa iustre vengeance contre le 
prince d Orange et tous ses pareils ennemus de toute religion et tranquilit¢ 
publique Co6 de april 

Depuis cest letre escripte est arriv( par deca une dépéche de Valsinguen 
et Vel (Beale) contenant en somaire aprts quelques excuses du long delay 
de la responce de leur maistresse quelle a eu bien agreables les remon 
trances que le dict Vel hn a faict de ma part & son retour dicey et pour 
avancer et me donner preve de sa bone volunté en ce qui concernoit mon 
estat et traitement par deca elle m otroyoit tout necessaire exercice pour 
ma santé au dedans du parc environnant ceste maison et dehors celui selon 
que a le conte de ousbcrie (Shrewsbury) lordonneroit que deux de ces 
medecins comme ie avois requis me seront envoyes pour asaister & le 
curation que 1ay deliber fairc incontinent aprés ccs Faques ot que pour 
pourvoir aux afaires de mon douaire un des homes de mon conseil en 
France auroit permission de me venir trouver par deca pour en confcrer 
avec lui. Quant au voiage de mon secretaire en Scotia pour traicter des 
ouvertures mises en avant entre mon fil7 et moi daultant que du dict 
volage dependoit pour la plus (grande) partie ladvancement et conclusion 
des instances que mavoit faicte le dict Vel pour | establisement pour aprés 
deune bone et scure intelligence et amitié entre ces deux royaulmes ce que 
la dicte royne et ceulx de son conseil font semblant d efectuer maintenant 
elle vouloit proceder pour le regard du dict voyage avec son honeur 
aseurete (et sfirete) ccst A scavoir que mon fils aiant dernicrement refusé 
le passage en Scotia au capitaine Errington (Arrington) envoye vers lny 
pour la dicte royne elle ne pouvoit sans se faire tort lui redepecher aulcun 
autre lusqua ce quil layt satisfaicte pour le dics refus et sur ce Vel ma 
advisé et conseille descrire 2 mon fils pour le persuader et amonester de 
sen excuser & quoy ni alant que dune cerimonie ie nay faict dificulté de 
eondescendre et mesmes leur envoyer ma dicte letre pour la faire tenir & 
mon filz afin de lever tout soubcon que 1e veulle proceder par aultre voye 
que la leur lLaultre poinct concernant la seurete de la dicte royne et la 
confirmation des remontrances et promeses que lui a faictes Vel en mon 
nom soit par letre signé de ma main ou de bouche au conte de Jousberie 
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mais dantant que les dictes promesses sont fort generales et se pourroient 
entendre et interpreter bien long ie ay trouve & propos de les exvoyer de 
rechief au dit conte et les restreindre par diverses conditions que i’avos 
reciproquement requises conferant avec le dict Vel, de facon que icelles 
conditions ne venans A se efectuer par la dicte royne je demeurerai libre et 
dechargé de l observation de mes dictes promesses et cependant ne resterai 
ie engagé en chose quelquonque comme i¢ estime que c estoit leur intention 
Vola la principal de ce que sest passé pour ce regard et selon que les 
choses sachemuncront plus avant ores que de ma part ie n aye intention de 
me servir pour comme que \ous pouvez juger qu] m est tres 
necessaire jie nobmettrai a vous en faire advertyr pour avoir de vous bon 
advis et consei] Jequel 1¢ vous prie de me departir lhibrement. Sur tout 
voua me ferez wng tres grand plaisir de fairc tenir avec la meilleure diligence 
quail vous sera possible le petit paquet «1 enclus au duc de Lenos afin que 
lui et mon filz sn.ent con temps advertys de ce quilz auront a faire sur ce 
desus ct mesmement devant que mon dict filz recoive ma letre hors de 
chifre par la voye de Valsinguen Je seroys bien ayse que vous menvoyates 
amples memoires de tout ce que vous penserez necessaire de negotier en 
Escocia, afin que mon recretaire «en tiene prest vous asseurant et repondaut 
de sa soufisance et entiere fidelite vers la religion et bien de mee afaires 
autant que 1e pric a Dieu quil vous aye monsieur lambasaadeur en sa 
saincte garde Ce 8 avril 1582 

La lettre c: enclus c est une addition a la depesche du duc de Lenos 
auquel je prie instamment de faire tenir ce qui est pour lu avec toute la 
diligence quil vous sera possible dautant qu il est d importance pour moi ” 


COFIE DE LA DFRNIRRE LETRE QUE MA KSCRIPT LF DUC DE LENO, 
LAQUET VOLS MAVEZ ENVOYE LF 7 MaRS HG4Q /5§ 


Madame depuis mes dernicres est venu vers mo! un je3uite nomme 
Guillaume Criton (Creizhton) lequel avec letres de creance de vostre 
ambasadeur ma faict entendre que le pape et Je roi catholique avoient 
delibere de \ous secourir dune armee pour le restablissement de la religion 
en cest isle vosire delivrance hors de captivité et la conservation de vostre 
droict a la couronne d Angleterre et qui a est6 mis en avant que 1e sois 
chef de la dicte armee Depuis ay receu une letre de lambassadeur 
d Espaigne qui reside a Londres pour ce mesme effect par un aul re jesuite 
anglous. Quant amo: madame si cest vostre volunté que chose se face et 
que ie le entreprene le feray et ay esperance que 81! tienent promesse et 
que les catholiques d Angleterre facent auss: ce quilz promectent, que 
lentreprise \icndra a bone ct heureuse fin et perdrai Ja vie ou 1e vous 
delivrerai hors de vostre captimté Pourtant je vous suplie tres humble- 
ment de madvertir avec diligence par le moyen du dict ambasadeur 
d Espaigne qui est & Londres et par lequel je vous entoye cest letre et celle 
que sera de deaus vostre volenté je la suivrai si c est qu avez la dicte entre- 


